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JOE —— , Gab Bigga r, and LEW FIELDS, as Weelum Grunt, in their i ‘Bunty. a Strings. 


“Shows” by Channing Pollock, page 792 of this issue. Photograph by By¥Ot>New~ 
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HELENA | COLLIER GARRICK, as Helen ithaaled and GEORGE BEBAN, as Teenie, in the Weber and Fie!ds 


burlesque of “Bunty Pulis the Strings.” Fhotograph by Byron, New York. 
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FAY TEMPLETON, as Bunty Biggar, and LEW FIELDS, as Weelum Grunt, in the Weber and Fields wadiaia of “‘Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
See “Shows” by Channing Pollock, page 792 of this issue. Photograph by Byron, New York. 





FAY TEMPLETON, WILLIAM COLLIER, ie LILLIAN RUSSELL, of the new Weber and Fields’ alee 
Photograpit by Hall's Studio, New York. 











JOE WEBER, LEW FIELDS and EDGAR SMITH, their librettist. Photograph by Hall's Studio, New York. 





PERCY AMES, as Whitney Barnes; FRANCIS D. “McGINN, as Officer 666; cou WALLACE EDDINGER, as Travers 
Gladwin, in an 666." See pages 768 and 792 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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WALLACE EDDINGER, as Travers Gladwin; GEORGE NASH, as Alfred Wilson; and RUTH MAYCLIFFE, as He 
666."" See pages 768 and 792 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 





GEORGE NASH, as Alfred Wilson, and WALLACE EDDINGER as Travers Gladwin, in “Officer 666." 
See pages 768 and 792 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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A scene from “Officer 666."" M. W. RALE, as Bataeto; GEORGE NASH, as Alfred Wi'son; RUTH MAYCLIFFE, as Helen Burton; 
— men WddebeACE EDDINGER, as Travers Gladwin; and FRANCIS D. McGINN, as Officer 656. See 
pages 768 and 792 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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RETTE TAYLOR, as Luana, in “The Bird_of Paradise.’ 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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A scene from ““The Bird of Paradise. LEWIS S. STONE, as Paul Wilson; LAURETTE TAYLOR, as Luana; GUY BA 
Dean; and-PAMEE4GAYTHORNE, as Diana Larned. See page 769 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 





“The Bird of Paradise." GUY BATES POST, as Dean, and PAMELA GAYTHORNE, as Diana Larned. 
: - . ze page of 769 this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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LEWIS S. STONE, as Paul Wilson, and LAURETTE TAYLOR, as Luana, in ‘“‘The Bird of Paradise. 
See page 769 of this issue. Photograph by White, Neu YO VK mmm 
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“Sumurun.” _In window center, CAMILLA EIBENSCHUETZ, as Sumurun; at bottom, from left to right: ALBERT 
CHOW, as the Chief Eunuch; three attendants; FRITIZ FEHER, as Nur-al-Din; and ERNST MAT 
as Nur-al-Din‘s attendant. See pages 762 and 792 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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A scene from “‘Sumurun.” From left to right the players and their characters are: FRITZ FEHER, as Nur-al-Din; SUSANNE HERZOG, as 


Sumurun-stiaid; five dancing girls; CAMILLA EIBENSCHUETZ, as Sumurun; and PAUL CONRAD, as the Sheik. 
See pages 762 and 792 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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MADGE TITHERADGE, as +E Adina and CHARLES QUARTERMAINE, as Roderick Collingwood, in “A 


Butterfly o1 on the 


eel.” _ See page 760 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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“The Butterfly on the Whoa.’ CHARLES QUARTERMAINE, as Roderick Collingwood; OLIVE TEMPLE, as Lady Atwill; MADGE 
, as Peggy Admaston; and EVELYN BEERBOHM, as Lord Ellerdine. See page 760 of this issue. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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TULLY MARSHALL, as Harry Lenox, and LILLI 
See page 765 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 








A scene from “The Talker."" PAULINE LORD, as Ruth Lenox, and LILLIAN ALBERTSON, as Kate Lenox, 
—~———mmeemee cc page 765 of this issue. Photograph by White, New York. 
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A scene from “‘The ELAINE FOSTER, as Elizabeth, the maid; PAULINE LORD, as Ruth Lenox; and 
ULLY MARSHALL, as Harry Lenox. Photograph by White, New York. 
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LOUIS MANN, as Charles Sample, and EMILY ANN WELLMAN, as Letty, in ‘Elevating a Husband.” 
See pages 766 and 792 of this issue, Photograph by White, New Yor ter—unnnresnioteins 
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WALKER WHITESIDE, as Tokeramo, 








MALCOLM WILLIAMS, as Ernst SP and WALKER WHITESIDE, as Tokeramo, in ‘The e Typhoon. 
e page 705 of this issue. Photograph by Sykes, Chicago. sonnei 
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WALKER WHITESIDE, as Toe Tag xph oon.” See page 705 of this issue. 
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Adapted by EMIL NYITRAY and BYRON ONGLEY. 
Novelized, with the permission of WALKER WHITESIDE 
and EMIL NYITRAY, by 


WILL A. PAGE 


HE room into which Johann, the 
servant, ushered Illona Kerner and 
her chum, Tira Hempel, seemed 
singularly out of place in such a city as 
Berlin. The stolid ruggedness of the 
servant himself, whose blonde German 
personality indicated the impassiveness 
Copyright, 1912, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


of his race, seemed incongruous amid 
the rich, Oriental surroundings of the 
drawing-room facing upon Unter den 
Linden. Through the broad windows, 
the famous thoroughfare of the German 
capital could be seen, and yet here in- 
side the room Illona sank upon a divan 
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draped with the costliest of Oriental 
embroideries, while upon the walls were 
quaint yet richly ornate drawings sym- 
bolical of far-away Japan. 

At one side of the room was a large 
library desk upon which were Japanese 
magazines, drawings and books. Upon 
the center of the desk was a manu- 
script upon which could be seen 
the peculiar characters of the Japanese 
language—written in columns, the re- 
verse of ours and starting from the 
right hand page instead of the left. The 
furniture was all essentially modern, 
yet here and there were occasional 
touches of the far East which indicated 
that the owner had either traveled ex- 
tensively in the Orient or was himself 
a native of Japan. Flowers were every- 
where; for in the East, the natives of 
Japan are proud of the designation 
which calls their country the “Flowery 
Kingdom.” 

Behind a richly embroidered Japanese 
screen could be seen the entrance to a 
bed-room. Illona tip-toed toward the 
heavy portieres and was about to sepa- 
rate them, evidently in search of some 
one, when the German butler raised a 
warning hand. ° 

“IT beg your pardon, Fraulein,” he 
said. “Please do not go in. It is against 
my orders.” 

Ilona Kerner turned toward the serv- 
ant indignantly. She was a nervous, 
excitable brunette of about twenty- 
three, with an imperious manner and 
the outward evidences of a temper that 
would brook no restraint. She was 
smartly dressed in the extreme of fash- 
ion. Her gown was of a dark red, cov- 
ered with a cloak of the same material, 
and as she removed her gloves one 
could see that she wore many jewels. 

“Go away, Johann,” said Ilona 
sharply. “I am allowed to do anything 
I wish in this place.” 

“But, Fraulein, you must not—” be- 
gan the servant, when Tira interposed 
timidly. Tira was a slender blonde a 
year or two younger than I!lona. She 
seemed like some pale, fragile flower 
and evidently this was her first visit to 
the Oriental apartment on Unter den 
Linden, for she seemed obviously ill at 
ease. 


“Perhaps we should not have come,” 
said Tira—whereupon Ilona turned to 
her sharply. 

“Why, you little fool, I am at home 
here,” declared Ilona. “I am mistress 
here, am I not, Johann?” 

The servant looked at her in a be- 
wildered fashion and said nothing. 

“When did your master say he would 
be at home?” asked Illona. 

Johann, in desperation, saw that he 
would be obliged to confess the truth. 
“He is at home,” he murmured. 

Illona looked about her quickly. 
“Where ?” she asked, lowering her voice 
instinctively. 

Johann pointed to the door on the 
right. “He has been up but twenty min- 
utes, Fraulein,” he said respectfully, 
“and I had orders not to disturb him.” 

Iilona, in a burst of rage, went to the 
servant and sharply pulled his ear. “So 
then you lied to me,” she cried. “ I will 
have you discharged, you scamp. Why 
did you say he was not at home?” 

Tira sought to calm the excited 
Illona, while Johann endeavored to 
explain. “If you please, Fraulein,’ he 
stammered, “it is against orders for 
anybody to come into this room when 
my master is not here. I will have to 
tell him that he has visitors.” 

Johann started towards the door, 
a Illona crossed quickly in front of 

im. 

“Not a word,” she said sharply. “I 
want to surprise him and introduce my 
friend Tira to him. Look, Tira, at all 
the pretty things on his desk; and here 
is his large manuscript full of Japanese 
writing. See, isn’t it interesting ?” 

As Tira leaned over the desk with 


: Illona, the servant vainly endeavored to 


remove the manuscript. 

“If you please, Fraulein,’ he cried, 
“that too, is against orders.” 

Illona calmly opened a large box of 
cigarettes, selected one, and struck a 
match. 

“Come here,” she said sharply. The 
servant approached. Ilona maliciously 
placed a cigarette in his mouth and 
lighted it. “Allow me,” she said, “to 
offer you a cigarette.” 

Johann did not know whether to ac- 
cept the cigarette or not, and as he 





stood bewildered, the temper of the 
fascinating young lady before him sud- 
denly experienced another change. 

“And now,” cried Illona imperiously, 
“get out or I will have you kicked out.” 

The servant, casting an apprehensive 
glance towards the ante-room in which 
his master was perfecting his toilet, 
fairly ran from the room as Ilona actu- 
ally threatened to perform the physical 
feat herself. 

“There,” drawled Illona, dropping 
upon the divan, and lighting a cigarette 
for herself. “We are rid of that idiot. 
Now we can talk in peace. So you 
wanted to see the great Tokeramo, did 

ou?” 

Tira blushed furiously. 

“T only came because I thought—” 
she began. Illona interrupted her with 
a laugh. “You little fool, I was only 
joking,” she said. “Of course I want 
you to meet him. I am very proud of 
Tokeramo.” 

“He must be an awfully nice man 
from what you have told me,” re- 
marked Tira wistfully. 

“Oh, he is much like the others,” 
laughed Illona. “One of those quiet, 
calm fellows, always smiling!” 

“T like quiet men,” said Tira. “They 
are more to be trusted.” 

Illona rose to her feet in a sudden 
outburst of anger. “I detest them as a 
rule. I hate a man who is always polite, 
always serene—a man whom you can 
never stir up, who never gets angry at 
you, who has an eternal grin for you.” 

“Why ?” asked Tira, not understand- 
ing. 
“Oh, you never can tell what such a 
man means,” retorted Illona. “You 
never can tell what he really thinks. 
Such a man is only an animated mask.” 

Tira smoked in silence for a moment. 
“He must be terribly interesting,” she 
said. “I am just dying to meet him.” 

Illona sat down beside her com- 
panion. “Well, yes,” she admitted, “he 
is interesting. Otherwise I would have 
broken with him long ago. You know 
in the beginning,” she. added _reflect- 
ively, “there was something in this 
affair that fascinated me. His yellow 
skin, his queer ways, all so different 
from our men—yes, it was quite a new 
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sensation—positively alluring at the — 
time.” 

“A new sensation?” asked Tira. 
“How interesting !” 

“And then there was something about 
him,” continued Illona, smoking at in- 
tervals, “—how shall I say it? It was 
something primitive, something of the 
savage. It was quite exciting for a time. 
But Lord, it is almost a year now. 
Never before have I had an affair that 
lasted that long and I am getting tired 
of this one. I wish he would finish his 
work and go back to where he came 
from.” 

“What can this Japanese be doing in 
Berlin so long?” asked Tira curiously. 

“Oh, scribbling and writing,” drawled 
Illona. “Look, here is a sample of his 
work on the desk. Did you ever see 
such queer letters? And he reads night 
and day. He has never told me a word 
about his work. Isn’t that mean of him? 
I always want men to tell me every- 
thing. It gives you a sort of hold on 
them—you understand, Tira. A little 
noose by which you can yank them this 
way and that when they get tired of 
one. Now take Lindner, for instance— 
Otto tells me everything about his 
work.” | 

“What does Lindner want with you?” 
asked Tira. “I thought that affair was 
over long ago.” 

Illona surveyed herself proudly be- 
fore the full-length mirror and laughed. 
“Tira, he is just crazy about me,” she 
said. “He actually wants to marry me 
—the fool!” 

Tira blew a ring of smoke to the 
ceiling and leaned back thoughtfully. 
“Well, it wouldn’t be such a bad thing 
to get married,” she said. 

“Yes, you’re right,” admitted Illona. 
“But not to such a man as Otto Lind- 
ner! He drinks, and when he drinks he 
is crazy. Now this yellow man from 
Japan—sometimes I feel I would really 
marry him if I had the chance. But he 
wont marry anyone. He'll pack up some 
day and leave me to return to his own 
country. But before he goes,” she added 
vindictively, “I'll sting him so that he'll 
never forget it.” 

“But why?” asked Tira wonderingly. 
“He has been very good to you.” 





Illona clenched her fists with anger. 
“T want to tear that mask away,” she 
cried dramatically. “I want to be his 
master, even if only for one hour. [ 
want to conquer him; then he can go, 
just like all the others. One after an- 
other, they come and then they go. 
They always have, they always will. 
Oh, I am almost sick of living,’ she 
added drearily, sinking upon the couch. 

Tira shook her head seriously. “You 
Ought to be true to him, Illona,” she 
said simply. “Then perhaps some day 
he will marry you. Now you are deceiv- 
ing him with Lindner and some day—” 

“He'll find it out,” mterrupted [I- 
lona. “Well, what of it? I would like 
to have him do so.” 

“Tilona, you are a terror.” 

“T’d like to have him know,” con- 
tinued Illona, “just to see what he is 
like. Has this yellow man any feeling, 
any emotion? Can he love?—can he 
hate? I do not know. Upon my word, 
Tira, for a whole year { have known 
him, and still I do not know. Tell him 
that I am deceiving him. Perhaps that 
would wake him up.” 

“How can you say such a thing?” 
cried Tira. 

“Well, why not?” retorted Ilona 
nervously. “I had a row with Lindner 
and told him I was crazy about the Jap- 
anese. I gave him a lot of Tokeramo’s 
papers, too. He almost went crazy and 
swore he would find out the name of 
the Jap and kill him. My, but it was 
funny, to see this man in such a jealous 
rage. Wouldn’t it be immense if they 
should meet?” And Illona laughed. 

“You did not tell him the name,” 
cried the startled Tira. 

“No. But you may,” replied Iilona. 

“If you please, I do not do such 
things,” answered Tira with offended 
dignity. “‘Tell him yourself, if you are 
so-crazy to have him know.” 

Iliona smoked in silence for a mo- 
ment. Suddenly she turned and grasped 
Tira by the arm. “I tell you what,” she 
said, “I will give this yellow monkey 
over to you.” 

Tira started back indignantly. “Real- 
ly, at times you have a queer sense of 
humor.” 


“Come, come, don’t be so modest,” 


answered Illona. “Tokeramo is not to 
be sniffed at and you two would make 
an ideal couple. Two such solemn, 
serious souls.” 

“Oh, let us drop it,” said Tira, pre- 
tending not to be interested. “You 
know it is impossible. In the first place, 
he loves you—” 

Illona turned toward her furiously. 
“Oh,” she cried, “and if that were not 
the case you would take him, eh? Just 
like you! You are just the one to do it. 
What else could I expect from my dear- 
est friend?” 

“But it was you who first suggested 
it,” cried Tira, on the verge of tears. 

“Never mind, you know you would 
steal him if you could,” continued II- 
lona. “I think that’s mean.” 

Suddenly noticing that Tira was cry- 
ing, Ilona put her arms around her and 
insisted upon giving her a kiss. “Don’t 
cry, Tira,” she said, “you are such a 
baby. Come and look at all the pretty 
things on Tokeramo’s desk.” She went 
to the old-fashioned library desk and 
began to rummage through the draw- 
ers. She opened one and took from it a 
handful of gold coins. 

“Money,” she cried. “Look, Tira! He 
always gives me as much as I ask for. 
And oh, look at this funny Japanese 
writing. I swear some day I will find 
out what it’s all about. It must be ter- 
ribly important because he is so careful 
about it. Look, Tira.” 

As the two girls leaned over the desk 
and gazed curiously at the quaint, fan- 
tastic figures upon the heavy sheets of 
paper, the door behind them opened 
suddenly and a voice said: 

“Good morning, Ilona.” 

It was Tokeramo, the Japanese. 


CHAPTER II 
TOKERAMO, OF JAPAN 


The man who had just entered the 
room was a slender Japanese, about 
thirty-five years of age, of medium 
height. His complexion was of the yel- 
lowish-brown characteristic of his race, 
and his long hair was. coal black, 
brushed smoothly back from his fore- 
head. He was dressed in the conven- 





tional European frock coat, which 
seemed to fit him somewhat awkward- 
ly; at times, too, he appeared ill at ease 
in the stiff, white collar and formal tie 
which conventional civilization de- 
manded. He crossed to the desk as II- 
lona and her fair companion started 
back in surprise at the interruption. 

“Tllona,” said Tokeramo gently, in.a 
calm, deliberate way, “I asked you 
once before to leave my papers alone.” 

Ilona stammered in confusion and 
tried to laugh. “I think it is just horrid 
of you to scare me so,” she said. 

“T thought I spoke very quietly,” re- 
plied Tokeramo courteously. 

“That is not so. You were perfectly 
ferocious,” pouted Illona. 

Tokeramo turned to Tira and said, 
as he bowed: “The lady will bear me 
out. Will you not introduce me?” 

Illona laughed as she went to Tira 
and put her arm around her waist. 
“My best friend, Tira Hempel. Shake 
hands with Tokeramo, my dear.” 

Tokeramo gallantly kissed Tira’s 
hand. The younger girl drew away from 
him with a strange expression upon her 
face, which Illona noticed. 

“What are you staring at, monkey?” 
cried Illona, “Did you never see a Jap- 
anese before? Sit down.” 

“My dear Illona, I beg of you!” said 
Tokeramo politely. “You may say any- 
thing you please to me, for I do not 
mind, but your friend, while here in my 
apartment, should be shown some con- 
sideration.” 

Illona flounced upon the sofa with 
annoyance while Tira, after an awk- 
ward pause said: “I have wished to 
know you for a long time. You are 
such an interesting person.” 

“Not at all,” smiled Tokeramo. “I 
am no better than the other Japanese.” 

“You are making quite a long stay 
in Berlin?” 

“Yes, I am studying.” 

“Studying? What?” 

“Oh, various matters—some good, 
some bad.” 

There was an awkward pause. Tira 
was endeavoring to look at Tokeramo 
without attracting his attention, while 
Illona disdained both of them. Toker- 
amo busied himself with some of the 


papers on his desk and turning sud- 
denly, he smiled when he observed how 
steadfastly Tira was gazing at him. 

“You—you are not so very yellow 
after all,” said Tira simply, as if she 
felt some explanation was needed. 
Tokeramo shook his head. 

“No,” he smiled. “You see, I wash 
every day, and sometimes twice a day. 
I even use soap, and that wears it off.” 

Illona interrupted him with a burst 
of ill temper. “Stupid, both of you,” 
she said. “What a lot of nonsénse.” 

A bell rang. Tokeramo started nerv- 
ously, and Illona and Tira both sprang 
to their feet as if not wishing to be 
caught in his apartments. 

“You have visitors,” said Illona hur- 
riedly. “Shall we go out the side door? 
And shall I call later, dear Tokeramo ?” 
she whispered to him. 

Tokeramo made a gesture of annoy- 
ance. “Not to-day, dear; I shall be 
busy,” he said abruptly. 

“What do you mean?” demanded II- 
lona angrily. “Do you mean that you 
don’t want to see me alone?” 

“You are but a child,” said Toker- 
amo kindly. “I am very busy. I have 
some affairs to attend to for my coun- 
try. That is all.” 

Illona angrily turned toward the 
door. “I shall never come here again,” 
she said. “Adieu.” 

As the two girls started toward the 
door, Johann the butler, ushered in the 
two visitors. The former was an elder- 
ly, dignified, and courteous gentleman 
with iron-gray hair and a long, dark 
mustache. He was a Japanese, and was 
attired like Tokeramo in the conven- 
tional frock coat of the modern dip- 
lomat. He was Joshikawa, formerly 
brigadier-general of the Manchurian 
army of invasion, and now attached to 
the Japanese embassy at Berlin as con- 
fidential adviser. His companion was 
of middle age, attired in the same in- 
evitable frock coat and was of an un- 
assuming air and manner. The two 
Japanese stood respectfully to one side 
and bowed as Illona, with a burst of 
giggling laughter at the solemn spec- 
tacle, ran out of the door, while Tira 
followed her with some degree of em- 
barrassment, 
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Joshikawa saluted Tokeramo .almost 
ceremoniously. “I am very happy, dear 
Tokeramo,” he said, “that I can visit 

in. 9 

“I also have come to pay ‘my re- 
spects,” said the younger man, greeting 
Tokeramo affably. 

“My dear friend, Kobayashi,” re- 
plied their host, “it is always a pleasure 
to greet you. Be seated.” Tokeramo 
passed cigarettes to his two visitors, and 
they smoked in silence for a moment. 

“What is the news from home?” 
asked Joshikawa. “Anything since yes- 
terday ?” 

“Only a letter and some newspa- 
pers,” replied Tokeramo. 

“Has anything of note occurred?” 

“No, mothing extraordinary,” an- 
swered Tokeramo, handing a Japanese 
newspaper to his visitor. “Another 
tempest near Hakodate. One hundred 
and twenty houses destroyed and forty 
lives lost.” 

“What paper is that? if I may ask,” 
inquired Kobayashi. 

“The Nirroku Shimbun.” 

“It is a treacherous newspaper,” Te- 
marked Joshikawa. “Do you remember 
its article upon the sinking of the 
American dry-dock at Manila?” 

“Yes, and I have already taken it up 
with the premier,” replied Tokeramo. 
“Such a newspaper must be suppressed 
in the interests.of Japan.” 

“Perhaps you have had some commu- 
nication from His Excellency,” - in- 
quired Joshikawa respectfully. 

“Yes, he writes very pleasantly,” 
said their host. “His letter does great 
honor to us all. He is greatly pleased 
with the work our Japanese are doing 
in Europe under your watchful eye, 
Joshikawa.” 

The two Japanese visitors bowed 
silently. “Does His Excellency mention 
political matters ?” inquired the elder. 

“Yes, but in a general way only,” 
was the reply. “They are still working 
upon the San Francisco matter, but the 
time is not yet ripe to discuss that.” 

The three men smoked in grave 
silence for a few moments. Then the 
elder diplomat turned to his host. “How 
are your labors progressing, my dear 
Tokeramo,” he asked. 


“Very well indeed,” a Toker- 
amo. “In.a.few months I will have.com- 
pleted the task assigned me and I will 
then be ready to go home. And you?” 

“T shall need at least another year,” 
replied Joshikawa. “True, I have the 
hardest work behind me, but there is 
still much to do. Pray take good care of 
yourself, Tokeramo. Your services will 
be exceedingly valuable at home. The 
knowledge that you are now acquiring 
will be one of the pillars upon which 
new Japan must rest.” 

“Yes, my dear Tokeramo, you must 
be very careful of your health,” added 
Kobayashi with marked earnestness. 

“But I. am quite well,” replied To- 
keramo, laughing lightly. “You are both 
kind enough to visit me from day to 
day out of friendship, and you must 
know I am always in the best of health 
and spirits.” 

Joshikawa looked at him seriously. 
“I think that formerly you were a little 
gayer,” he said. “Does something wor- 
ry you?” 

“Worry, my friends, lies in the .na- 
ture of my work,” said Tokeramo 
easily. “It has innumerable details and 
requires a great deal of thought.” 

There was a short pause. Joshikawa 
coughed uneasily. “I should like to 
ask,” he finally said, “who are the two 
ladies who just left?” 

Tokeramo dismissed the matter 
lightly and half smiled. “Two acquaint- 
ances—nothing serious,” he said. “Only 
two European ladies I happened to 
meet. One needs a little diversion now 
and then.” 

Joshikawa shook his head earnestly. 
“Tokeramo, beware of such women,’ 
he said. “You will not resent this warn- 
ing, my friend, coming, as it does, from 
an old man. But you have work to do 
in this country and nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with your mission.” 

“I can assure you I am grateful for 
your advice,” replied Tokeramo, “but 
believe me, when I say that no woman 
will ever affect my work.” 

“I believe you, my friend. Do not 
take offense that I have spoken.” 

“Cetainly not,” answered Tokeramo 
warmly. “We are all working toward 
the one end. We are champions of the 




















same cause. You are the older and the 
more experienced. I am only too will- 
ing to have you advise me.” 

Joshikawa came to the younger man 
and placed his hand affectionately upon 
his shoulder. “To you, Tokeramo,” he 
said, “the most important work has 
been entrusted. You will be careful?” 

“T shall do the work, my friend,” 
answered Tokeramo simply, and turned 
again to his desk. 

Joshikawa drew Kobayashi to one 
side and whispered to him a moment, 
being careful Tokeramo should not 
hear. 

“I know nothing whatever of these 
two women,” said the aged diplomat. 
“Have you learned anything?” 

“I can give you full information 
about the elder one, named IIlona,” 


whispered Kobayashi. “I have had it in. 


my report for over a month. To-night 
you will receive the full history of this 
girl and the affairs she has had in Ber- 
lin.” 

“The matter must be ended,” com- 
manded Joshikawa. “Nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with Tokeramo’s 
mission. To-night you will get your in- 
structions after I have read your re- 
port; if necessary we must get this 
woman out of the way. That task will 
be yours, Kobayashi, and I will rely 
upon you.” 

Kobayashi bowed his head in assent. 


CHAPTER III 
LINDNER, THE ARTIST 


Johann, the butler, opened the door 
of Tokeramo’s library. Behind him en- 
tered, one after another, a strange ’as- 
semblage of young Japanese students, 
who were evidently expected, for the 
veteran Joshikawa arose and greeted 
them with courtly ceremony. Most of 
the newcomers were young men, though 
one or two were middle aged. Two of 
them wore glasses; all were dressed 
in European costumes which seemed to 
fit them badly. They entered laughing 
and chatting as Johann retired. They 
seemed almost gay and among them- 
selves were without restraint, entirely 
different from the reserved, reticent 
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attitude of the average Japanese when 
in the presence of Europeans. The nine 
students surrounded Tokeramo and 
Joshikawa with a great show of re- 
spect. 

“What is it, boys,” cried Tokeramo, 
laughing happily. “What does this pro- 


“cession mean?” 


Yamoshi, one of the elderly students, 
replied gravely: “This is a holiday, 
Tokeramo, It is the feast day of No- 
bori Noseku and we celebrate the fes- 
tival of little boys—of our dear little 
boys, and not one of them here in this 
far off country,” he added sadly. 

“I have four at home,” said Joshi- 
kawa feelingly. “For the Mikado.” 

With a strange unanimity and as 
though inspired by some subtle under- 
standing, the mention of the Mikado’s 
name made every head bow as though 
in silent prayer. 

“We brought one with us, Toker- 
amo,” said Yamoshi, bringing forward 
a young boy of eighteen who bowed 
with great respect to Tokeramo and 
Joshikawa. “Not exactly a boy any 
more, but he is the youngest among us 
and he has just come from Japan. His 
name is Hironari.” 

“Heaven bless you, my boy,” said 
Tokeramo, embracing him. 

“I know you, my son,” said Joshi- 
kawa, affectionately placing his arm 
upon the young man’s shoulder. “I 
know your whole family. How is your 
honorable father and all your rel- 
atives ?” 

Hironari bowed low with respect. 
“Thank you; we are all well at home,” 
he said. “I was especially charged to 
visit you all as soon as I arrived in Ber- 
lin and to give everyone loving greet- 
ings. To you, Tokeramo, the. Mikado 
sends his warmest greetings.” 

Once more all present bowed low at 
the mention of the sacred name of the 
Emperor. 

“Were you allowed to appear before 
the Mikado?” asked Tokeramo after a 
patse. 

“Yes, at the great audience when tha 
students leaving for Europe and Amer- 
ica were received,” replied Hironari. 

“What did the Mikado say,” inquired 
Joshikawa. 
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“Only this:” was the grave reply; 
“the asked us all to labor, but he said it 
very earnestly.” 

_ “Have you any special mission?” 
asked Tokeramo. 

“No, I have not as yet chosen a ca- 
reer,” answered the young boy. “I shall 
attend the University. I am staying 
with the others at the Wallen Pen- 
sion.” 

“That is not right, my son,” inter- 
rupted Tokeramo gravely. “I have told 
you all, my dear friends, that it is not 
best for you to live together. You must 
scatter; you must come in contact with 
strangers and learn their ways. From 
the beginning of next month you must 
all live separately. Only in that way 
can you pick up the manners and cus- 
toms of these Europeans. And you, 
Hironari, be diligent. Observe every- 
thing. Attend church frequently.” 

“Church? Why?” inquired the sur- 
prised Hironari. 

“Because there you will hear ser- 
mons delivered with excellent enunci- 
ation, the words pronounced very 
slowly and distinctly. That will aid you 
greatly in perfecting your knowledge 
of the language.” 

Tokeramo paused suddenly and rang 
the bell to summon Johann. The little 
group of Japanese whispering, talking 
and laughing among themselves sud- 
denly became grave and silent the mo- 
ment the foreigner entered the room. 

“Did you ring, sir?” inquired the serv- 
ant. 

“Yes, prepare tea, 
keramo. 

“Tf you please,” said Johann, hesitat- 
ing, “there are two gentlemen waiting 
in the ante room. I did not permit them 
to enter because your friends are here.” 

Johann presented two cards to To- 
keramo, who read the names and 
smiled. “Professor Bernard Bruck, 
Herr Otto Lindner,” he read. “The 
first I know—the old college professor 
who has loaned us so many interesting 
articles. If you will permit me, my 
friends, we will receive them. Bid them 
enter, Johann.” 

Professor Bruck proved to be a 
pompous old gentlemen of about fifty, 
while his companion was a younger 


’ 


commanded To- 
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man. He wore the unmistakable dress 
of an artist, yet something about the 
way in which his tie was adjusted and 
the unkempt appearance of his hair 
suggested that he took little care of his 
personal appearance. Although appar- 
ently of breeding and refinement, his 
attire suggested that too much dissipa- 
tion and drink had not been without 
their effects upon his outward appear- 
ance. He looked around him with 
suspicion as he was ushered into the 
room among the Japanese and laughed 
cynically as they bowed gravely to greet 
him. 

“My dear Tokeramo,” said the Pro- 
fessor with an important air, “I am 
very happy that I can bring with me 
to-day, Herr Lindner, who is a very 
able writer. I am sure you will be inter- 
ested in him.” 

Herr Lindner made a gesture of an- 
noyance, but Professor Bruck con- 
tinued: “It is interesting to note how 
many well-known authors and scient- 
ists have taken up the study of Japan 
and the Japanese race. In my new book 
there is an entire chapter about Japan. 
By the way, I have come for the manu- 
script which I loaned you—that is, if 
you have been kind enough to finish 
with it.” 

“T read it with great delight,” replied 
Tokeramo seriously. “In fact, I was 
quite carried away with it. I liked it 
exceedingly well, and it astonished me 
because of the great thought you had 
expended upon such a work.” 

Professor Bruck smiled with grati- 
fication. “Did I not tell you it would 
be very interesting? But my final de- 
duction I will make in the next volume. 
May I ask you for the manuscript?” 

Tokeramo made a slight gesture of 
annoyance. 

“T took the liberty of handing it to my 
friend, Dr. Omayi Seakwa,” he an- 
swered, indicating one of the students. 
“Of course I hoped to get your con- 
sent, but I need hardly caution you that 
he would be very careful with such a 
priceless manuscript.” 

The Professor seemed very much an- 
noyed. “But this is a most important 
manuscript,’ he protested. “It is the 
result of thirty years of research.” 





















Dr. Omayi Seakwa stepped forward 
and bowed. “It is a wonderful work,” 
he said. “Splendid!I read it through and 
through. Never before have I enjoyed 
a scientific work as much.” 

Once more the Professor smiled at 
the compliment bestowed upon his pre- 
cious manuscript. “That is really most 
gratifying,’ he said. “May I trouble 
you to send it to my apartment to-day? 
Here is my address,” he added, handing 
his card to Dr. Seakwa. 

Dr. Seakwa seemed a trifle embar- 
rassed. “It was a revelation to me,” he 
said, “—so much so that I loaned it to 
my friend, Dr. Kitamuru. He, likewise, 
found it very absorbing.” 

Professor Bruck fairly spluttered in 
his indignation, yet he endeavored to 
be polite. “But, gentlemen, the results 
of my research must not become known 
yet,” he protested. 

“We shall preserve inviolate your 
secret, Professor,” answered Tokeramo, 
bowing, and turned to Kitamuru, to 
whom the Professor’s card had been 
handed by Dr. Seakwa. 

“Do not think for one moment, my 
dear Professor,” volunteered Dr. Kita- 
muru, “that we would abuse your con- 
fidence. But your excellent work so 
impressed and interested all of us that 
we could not resist passing it from hand 
to hand. However, I can assure you 
that we will return the manuscript to 
you day after to-morrow.” 

Professor Bruck was quite hurt to 
think of the carelessness with which his 
manuscript had been handed around, 
but the obvious respect and the compli- 
ments bestowed upon him finally made 
him smile. 

“Very well, then—the day after to- 
morrow,” he said. “But of course you 
all know how sacred my manuscript is 
to me. Take the chapter about the Jap- 
anese, for instance. See how faith- 
fully I have described them—their in- 
nocence, their childlike simplicity, and 
their courage.” 

Tokeramo bowed gravely. “Thank 
you, Professor,” he said. “Your good 
opinion affords us much pleasure.” 

Herr Lindner had listened to this 
brief conversation with an amused and 
cynical air. He had found much interest 
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in the effective way the Japanese had 
succeeded in passing the result of Pro- 
fessor Bruck’s research from hand to 


_hand, and now he could no longer re- 


strain an outburst which was perhaps 
partially inspired by the fact that he 
had visited several beer gardens on the 
way to Tokeramo’s home. 

“T am hardly inclined to believe that 
you are really pleased,” he interrupted, 
to Tokeramo’s great surprise. “Do not 
protest for these gentlemen; they can 
all take care of themselves. A small 
dose of sincerity will not hurt them.” 

“My dear Lindner, how can you say 
such things to our friends?” protested 
the Professor. 

“Oh, it is amusing,” cried Lindner, 
laughing bitterly, while the Japanese all 
stared at him stolidly and _ silently. 
“Here are we in Berlin, and in fact the 
entire world, all hoaxed by these yellow 
men. An agreeable race who visit us 
by thousands. Just to make our acz 
quaintance? Did it nev@r occur to you 
they might have some other motive? 
These people love their country and 
their families. They do not enjoy being 
in our midst. They are ill at ease among 
us, and deep down in their hearts they 
despise us. Why, then, do they stay 
among us? Have you ever considered 
that?” 

“Indeed I have,” replied Professor 
Bruck pompously, while Tokeramo and 
the other Japanese listened intently. “It 
is all very simple. A love of culture, 
my dear Lindner, love of culture!” 

“Culture, indeed,” retorted Lindner 
sarcastically. “What do they want with 
culture? The Japanese have more than 
enough already. They can teach the 
white man the A-B-C of culture. No, a 
deeper, stronger motive keeps them in 
our midst. They are designing, un- 
scrupulous men, my dear Professor.” 

Professor Bruck half apologized to 
Tokeramo with a gesture, but the little 
group of Japanese were not offended. 
With absolutely no show of emotion, 
all were listening intently. 

“You are positively insulting,” cried 
Bruck. “I introduce you to this friendly 
circle and you abuse them to their 
faces. You call them designing and un- 
scrupulous? How dare you!” 





























“That’s what they are,” cried Lind- 
ner, “—born dissemblers. Look at them. 
Look at those calm masks. The devil 
knows what they are scheming within, 
but without they are all as cool as ice.” 

Tokeramo bowed respectfully. “What 
would you have,” he inquired, “con- 
sidering the courtesy and respect we 
owe to you, our visitors?” 

“Fiddlesticks,” retorted Lindner. 
“What is there in me to respect—or for 
that matter in the Professor either?” 

“IT beg of you, my dear Lindner,” 
cried Bruck indignantly. 

“T hold all Japan in contempt,” con- 
tinued Lindner, facing the little group 
of Japanese, who had instinctively 
drawn together as though for self pro- 
tection. “I hate duplicity in an indi- 
vidual—-much more so than in a nation. 
I have no respect for any of them. If 
in the East there is a nation to be 
respected, that nation is China. She 
makes no pretense. She hates us and 
she does not attempt to hide that hate. 


But you Japanese are cunning; you try | 


to ingratiate yourselves with us. Yes, 
and what is more,” he added, facing 
them defiantly. “I have no respect 
. whatever for your reputed valor. Had 
a single one of you a particle of cour- 
age, you would have thrown me out of 
this room long ago.” 

Two or three of the Japanese stu- 
dents, stung to the quick at this taunt, 
started forward as though to carry out 
his wishes, but Tokeramo made a single 
gesture and old Joshikawa uttered one 
word in the Japanese language. In an 
instant all had regained their self con- 
trol and gazed blankly at their visitor. 

“That would be a waste of energy,” 
replied Tokeramo politely. “You will 
in good time leave of your own ac- 
cord.” 

Professor Bruck was so embarrassed 
that he hardly knew what to say, while 
Lindner moved toward the door. “Of 
course, am going now,” said the artist. 

“Please stay,” insisted Tokeramo 
affably. “You interest us greatly. What 
you say is all so very edifying. You will 
accept a cup of tea, will you not? With 
tum,” he added, noticing that Lindner 
hesitated. 

“No,” replied Lindner, “but I will 
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take rum without tea.” Tokeramo al- 
most smiled. He went to the table and 
poured out a glass of cognac. This he 
handed to.Lindner, after which he 
filled a second glass for the Professor, 
while he himself, took a third. 

“To the triumph of German genius!” 
said Tokeramo. “And to its representa- 
tives,” he added. 

“I protest,” interrupted Professor 
Bruck. “Mr. Lindner is not representa- 
tive of our race.” 

“Perhaps you are, my dear Profes- 
sor,” said Lindner sarcastically. 

“Perhaps I am,” retorted the pro- 
fessor, turning his back upon the artist, 
who laughed. 

“Peace, gentlemen, peace,” inter- 
rupted Tokeramo. “See, we poor de- 
spised Japanese, who but a moment ago 
you had humbled to the dust—we are 
fifty million people, yet we are one. 
Whereas you, only two of you, seem to 
have the greatest differences of opin- 
ion. In this fashion your people cer- 
tainly will not make much progress.” 

“What do I care for progress?” re- 
torted Lindner. “It concerns me as little 
as the flies which die in winter.” 

“What do you care for, then?” 
inquired Tokeramo. “Surely there is 
something in life for which you exist. 
Is it wealth?” 

“T snap my fingers at wealth,” cried 
the artist. 

“Your religion then, your God?” 

“We are not on speaking terms.” 

“Yourself, then ?” 

“Bah! I am one of the last creatures 
in the world.” 

Tokeramo smiled. “Oh, now I see,” 
he said. “You who think so little of 
your God or yourself—naturally it 
would be vain to expect of you a higher 
opinion of us.” The little group of Jap- 
anese smiled as they appreciated the 
clever repartee of their fellow country- 
man. 

“You are a bright fellow,” said Lind- 
ner, admiringly, “but I did not come 
here to talk. I have a far more impor- 
tant matter to settle with one of you 
Japanese. May I speak a moment with 
you alone, Tokeramo?” The Japanese 
drew his visitor to one side of the li- 
brary, apart from the others. 





“Someone of you Japanese,” began 
Lindner seriously, “is in love with a 
European lady.” 

Tokeramo’s face was absolutely im- 
passive. 

“Tt is entirely possible,” he ‘replied. 
“We have met many European ladies. 
I dare ‘say that every man ‘here knows 
many European ladies. But I am in 
Berlin on much'more serious business, 
believe me, than to discuss with you or 
anyone else such matters.” 

“Some day,” said Lindner almost 
savagely, “I am going: to ‘meet ‘face to 
face one of the Japanese in this room. 
I do not know which one, but one of 
this little group has stolen the light 
from a woman’s eyes, from me. If I 
find him he will have cause to ‘remem- 
ber Lindner, the artist. That is all, my 
friend, Tokeramo. We shall meet 
again.” 

And without pausing to say farewell 
or even ‘bother withthe Professor, who 
sputtered an apology, Lindner dashed 
from the house. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FEAST OF LITTLE BOYS 


The moment ‘the two Europeans had 
left the room, ‘the dozen Japanese who 
had ‘been so silent ‘and restrained -dur- 
ing their presence burst into ‘boisterous 
laughter. In a moment the mask was 
torn from their faces and ‘they loudly 
imitated the manners and ‘speech? of 
Lindner and the pomposity of the old 
Professor. 

“The two apes,” cried Tokeramo de- 
risively. “What fools they were! How 
ridiculous of them!” 

“Did you read my book,” cried 
Yamoshi, imitating Professor Bruck. 
“Did you really read it, and did you 
like it?” 

“Two stupid clowns,” murmured 
Joshikawa. “And the elder has ‘been 
working upon one book for thirty 
years.” 

“The contents of which we appro- 
priated in five days,” laughed one of 
the Japanese. 

‘Tokeramo: suddenly ‘raised his hand 
to signify that all levity should cease. 
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“My friends, that is the secret of our 
progress,” he cried. “Make the wisdom 
of the world: ours. Generations have 
perished, martyrs have suffered and 
died, to bring the white brute where he 
is. And all his knowledge, all his sci- 
ence, we grasp in as many years as it 
has taken him centuries.” 

Old Joshikawa for the first time 
broke into a smile. “Let them always 
believe that we admire them .and their 
work, these hated white people,” he 
said malevolently. 

“Yes, and when they evelve some- 
thing useful, politely make it ours,” 
added Kobayashi. 

“What :a creature this Lindner is,” 
said Tokeramo contemptuously. “He 
staggers through his-life like.a sick fly. 
He hums and buzzes without .knowing 
why he exists. For his country, for his 
God, for himself—nothing but .con- 
tempt. Such a life, without sense or 
purpose! And he is ‘like them all. They 
come, they go. They live, they perish, 
without ever knowing why. They are 
doomed, ‘these white men, and they 
must all die. A greater race will sup- 
plant them.” 

“Yes,” cried Joshikawa resonantly, 
“the men ‘of Japan will supplant them. 
Like a terrible typhoon out of the 
East, some day we will spring upon 
them, lay havoc their lands, usurp their 
power and make them bend the 
knee.” 

Something of the enthusiasm and 
fire of the speaker pervaded the air. 
As though moved by one common im- 
pulse, all raised the right hand. 

“Nippon, above all,” cried Toker- 
amo; and from a dozen _ throats 
came the echoing answer, “Nippon! 
Nippon!” 

“The fifty millions of Japan shall 
rule the world,” cried Tokeramo im- 
petuously. “And now, my friends,” he 
continued after a moment’s pause, “to- 
day is our feast day and you all are my 
guests. Let us celebrate it as we do in 
our own country. Most of you have 
been shere before and you can assist 
in the preparations. First we will dis- 
miss Johann and then it will be. like .e 
little spot of ourdear Nippon, so many 
thousand miles away.” 
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Answering a signal, the German serv- 
ant brought in the large pot of tea and 
the cakes which had been ordered. Then 
he withdrew and in a moment the 
dozen little yellow men, with strange 
activity, began to transform the living 
room into a veritable corner of old 
Japan. From the wardrobe several of 
the Japanese brought mats of straw 
and spread them upon the floor. Furni- 
ture was pushed back and a great screen 
was turned showing upon the opposite 
side the beautiful embroidered picture 
of Fujiyama, the great mountain of 
Japan. Mysterious strings were pulled 
and upon the walls appeared Japanese 
panels and drawings. Shades of bam- 
boo were pulled across the windows; a 
dozen pillows were spread in a semi- 
circle around the room and upon these 
Tokeramo and several of his friends 
seated themselves. Meanwhile Tokera- 
mo had pushed a button and a great 
Japanese globe fell from the ceiling and 
completely enveloped the electric light, 
giving a weird, soft glow to the illumi- 
nation. In an instant, as though by com- 
mon understanding, every Japanese re- 
moved his European coat and from a 
mystic wardrobe appeared a dozen 
Japanese kimonos, richly embroidered, 
some of bright yellow, and some red 
and scarlet, with golden flowers. The 
transformation of the room in less than 
three minutes was simply marvelous, 
and from being the drawing room of a 
European mansion fronting on Unter 
den Linden in Berlin, the room became 
a richly decorated bungalow in a gar- 
den of Tokio. 

“Well, what do you say to this, my 
boy,” asked Tokeramo, as he showed 
Hironari, the newcomer from Japan, 
to a seat. Hironari was hardly able to 
breathe for delight. 

“Oh, this is splendid,” he cried. 
“Why, I am home again.” 

“We play this little game occa- 
sionally,” said Tokeramo, as he cere- 
moniously began to pour the tea and 
hand it from one to another. “Always 
on holidays when we can be among our- 
selves, when we wish to talk without 
restriction of matters at home.” 

“About our beloved Nippon,” said 
Joshikawa. 
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“And about the future of Nippon,” 
added Kobayashi. 

“And about its past also. Is not the 
past splendid, my son?” 

“Glorious,” said Hironari. 

All drank tea in silence. Then while 
the little semi-circle of quaint Japanese 
figures awaited as though looking in- 
stinctively to the aged diplomat, who 
sat on the right hand of Tokeramo, 
Joshikawa said: “On the holiday of 
Nobori Noseku, the feast day of little 
boys, the children are in the habit of 
repeating the legends of our race, so 
that they may be inspired to deeds of 
valor by the glories of their ancestors. 
Do you know any of these legends, 
Hironari?” 

“Certainly, I do,” replied the boy 
respectfully. 

“Then tell us one now,” said Koba- 
yashi. “Some old, old tale. The story of 
Oyishi and the Knights.” 

“Japanese children, since the great 
war with Russia, tell other stories on 
the feast day of little boys,” replied 
the boy, simply. 

“Hear, hear,” cried several of those 
in the circle; and the boy began. “When 
the war broke out,” said Hironari, “a 
young man who had just married was 
drafted into the army. Though the 
couple were deeply in love, they parted 
without tears. As the days passed, he 
found that his longing for his wife in- 
terfered with his duty as a soldier. He 
could not think entirely of his country, 
so one dark night he stole quietly home, 
bent over his beloved as she peacefully 
slumbered, kissed her lips and killed 
her. Then he returned to his regiment, 
and became the best soldier of the 
Mikado. He was killed in Man- 
churia.” 

There was a moment of silence. As 
though by mutual consent all present 
drank a silent toast to the lost hero. 
Joshikawa broke the silence. “Who 
was the hero,” he asked. 

“It was my brother,” replied Hiron- 
ari. 

Again tea was served. The room be- 
came almost dark in the fading light 
of the afternoon, while through the 
Japanese lantern over the electric lights 
there was a faint red glow. 
















“Great deeds remain,” said Toker- 
amo. “They cannot be wiped out, and 
we shall add to them. Nippon, Nippon, 
how far. your greatness has already 
spread. We, who are here on foreign 
soil, are but your first soldiers. Where- 
ever a Japanese appears and surveys 
a country and people as I do, as we all 
do—that, in itself, is the first step of 
conquest. We are but the vanguard and 
as surely as we have come, the others 
shall follow.” 

“Beloved Nippon,” cried Kobayashi, 
“Flower of the East! Across the miles 
I see your beautiful fields, your gardens, 
your lovely streams. I feel the odor of 
the Matzura blossom. Tokio—it is even- 
ing there too. The little gardens are all 
lighted up. Two long years since I saw 
you last. People were singing in your 
streets, my beautiful Tokio.” 

Some one commenced to hum a 
lovely Japanese melody. Hironari 
reached behind him and produced a 
guitar, upon which he commenced to 
play the same air. Half a dozen others 
joined in the singing and the strange, 
weird song so enraptured everyone that 
the little semi-circle of men seated on 
the floor did not hear the door open. A 
shadow appeared in the faint evening 
light. It was Illona. 

She stood silently behind them until 
the song was over. Then instinctively, 
as though she had seen a beautiful 
play in the theatre amid gorgeous 
scenery and surroundings, she clapped 
her hands with delight. 

“Oh, how beautiful,” she cried. “Sing 
it again.” 

All sprang to their feet in surprise. 
“Who is that,” cried Tokeramo, not 
recognizing her in the semi-darkness. 

“Tt is I,” exclaimed Ilona. “But per- 
haps I intrude? Shall I go?” she added 
petulantly, as the little group of 
Japanese drew to one side very much 
embarrassed and began to remove their 
kimonos behind the screen. 

Tokeramo calmly went to the push 
button and turned on all the electric 
lights in the room. With the same rap- 
idity with which the transformation 
to Japan had been accomplished, the 
Japanese had already made the apart- 
ment look like a European drawing- 
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room. The last kimono had been re- 
placed in the closet without any vestige 
of surprise, and now Joshikawa in his 
frock coat and the students in their 
European clothes, stood before her 
respectfully. 

“My dear Illona,” said Tokeramo 
coldly, “I told you I would be busy this 
evening with my friends.” 

“Busy,” cried [Illona _petulantly. 
“Singing and drinking tea? Do you call 
that busy? And on such an occasion I 
am not wanted, I suppose. And how 
beautiful your room looked. Please give 
me a cup of tea?” 

“A little patience, my dear,” said 
Tokeramo stiffly. “I have not even in- 
troduced my friends.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Illona, “that is 
unnecessary. If they are your friends 
they are mine. Now you are a dear old 
fellow,” she said, going to Joshikawa 
and insisting upon pressing him by the 
hand. “I have an uncle who looks just 
like you.” 

Joshikawa, with studied formality, - 
bowed low but said nothing. Illona 
linked her arm in his and asked confi- 
dentially : “Tell me, what is the position 
of the Japanese woman socially? Who 
knows—perhaps I may become one 
some day,” she added coquettishly. 

“The Japanese woman, Fréuleim, is 
the first woman in the world,” replied 
the aged diplomat. “She is the servant 
and caretaker of her husband, and the 
nurse of her children, whom she bears 
for her country.” 

Illona made a wry face. “I shouldn’t 
fancy that,’ she said, turning from 
Joshikawa. Before her stood Hironari, 
the young man from Japan. She 
smiled. 

“This is my friend, Hironari, just 
from Japan,” said Tokeramo, intro- 
ducing him. 

“Really, you have just come from 
Japan?” cried Ilona. 

“The day before yesterday,” smiled 
the boy. 

“How old are 
Tilona. 

“T am eighteen, Fraulein.” 

“You dear little Japanese boy,” she 
said impulsively. “How queer you must 
feel in this great city. It must be very 


you?” inquired — 































difficult to accustom yourself to the 
noise and confusion.” 

“Not at all,” answered Hironari. “I 
have lived many years in Tokio, and 
‘Tokio is as large as Berlin.” 

“Really,” cried Illona, amazed. “I 

thought it was a little place full of little 
things, little houses, little gardens, with 
little men scurrying around. Tokeramo 
told me that all Japan was but a 
garden.” 

“Yes, a garden in which there are 
fifty million people,” replied Hironari. 

“How interesting,” said Illona; then, 
struck by a sudden thought, she drew 
‘him to one side and asked: “Look here, 
‘if you are just from Japan, perhaps 
you know all about Tokeramo’s family. 
‘Has he a little Japanese sweetheart or 
-a wife out there?” 

“No, Fraulein, he has neither,” said 
-the boy simply. 

“But surely he has had many love 
-affairs,” insisted the girl. “You must 
know of them. Please tell me all about 
them and I will never say you told 
“me.” 

“T know nothing of such affairs,” 
-answered the boy. “At home, Tokeramo 
-occupied a very high position, and was 
‘always taken up with public affairs. He 

is of a very serious mind.” 

“Oh, how tiresome and dull,” she 
-said, with a bored air. “And you, my 
‘little man, were you never in love?” 

Hironari was very much _ embar- 
-rassed. “No, Fraulein,” he said. 

“Never,” whispered Illona, making 
eyes at him. “I do not believe you.” 

“Really, Fraulein, it is true,” insisted 
sthe boy. 

“Listen, Hironari,” continued Illona 
-softly, “I am going to tell you some- 
‘thing. But you must promise that 
you will not tell Tokeramo. Do you 
‘promise ?” 

‘Yes, Friulein.” 

“Well, I have a friend,” whispered 
‘Illona, “a nice, pretty little girl and I 
know she will like very much to meet 
-you.” Suddenly she noticed Tokeramo, 
and raising her voice she added hastily : 
“Ts Japan rich in natural resources, 

Hironari ?” 

“Very rich, Fraulein,’ answered the 


“boy. 
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“Weil, Illona, have you learned 
everything about Japan,” inquired To- 
keramo with a smile. 

“Yes, a great deal,” answered the 
girl. “I have to find out from others 
what you will never tell me. But now I 
want a cup of tea.” 

As several of the Japanese offered to 
serve her, Hironari drew Tokeramo to 
one side and asked: “Dear brother, 
what sort of girl is that?” “That,” re- 
plied Tokeramo uneasily, “—well, the 
Fréulein is a little Geisha girl.” 

“Yours?” 

Ves.” 

“I want to tell you,” said Hironari 
earnestly, “that she has just tried to 
make an appointment for me to meet 
some friend of hers—a girl friend.” 

“You must not take her seriously,” 
replied Tokeramo sharply. “She does 
not mean anything.” 

Joshikawa frowned as he observed 
the familiarity Illona showed with the 
place and its master. It was the first 
time he had encountered her. No hint 
of Tokeramo’s interest in Illona had 
ever reached him and he was displeased 
to find the most powerful agent of the 
Mikado apparently in the toils of a 
dangerous woman. 

“T am afraid of that woman and her 
influence,” he murmured to his chief of 
staff, Kobayashi. “I do not understand 
how Tokeramo can bear her.” 

“Something must be done,” said 
Kobayashi. “I have my report on her 
movements and after you have read it 
we can take further steps to-night.” 

“Yes,” said Joshikawa decisively, 
“Tokeramo must be freed of this 
woman.” 

“T will see that it is attended to,” 
replied Kobayashi with an air of finality 
as though everything had been settled. 

With a silent salutation of farewell, 
Joshikawa and Kobayashi bowed and 
took their departure. One by one, the 
other Japanese said adieu and left the 
room. 

“Why are they leaving,” asked Ilona. 
“Have I driven them away? I am 
so fags 

“No, but the hour is getting late,” 
replied Tokeramo. 

Without a word, he strolled into his 











dressing-room. Illona waited in vain 
for some word or sign to show that 
he had forgiven her unwarranted in- 
trusion. Then with a little cry of 
rage she took off her hat and cloak, 
curled up among the cushions of the 
large divan and called at him defiantly 
through the curtains: 

“Anyhow, I am here, and I am going 
to stay to supper.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE EUROPEAN GEISHA GIRL 


Half an hour later, Illona, after in- 
vading the pantry and finding that Jo- 
hann and all the servants had gone for 
the afternoon, served a light repast and 
succeeded in persuading Tokeramo to 
smile again. 

“T am sorry I drove away your com- 
pany,” she pouted. “They will be angry 
and say mean things. You, too, are 


“T? Not at all,” replied Tokeramo 
seriously. 

“Yes, you are,” insisted Ilona. 

“Why don’t you scold me? You 
should be angry, and instead, you smile. 
You are such a dear,” she added, put- 
ting her arms around his neck. 

“Well, what is it you want of me 
now ?” inquired Tokeramo calmly. | 

“Nothing,” declared Illona, sulking, 
as she flounced into a chair. “I come 
here to you full of love and you—you 
ask me what I want.” 

“But, my dear Illona,” protested 
Tokeramo. 

“Oh, you are a fine fellow,” cried 
Iilona suddenly, her mood changing. 
She went to him and stroked the silken 
kimono. “In that kimono you are almost 
handsome. How beautiful it is! How 
nice you all looked together! As if you 
really were in Japan, at home. Yet here 
you are, alone with a strange woman.” 
She put her arms around him and drew 
him to the sofa. “But I am not quite a 
stranger to you, am I,” she added 
laughingly. “I belong to you because I 
love you. Doesn’t that make me half 
Japanese? I wonder shall I become en- 
tirely so?” 

Going to the closet, Ilona picked 
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out a beautiful silk kimono and slipped 


it on over her gown. 

“How do you like it,” she cried, sit- 
ting beside him and stroking his thick 
black hair. “Come, I will pacify you, 
my Japanese.” 

“But I am not cross, Illona,” said 
Tokeramo seriously. 

Illona drew his head towards hers 
and kissed him. “If only you. would 
not be so serious, my beloved,” she 
said. “If only you would speak to me 
once from the depths of your heart, 
sincerely and freely, like a man ought 
to the woman who loves him.” 

“That is what I am doing,” insisted 
Tokeramo. 

“Then rest your head on my shoulder 
—so, darling,” she added. Then sud- 
denly she whispered: “Did you like 
Tira?” 

“Who is Tira?” 

“You rogue, as if you did not know! 
The one who was with me _ here 
to-day.” 

“Yes, I liked her,” he said simply. 

“Of course, you liked her,” cried 
Illona with annoyance. “It is all the 
same to you, this one or that, just so 
long as it be a woman. You do not care 
about anything else.” 

“Now, Illona, don’t be foolish,” he 
objected. 

“She talked of you all the way 
home,” said Illona angrily. “I quarreled 
with her because of it. I know she will 
come and calf on you and talk about 
me. Will you let her in?” 

“T cannot refuse to see anyone who 
calls on business,” said Tokeramo. 

“T thought as much,” protested Il- 
lona. “And she will slander me to you 
—I know it. Oh, why do I always trust 
everyone,” she added, half in tears. 

“I am sure she will lie about me,” 
continued Illona, crying. “She is that 
kind; she is a mean, a dangerous 
woman.” 

“Nonsense,” said Tokeramo, endeav- 
oring to comfort her. “Your friend im- 
pressed me as a gentle, simple girl, and 
you have nothing to fear from her. 
Now please do not weep. You know 
there is but one woman for me—you.” 

“Really and truly?’ cried Ilona, 
smiling and embracing him. “My dear, - 
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darling 
you el 

Tokeramo sighed wearily. This love- 
making was beginning to get on his 
nerves and he was fired by a desire to 
complete his work. 

“And now, my dear,” he said, “for a 
little while do try and forget your 
jealousies. I am somewhat weary to- 
night and you must not try my pa- 
tience.” 

“T will be good to you, my darling,” 
whispered - Illona. “If you are tired, 
close your eyes and rest your head on 
my shoulder. Let me kiss you. Why are 
you so tired, my love? Have you many 
cares? Do these people worry you?” 

“No,” replied Tokeramo dreamily. 
“They are all brave, serious men.” 

“And among them you are like a 
general. You are their leader. You com- 
mand and they obey and they are all 
dependent upon you.” 

“Oh, no, you do not understand.” 

“Then, why do they always come to 
you and consult you in everything?” 
she insisted. “What is it that you all 
talk about so secretly ?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” he said 
. carelessly. 

“That is not so. You know it is not 

so,” she said after a pause. “Why do 
_ keep everything from me, my dar- 
ing? I have known you for over a year 
and yet you will not tell me anything. 
You should tell me everything, just as 
you would your wife. These Japanese 
are not your friends—they do not love 
“e You are useful to them—that is 
all.” 

“And you, Illona,” he asked seriously, 
“do you love me? Do you really and 
truly love me?” 

“My dear heart, I do love you, yes 
I do,” she replied, caressing him. “But 
there are times when love changes to 
hate, for I feel that everything is of 
greater importance to you than I am. 
I feel that it would make no difference 
in your life if I should leave you. But 
if you only knew how I love you and 
how I suffer because of you. You will 
be kind to me—you will love me—you 
will not deceive me? You are not like 
all the rest—I can trust you-is it not 
so, my love?” 


sweetheart. How I love 
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“Yes, my Illona,” replied Tokeramo 
softly. 

“And you can trust me, you can con- 
fide in me,” continued the girl. 

“But I do,” protested Tokeramo. 

“Not that way,” insisted Illona. 
“You seem to shut yourself in, and that 
makes me sad. Why are you always so 
afraid with me, the woman who loves 
you—the woman whom you love? Why 
do you always smile so coldly? Why 
are you always the same—never sad, 
never glad? You should be sad, for you 
are far from home, among strangers, 
with a strange woman, for I am a 
stranger to you after all, am I not?” 

“No,” he whispered. “You are my 
Illona.” 

“Then speak—-say something—tell 
me,” she replied softly. 

“No, I must not,” 
tatingly. 

“My love,” she whispered, “think! 
I am here with you. I am a Japanese 
woman. Close your eyes, my darling, 
and dream. Now you are-.in Japan, 
home, in your own room, in Tokio. 
Through the window steals the sweet 
fragrance of spring. Everything is 
beautiful—” 

“What a sweet, warm face, you 
have,” murmured the man. “And how 
beautiful this flower,” he added, touch- 
ing a rose which she wore in her 
bosom. 

“And are the flowers of Japan more 
lovely ?”. she asked softly. 

“Yes—and more abundant. Every- 
thing is better there,” he murmured. 
“Everything is. different.” 

“Kiss me,” she said, leaning over. 
Their lips met in a silent caress and 
then she added wistfully: “Tell me 
about it. Tell me all.” 

For the first time Tokeramo lost the 
reserve which had characterized him at 
all times. He spoke freely and openly. 
“What shall I tell you, my dearest? 
About what shall I speak ?” 

“Everything, everything,” 
pered. 

“T would have to tell you so much,” he 
murmured. “My thoughts—my child- 
hood, my brothers. Our house stood at 
the end of the town. There begins a 
long row of trees. Beyond, you can see 
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the fields. It is two years now since I 
saw them. I went out for the last time to 
the rice fields. There was a little bridge 
—I sat down by the running water. 
Now I am going away, I thought, and 
heaven only knows when I will return. 
And I was very sad. That was very 
queer, for I should have rejoiced at the 
trust they had placed in my—the trust 
and confidence of selecting me for such 
an important mission—” 

He stopped abruptly. Perhaps he felt 
that he was talking too much. 

“Yes, darling, the trust—yes, go on,” 
whispered Illona. 

“And the evenings there are so beau- 
tiful,” he continued evasively. “So dif- 
ferent! A thousand dainty-colored 
lights twinkle and glimmer from out 
the trees. Cherry blossoms every- 
where! Nice little women being carried 
around in their jinrickshas—soft music 
comes from the. tiny houses. Now my 
people go down to the landing to await 
the boat, expecting a letter from me 
here in Berlin.” 

“Beautiful,” she whispered. “Oh, how 
I love you!” 

“What more can I tell you,” he added 


dreamily. “It is so hard, so far 
away.” 
“Tell me _ everything,” continued 


Illona. “Tell me about yourself, your 
boyhood, your aims—how you come to 
be intrusted with so great a mission. 
Tell me why you were sent here.” 

“It was a great matter,” he said softly 
and dreamily. “I had to come because 
they chose me, It is not alone my affair. 
It concerns us all. I have been working 
at it now a year and a half without 
rest—I am tired. I am weary—I must 
rest.” 

“You are here alone with me,” she 
whispered. “You are mine now, mine.” 

“Yes,” he sighed like a man in a 
dream. “Yours.” 

“And you will remain mine,” she 
murmured. “You will love me—you will 
be jealous of me. I shall be your only 
passion. You will confide in me, you 
will tell me all, you will kiss me. Love 
me—tell me all—” 

There was a sharp ring of the bell. 
Tokeramo struggled as if to free him- 
self from some spell. He looked around 
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him slowly; passing his hand over his © 
eyes as though waking from qa deep 
sleep, he looked at Illona searchingly 
and rose slowly to his feet. 

Johann entered, and handed him a 
letter. 

“An important message, sir,” he said. 
“It is from his excellency, the honor- 
able Joshikawa. He commanded me to 
give it to you immediately.” Tokeramo 
took the envelope and opened it. 

“Is it any bad news, dear,” inquired 
Iilona. 

“T cannot say,” he replied. “A mat- 
ter of great importance must be decided 
to-night and Joshikawa is coming here 
to consult with me.” 

Illona carelessly put on her hat and 
cloak and smoothed her hair before the 
mirror. 

“Oh, very well,” she said flippantly, 
“I suppose I will be in the way again. 
I think it is time for me to go to the 
theatre, anyhow. I go on at the begin- 
ning of the second act and I would 
hate to keep them waiting. Good-by, 
Tokeramo; I may look in on you 
later.” 

With a light laugh she left him, 
standing motionless by the desk. He 
seemed absorbed in a revery and did 
not hear her as she went out 


CHAPTER VI 
THE REPORT OF KOBAYASHI 


It was apparent when he entered the 
room, that something of grave impor- 
tance had brought Joshikawa to see 
Tokeramo again so soon. He was fol- 
lowed by his faithful secretary and 
chief. of staff, Kobayashi. Tokeramo 
greeted his guests formally and they 
responded in a courteous manner. 

“T must apologize for coming to see 
you again, my dear friend,” began the 
gray haired diplomat. “I have in my 
pocket papers of the gravest importance 
which may affect your future and your 
work for Japan. It is necessary that 
you should be informed of the contents 
of these papers immediately.” 

Tokeramo seemed surprised, but 
listened with respectful attention. 

“In your house tls afternoon,” con- 








tinued Joshikawa sternly, “I observed 
a young an,” 

“Tf you please, dear friend,” inter- 
rupted Tokeramo, “let us not discuss 
the young lady. I told you this after- 
noon she was nothing to me and the 
affair is not serious.” 

“We must understand this matter 
thoroughly,” insisted Joshikawa. “With 
a mere harmless acquaintance I would 
mot find fault. I would esteem an 
acquaintance with the average Euro- 
pean lady highly advantageous to us, 
because of what we could learn of their 
manners and customs. But it was evi- 
dent to me and to the others that this 
affair is not an average acquaintance.” 

“But I protest,” began Tokeramo, 
when the elder man lifted his hand for 
silence. 

“Let me continue,” he said sternly. 
“T am older than you, Tokeramo. I 
have had more experience. I saw that 
this woman was weaving a spell around 
you. She comes to your house unan- 
nounced when your servants are away. 
She enters with a key which you, your- 
self, must have given her. You spend 
far too much time in the company of 
such a woman to explain it on any other 
_ than that you are in love with 

er.” 

Tokeramo said nothing, but by his 
breathing it was plain that he labored 
under suppressed excitement. 

“The paper in my possession,” con- 
tinued Joshikawa, “is a report on the 
woman known as Illona Kerner. She is 
an actress, or rather a performer at one 
of the music halls. She has figured in 
five scandals in Berlin in the last six 
years. She is even now carrying on a 
notorious affair with the very artist, 
Lindner, whom you met this after- 
noon” 

“That is false,” cried Tokeramo, ris- 
ing to his feet. 

“Tt is true,” insisted Joshikawa im- 
periously. 

“T cannot believe it,” said Tokeramo, 
bewildered. “I have too much respect 
for you, my friend, to believe anything 
except that you have been mis- 
informed. 

Joshikawa turned toward Kobayashi. 

“It was Kobayashi who obtained the 
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facts,” he said sharply. “There can be 
no mistake, The woman is well known 
and our system is too perfect to admit 
that we have been led into error,” 

Tokeramo sank into the large chair 
behind his desk and buried his face in 
his hands. After a pause he looked up 
and said without visible evidence of any 
emotion whatever: “Your orders?” 

“You must never see her again,” 
commanded Joshikawa. “Your work 
comes first—nothing must interfere 
with that.” 

“It shall be as you say,” replied 
Tokeramo calmly. 

“One thing more,” interrupted Ko- 
bayashi. “I fear the police are watching 
you. At least they suspect you are here 
on no ordinary mission.” 

“Why do you think that,” inquired 
Tokeramo. 

“The Berlin police are shrewd,” ex- 
plained Kobayashi. “You have secured 
some of your most important informa- 
tion—well, in not exactly the official 
way. They may have found that out. 
Some one may have told them. Have 
you anyone here whom you trust, who 
could have betrayed you?” 

“You know there is no European in 
whom I confide,” responded Tokeramo. 
“No one can look into my papers.” 

“But perhaps your servant—?” 

“T lock everything from him.” 

“But this man Lindner had an object 
in coming here this afternoon,” insisted 
Kobayashi. “He is after something. He . 
has made many inquiries among the 
Japanese of Berlin. Perhaps he has 
been ordered by the police to watch us.” 

“T cannot believe it,” replied Toker- 
amo. “He is a writer and an artist. He 
seeks interesting topics and so became 
interested in Japanese life. Still, I will 
look into the matter thoroughly. For 
that matter it may be a very simple 
task. Lindner, himself, will tell us.” 

Joshikawa smiled approvingly. “That 
is a good idea,” he said. “In ten minutes 
we can look this pale fool through and 
through.” 

“Yes, some day when we are all here 
together.” 

Kobayashi looked at his watch. “Herr 
Lindner will be here almost immedi- 


ately,” he said calmly. 
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“What do you mean,” asked Toker- 
amo in surprise. 

“This evening quite by accident, on 
the street, I met him,” explained Koba- 
yashi. “He inquired about you. A sud- 
den thought struck me. I told him you 
had become interested because of his 
remarks this afternoon and that you 
would be glad to see him again to-night. 
He promised to call, though I think it 
was merely a trick on his part to make 
further inquiries among us.” 

Tokeramo rang for the servant and 
when Johann entered, whispered a few 
words to him at the door. “If the young 
lady returns,” he said, “show her in the 
side way and bid her wait.” 

“If you please sir,” added Johann, 
“Herr Lindner is in the reception 
room.” 

“Show him in at once,” directed 
Tokeramo. In a few moments he was 
greeting the artist, who once more 
bowed to Joshikawa and Kobayashi, 
who greeted him with silent dignity. 

“T hope you will pardon me for 
troubling you to come here,” said 
Tokeramo, offering his guest a glass of 
cognac. “Really it is a matter of small 
importance. I hope I have not put you 
to any inconvenience.” 

“On the contrary, I have nothing else 
to do and this is some very good bran- 
dy,” replied Lindner, emptying his glass. 
“At best, I would be in the Secession 
Café discussing literary drivel, and 
that I can do on any other night of the 
year.” 

Tokeramo looked meaningly at his 
two friends and said, slowly: “You are 
an artist, Herr Lindner, and perhaps 
you are interested in Japanese art. In a 
short time I shall leave Berlin. I have 
here many beautiful Japanese drawings, 
together with many papers in which I 
have embodied the result of my ob- 
servation of your country. Perhaps you 
might like to look at them.” 

“The pictures, yes,” cried Lindner, 
“but as for your observations on Ger- 
many, they have no interest for me. I 
hate politics.” 

“Ah,” said Joshikawa, “I was under 
the impression that you were a student 
of political economy.” 

“The only political economy I know 


anything of is how to get as much 
liquor as possible for the least money,” 
replied Lindner, pouring out another 
glass of brandy. “Now this really in- 
terests me,” he added, picking up a 
portfolio of Japanese art work. ‘Types — 
of Japanese Feminine Beauty’—what a 
fine title for a-book.” 

“Accept it as a gift,” said Tokeramo, 
- will please me very much if you 
will.” 

“T thank you,” replied Lindner, “and 
if it is not taking too much, would you 
secure me the rights to reproduce the 
drawings and publish them in book 
form?” 

“Most certainly—with pleasure,” an- 
swered the Japanese. 

“T do not know how to thank you,” 
cried Lindner, turning the pages of the 
book. “I shall write catchy little de- 
scriptions on each page, bind it in yellow 
silk paper, and put on the cover a 
beautiful Japanese girl. It will be su- 
perb. My publishers will be overjoyed.” 

“Will you smoke?” asked Tokeramo, 
offering a cigaret. 

“Thank you,” replied Lindner. “A 
lucky evening and I have you to thank 
for it.” 

Kobayashi started up _ suddenly, 
“Some one rang,” he said. “I am sure I . 
heard the bell.” 

“TI heard nothing,” replied Tokeramo 
evasively. “It must be some mistake, 
Johann will see to it. And now, my dear 
friend, another glass of cognac.” 

“Cognac, yes,” cried Lindner, filling 
his glass. 

“To the success of the new book,” 
said Tokeramo, taking merely a sip of 
his brandy. 

“To the women, the beautiful women 
of Japan,” added Lindner, drinking the 
toast. 

Kobayashi, who had been watching 
this little scene intently, said craftily: 
“Tf I am not asking too much, Herr 
Lindner, how do you come to be in- 
terested in Japan and the Japanese?” 

“Oh, a trifle,’ answered Lindner 
carelessly. “A mere trifle first called my 
attention to you.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“Yes, a woman. She happened to 
mention you,” added Lindner. 





“A woman?” inquited Kobayashi. 

“Yes, a woman, may the devil take 
her,” repeated Lindner, pouring out 
another glass of brandy. “Now come, 
_ tell me—which of you has had a love 

affair with a European woman.” 

“I beg of you,” protested Kobayashi. 
“T am a man of family.” 

“Oh, no offense, my dear sir,” 
laughed Lindner, looking at Kobayashi 
carefully. “I hardly think it could be 
you or our friend here, Joshikawa, but 
' you, Herr Tokeramo—after all, you are 
a younger man.” 

Tokeramo smilingly shook his head in 
the negative. 

“But you have been here a long time,” 
insisted Lindner. “A year and a half. 
Surely in that time you must have had 
some dealings with them.” 

“None whatever,” replied Tokeramo 
with an inscrutable smile. 

“You were saying,” interrupted Ko- 
bayashi, “that a woman first directed 
your attention our way. That is ex- 
ceedingly interesting.” 

“Yes,” replied Lindner. “Singular, is 
it not?” 

“Decidedly so.” 

Tokeramo interrupted them a trifle 
impatiently, as though anxious to dis- 
miss the subject. “I think that is so 
much Herr Lindner’s own affair, that 
we should press him no further,” he 
said. 

“Oh, it’s of consequence no longer,” 
cried Lindner boisterously, under the in- 
fluence of the brandy. “Everything has 
been explained. I am going to marry 
the lady.” 

“The very one you spoke of?” in- 
quired Kobayashi. 

“The very one,” continued Lindner. 
“She wishes it, you see, and if a beauti- 
- ful woman wants something, how is it 
possible to refuse her?” 

“T am not qualified to say,” replied 
Tokeramo curtly. 

“How interesting,” continued the 
crafty Kobayashi, anxious to draw out 
the truth and convince Tokeramo of 
Lindner’s intrigue with Ilona. “And 
this woman is the one who directed 
"your attention to our little circle?” 

“The very one,” replied Lindner, be- 
coming talkative under the influence of 
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the brandy. “She told me that she had 
met a Japanese with whom she was in 
love—that I could hunt him up if I 
were so disposed. That is why I came 
here this afternoon and that is why I 
behaved so boorishly. I was tremen- 
dously excited, and 1 fear I must have 
been very disagreeable.” 

“And now everything is all right?” 
inquired Kobayashi. 

“Qh yes,” continued Lindner. “You 
see I wanted to break with her because 
she exasperated me so. But she had 
only been teasing me, so she said. It 
was her friend, not she, who had the 
Japanese lover. But if I should find out 
that Illona had been deceiving me in 
reality and that she is in love with one of 
you Japanese here in Berlin, I will 
never rest until I meet him face to 
face.” 

“Tilona, did you say?” asked Koba- 
yashi, with a meaning look at the un- 
happy Tokeramo. “Is that the lady’s 
name?” 

“Yes, Ilona Kerner,” cried Lindner, 
pouring out another glass of brandy. 

“My dear friend, really we go too 
far,” protested Tokeramo, who would 
have dropped the subject. “We must not 
be so curious. This is Herr Lindner’s 
private affair.” 

“Not at all,” cried the artist. “I am 
only too willing to talk about the wom- 
en. Only subject in the world that. in- 
terests me.” 

“And your book?” inquired Koba- 
yashi. 

“Why, how can you compare them?” 
asked Lindner. “Such a dry, inanimate, 
musty thing as a book, with that most 
glorious of all beings, woman. Woman 
—passionate, lovely, alluring woman! 
And what a woman Ilona is. Beauti- 
ful, -shapely, passionate, tempting— 
God bless her! The first among them all 
—or shall I say the last? Cruel, tender, 
hateful, loving—the sort for whom men 
lie, murder, steal, betray. That is 
Tiiona.” 

Clearly the brandy had gone to his 
head. He rose unsteadily to his feet 
and as he did so Johann entered to 
whisper a few words in his master’s 
ear. Tokeramo did not reply, but it 
was noticeable as Johann departed that 








































the Japanese went to the door leading 
to the ante-room on the left and watch- 
ing a favorable opportunity, turned the 
key in the door. Then he carefully 
wrapped up the portfolio of Japanese 
drawings, while Lindner unsteadily 
poured out the last drop of brandy in 
the bottle. 

“Gentlemen, I must be going,” said 
Lindner thickly, accepting the portfolio 
as a hint, but at the door he halted and 
turned. 

“I wonder if Illona has been telling 
me the truth,” he said suspiciously. “Is 
it she or is it her friend, Tira, who is 
in love with one of you Japanese? By 
God, if I find out she has been deceiv- 


ing me, Berlin will not be big enough 


for us both. That is all. Good-night, 
gentlemen, good-night.” 


After he had gone, Joshikawa and 
Kobayashi rose and looked steadily at 
Tokeramo. There was a long pause and 
then Tokeramo said simply: “Thank 
you.” 

“Not at all, Tokeramo,” replied the 
aged diplomat Joshikawa. “It was 
necessary.” 

“Yes, yes, now I realize it,” answered 
Tokeramo. “You are right. At home 
they work, they struggle, they suffer, 
while here in Berlin I have been amus- 
ing myself instead of devoting all my 
time to my work. We are an honorable 
nation, yet I have been doing a dishon- 
orable thing.” 

“T knew that you did not fully realize 
the danger,” said Joshikawa kindly. 
“Now that you understand and your 
eyes are opened, we fear nothing. The 
danger no longer exists. We see it, we 
grapple with it, we throw it off. Is it 
not so, my friend?” He looked mean- 
ingly towards the door which Tokeramo 
had just locked. “And now I will leave 
you,” he added. “Arrange everything 
gently and calmly. It will go smoothly, 
will it not?” 

“Tt must,” answered Tokeramo very 
quietly. 

At the door Joshikawa turned. 

“Heaven be with you, brother,” he 
said solemnly. 

“Heaven be with you, my friend,” 
answered Tokeramo. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE END OF ILLONA 


Tokeramo unlocked the door of the 
ante-room leading to the side entrance. 
He was as cold as ice, but there was no 
quaver in his voice and no uncertainty 
as he called into the darkened room: 
“TIlona.” 

The girl burst into the room like a 
cyclone. “A nice state of affairs,” she 
cried, “to keep me waiting so long. 
Why? No matter who was here I should 
be allowed to enter. Why did you lock 
the door?” . 

Tokeramo stood grimly silent and 
gazed at her steadily without a word. 
She was surprised at his attitude and 
did not at first know what to make of it. 

“Why do you look at me that way?” 
she faltered. “You are positively hate- 
ful, when you look like that.” She drew 
nearer to him as though to conciliate 
him. “My dear little sweetheart,” she 
added, “I came here directly from the 
theatre. Now say that you are glad to 
see me. Aren’t you?” 

Tokeramo, standing like a statue, re- 
plied in an even, firm voice that cut 
almost like a knife: “You cannot stay 
here, Illona.” 

“What,” cried Illona with an anxious 
laugh. “That is easy enough to say, but 
here I am and that is the end of it. I 
am going to stay.” 

“You cannot stay here,” repeated 
Tokeramo imperatively. 

“What,” cried Illona. “You would 
not throw me out!” 

Tokeramo, still silent as the Spinx, — 
was absolutely unyielding and did not 
answer. 

“You cannot mean it,” cried Ilona 
hoarsely. “I am not going to be kicked 
out. You cannot kick me out. I’ can 
always rid myself of anyone; but me? 
No one can ever kick me out.” 

“Leave at once,” commanded Toker- 
amo, unfeelingly pointing towards the 
door. 

Illona, her show of bravado gone, 
bowed her head and gathered her cloak 
around her. “Very well, I shall go,” she 
said, half sobbing. “I suppose you are 
busy, my love, or perhaps in a bad 
humor. You ‘are right; I must not 






bother you. F will come back to-morrow 
or the day after to-morrow if you want 
me to.” 

“No, Ilona,” said Tokeramo calmly, 
“St cannot be. It is impossible. You will 
go away and never come back.” 

“Never,” repeated the startled Illona. 

“Never,” said Tokeramo. There was 
a moment of silence and then Ilona 
asked faintly: “Why?” 

“Illona, I do not wish to say one 
angry word to you,” continued the Jap- 
anese, with his wonderful control. “To 
the end I would be kind. I say noth- 
ing except that we can never meet 

in.” 
“But why ?” 

“More I do not care to say. It is 
best so. It is enough.” 

“So, you cast me off like a rag,” cried 
Iifona, flaring up angrily. 

Tokeramo went to the desk, opened a 
drawer and laid a handful of gold 
coins before her. 

“We will now come to an understand- 
ing,” he said. “You get as much money 
as you like.” 

Hilona looked at the money and there 
was a sudden change in her voice as 
she replied, partially recovering her 
composure: “Good. We will discuss 
that, when I am ready to leave you. 
But now I do not want your money— 
now I want you,” she added, endeavor- 
ing to approach him. “You, my lover, 
my sweetheart—please don’t carry the 
joke further or you will make me 
cry. Be good to me, my darling.” 

“No, no, you must go away,” he an- 
swered, eluding her outstretched arms. 
Iifona sank into a chair. 

“T knew you never loved me,” wailed 
Iona, “but I did think that under your 
coldness there might be one little drop 
of warmth—one single drop of love. 
How did you have the heart to take my 
all if you did not love me? You know 
all my thoughts were yours, all my 
dreams were yours.” 

Tokeramo looked at her coldly and 
contemptuously. “Why do you lie?” 
he asked. 

“I speak the truth. It is the truth, 
Tokeramo.” 

“Titona, you lie. You deceived me. 
Do you dare to deny it?” 
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The girl looked up into his face pite- 
ously. Something about his hard, re- 
lentless features told her that decep- 
tion was useless. She burst into tears 
and sobbed bitterly. 

“Now you know why you must go,” 
said Tokeramo sternly. 

Illona started up with a ray of hope. 
If this were merely a jealous rage, she 
thought, any clever woman could soon 
win over her lover, and was she not 
one of the cleverest? 

“But even if I did deceive you,” she 
asked with agitation, “does that prove 
I do not love you?” 

“What else could it show,” he de- 
manded. 

“Oh, you blind one,” she pleaded. 
“Have you no feelings? Can’t you see? 
Can’t you understand that to free my- 
self from you I tried to interest myself 
in some one else? What had I to hope 
from you? Nothing, but that sooner or 
later you would leave me here to eat 
out my heart with grief, to die of long- 
ing for you—I, who had but second 
place in all your plans, in all your 
thoughts. But no, you were thinking 
always of your work and I saw I could 
never be anything in your life. What 
have you to reproach me for?” 

“T have not offered an unkind word,” 
replied Tokeramo, genuinely affected 
by her appeal. 

“But what am I to think of you after 
all this,” continued Ilona, “—you who 
have wrecked my life? Can you under- 
stand it? No, you are a man without 
passion, without blood, withou a soul. 
You are not human. You should have 
known, you should have felt how I suf- 
fered, how I loved you. But you never 
knew and you never cared. I threw 
myself at this other one to kill my love 
for you—to stifle it, and I could not. 
Ask Lindner if he did not wish to mar- 
ry me just as I am, with my past. Then 
why did I still stick to you, your com- 
pany, your love, when this man offered 
me the highest honor in his power— 
to make me his wife. Did you ever con- 
sider that?” 

“Tllona, do not let us part in bitter- 
ness,” said Tokeramo, anxious to ter- 
minate the interview. 

“Some day you will realize what you 
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have done,” continued Illona tearfully. 
“Never again will you find one to love 
you as I have. And no matter where 
you go, you can never forget me. Mark 
well what I say: you can never forget 
me. You don’t realize yet how much I 
have grown into your life. Do you 
‘ think our kisses can be so easily for- 
gotten? I will marry another man, who 
loves and honors me, but you—you 
will long for me eternally. You will re- 
proach yourself when you recall that 
once a woman offered you her heart, 
and you cast her out—drove her into 
the streets like a dog. Why? Do you, 
yourself, know why? Because you 
thought she hindered you—because she 
interfered with your ambitions.” 

“You cannot understand my aims 
and my ambitions,” replied Tokeramo, 
yet there was a note of wavering in his 
voice which showed that her appeal had 
not been entirely in vain. 

“Ambitions,” repeated Ilona, “— 
madness! You would ruin your life and 
mine for a myth. Why should you sac- 
rifice two lives. Think, Tokeramo, what 
you are about to do. It is folly and 
madness—a sin against yourself and 
me. You must not cast me out of your 
life. Your ambitions will be my ambi- 
tions—your triumphs, my triumphs. I 
will be a help to you. I will aid you 
when you are sad. I will cheer you 
when your heart is heavy. I will love 
you. You cannot part from me—you 
cannot. Take me with you, wherever 
you go, Tokeramo—do not leave me— 
do not forsake me.” 

Her head dropped upon his shoulder 
and she wept bitterly. Tokeramo was 
deeply affected and gently released 
himself from her grasp. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said. 

“Oh, my love, why do you treat me 
so?” she cried desperately. “Why are 
you so cruel to me? What have I 
done?” 

“T know all about Lindner.” 

“But that is not true.” 

“You said so, yourself, Illona.” 

“T said it,” she repeated. “No, no, it 
is not true. Nothing is true except that 
I love you—I love you, love you.” 

Tokeramo was confused and hesi- 
tated. 


77 


“Tokeramo, on this momert hangs 
our fate,” she pleaded. “If now you 
do not believe me, if you have no faith 
in me, then I am lost to you forever. 
Look at me, Tokeramo.. In another 
moment I will have left the room—I 
will have passed out of your life for- 
ever. I am going, Tokeramo. See! You 
are driving me out and I am going. 
This is the end.” 

Slowly and meekly the girl tumed 
and walked toward the door. Tokeramo 
stood like a graven image, but his eyes 
followed her with a furtive glance and 
his fingers were clenched. He breathed 
deeply as he saw the girl almost reach 
the door without turning. Then sud- 
denly, with a wild, half-savage cry, he 
called after her: o% 

“No, no, Illona, stay! I want you.” 

The girl turned with a cry of sur- 
prise. Tokeramo rushed to her and 
sought to take her in his arms. 

“How cruel I have been,” he cried. 
“How wrong! Dearest, forgive me. I 
love you—I cannot live without you. 
Before all else in my life you come, my ~ 
darling. I give up my career, my fu- 
ture, my country. I will have nothing 
left but you. But you will comfort me; 
you will love me. Look into my eyes, 
Iilona, and tell me you will stay.” 

There was a piteous note of appeal 
in his voice and he almost wept, as he 
sought to take her in his arms; Illona 
looked at him curiously. She stepped 
back, facing him, and into her eyes 
came the light of triumph. She knew 
that she had conquered. She had gained 
the mastery over this man. She knew 
that from now on, Tokeramo would be 
her slave. 

“Wait,” she said. “Wait. I must 
think now if I care to stay.” 

“What do you mean, Ilona?” he 
cried. “You love me, you love me, Il- 
lona ?” 

“So,” the beautiful creature contin- 
ued, as if she had not heard, “you 
would have thrown me out, eh? You 

vould have kicked me out just like a 

og P 

“Do not be so unforgiving, Illona,” 
he pleaded. “I would have called you 
back.” 

“Come, do not whine,” commanded 
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Gilona, a note of hatred beginning to 
‘creep into her voice. “Perhaps I will 
take pity on you—perhaps I will be 
kind—perhaps I will remain, if you 
ask me nicely—if you beg me to stay.” 

“THlona, do not trifle now,” cried the 
‘startled Tokeramo. “You ‘must ‘not. 
Don’t you understand? Tell me that 
you love me.” 

Illona laughed derisively. “No,” she 
said, “I do not love you.” 

“Then—then what did 
just now?” 

“Tt was comedy, farce, a sham,” she 
cried, goading him. 

“But Illona,” he protested, “don’t 
* you see I love you?” He endeavored to 
take her into his arms but she pushed 
him away roughly. 

“So,” she said, contemptuously, “you 
are just Like all the rest of them—poor, 
weak, blind men. If you had let me 
leave this room a moment ago I would 
have gone away loving you for the rest 
of my life, for I would have met for 
the first time, a man who could con- 
quer me, and that was what I wanted 
—mastery. You would have been all 
my ideals pictured, the strong, proud, 
_ relentless man that I thought you were. 
But no, the moment you thought you 
were losing me, you proved nothing 
but a mere weak mortal after all, and 
in that moment I realized that I had 
never loved you. Don’t touch me. Can’t 
you see that I despise you?” 

“Tilona, what do you mean?” cried 
Tokeramo, still not comprehending the 
‘sudden change in her manner. 

“T hate you. I do not want you,” she 
sneered. “You are just like all the rest 
of the fools who crawl before me. But 
you—yes, by God, you are even worse 
than they are—for you are yellow.” 

The man drew back as though he had 
been struck in the face. An almost in- 
articulate cry of rage showed that the 
taunt had stung him to the quick. He 
cried out furiously, a cry in the Japa- 
mese language which she could not un- 
derstand but which she knew denoted 
hate and fury. 

“Be qttiet,” she said. “Don’t shriek. 
Smile, as you always do. Be calm and 
serene, just as you were when you 
ywanted to kick me out!” 


you mean 
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“Go, go,” he commanded furiously. 

“T am going,” she taunted him fiend- 
ishly. “But of my own free will. Listen 
to me, Tokeramo—it is I who discard 
you. It is you who are not wanted— 
you, because you are weak and rotten 
like all the rest. And yet you were the 
master—you, my lord! You coward— 
you craven! Yes, I am going and do 
you know where I am going? Iam go- 
ing to Lindner—the man who was ‘my 
lover, whom I have loved all the time. 
Ff never loved: you. I always hated you. 
I only endured you because I thought 
I could win your secrets and because 
of the presents you gave me. Lindner 
knew all the time, all about you, do you 
hear? Now I'll leave you, you yellow 
Japanese.” 

“Out of my sight,” shrieked Toker- 
amo, fairly beside himself with rage. 

“Yes, to Lindner, to my lover,” she 
cried again, “you yellow rat!” 

With a cry no longer human, the cry 
of a wounded animal turning upon its 
tormentor, the Japanese sprang toward 
her. Something in his cry frightened 
her. She backed slowly away from him. 
But he followed. With outstretched 
arms he came closer and closer. And 
now all her sneer had vanished. Her 
eyes stared at him wildly but there was 
in her face a terrible fear—the fear of 
death. 

“No, no,” she stammered, the words 
sticking in her throat. “I—I did not 
mean it. I love you, Tokeramo, I 
love—” 

He sprang upon her-even as she ut- 
tered the lying words. His hand choked 
her into silence. A rattling sound came 
from her throat while he shrieked in 
uncontrollable rage. One awful pres- 
sure on that slim, white throat and then 
he hurled her to the floor. There was a 
faint, choked scream as she fell behind 
the portiéres into the bedroom. Then 
came an almost incoherent gurgie, and 
then—-silence. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE, COUNCIL OF WAR 


-Tokeramo staggered through the cur- 
tains and almost fell. He paused as 
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though to gain self control. Slowly his 
bre grew less labored and he be- 
came a little more calm. He listened in- 
tently outside the bedroom, then drew 
the curtains together and returned to 
the center of the room. He paused a 
moment ‘to deliberate; then he stepped 
to the telephone on the desk and in a 
voice without the least tremor, he 
called, calmly: “East 3-8-3-7.” There 
was a pause and in a few moments he 
continued : “Hello? Walien Pension? Is 
Joshikawa home? This is Tokeramo. 
Ask him to the “phone, please. Hello, is 
that you, Joshikawa? I want all of you 
to come here at once. Something has 
happened. Yes, at once. Without fail.” 

He hung up the receiver and re- 
mained seated for a moment, his head 
bowed as if in deep thought. But it was 
no longer the resolute Tokeramo who 
sat there in the chair. It was a stunned, 
unthinking man who had suddenly been 
deprived of all his faculties by a ter- 
rible catastrophe. He was interrupted 
by the entrance of Johann, the servant. 

“Who is that?” he cried. 

“It is I, Johann,” replied the man, 
looking at him in astonishment. 

“What do you want?” 

“I was about to prepare your bed, 
sir,” answered the servant, starting 
towards the bedroom.” 

“Not now—later,” said Tokeramo, 
quickly collecting his wits. “Take the 
key and go down and open the gate. 
My friends are coming at once. After 
you have admitted them, remain in 
your room until I call you.’ 

“Yes sir,” replied Johann, leaving the 
room. Tokeramo started wildly to his 
feet as the door closed. He took a few 
halting steps as if to call back Johann, 
hesitated, and then returned to the large 
armchair by the desk. The telephone 
at his elbow rang. He started and gazed 
fearfully at it as if a sudden, unseen 
witness of his crime had appeared. 
Again it rang. Trembling, he reached 
for the receiver, partly lifted it off the 
hook and then collapsed upon the table. 
Slowly he recovered and forced him- 
self to pick up the receiver. He tried to 
speak but could not. He hung up the 
receiver and ‘started suddenly, as if he 
had heard a noise from the bedroom. 
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The door-bell rang. In a moment, 
eleven Japanese poured into the room. 
Old Joshikawa was at their head. Ko- 
bayashi waited until the last of them 
had entered and then locked the door. 

“We are all here as you wished,” 
said Joshikawa. 

“I thank you, my friends,” said To- 
keramo quietly. “To-night, .unexpect- 
edly, something has happened; some- 
thing whose consequences are as yet 
unforeseeable. I wish to inform you all 
of it as a duty, and because I cannot 
further serve the cause. Our work— 
my work—that is as yet unfinished, 
must now be.given over to you.” 

There was a moment of silence. All" 
waited expectantly for some word from 
their leader, Joshikawa. 

“As I understand it, Tokeramo,” 
said the diplomat, “some calamity has 
befallen you—something which will 
prevent or make you ‘powerless to con- 
tinue your labors.” 

Tokeramo nodded. He was too much 
affected to speak. 

“Some physical evil—your health?” 

“No. I will tell you at once, if you 
will have a little patience,” said To- 
keramo, struggling hard to control him- 
self. “By chance—no, through my own 
carelessness, this thing has happened. 
I did not exercise enough self-control. 
I was not careful enough. You ail know 
the girl who came here to-day. Kobay- 
ashi knows—” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said Ko- 
bayashi. 

“Well, to-night she returned,” con- 
tinued Tokeramo. “She aggravated me 
and taunted me. I lost my temper. I— 
tT” He hesitated. 

“You threw her out?” asked Josh- 
ikawa. 

Tokeramo ‘shook his head. 

“You killed her?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where is she?” 

Tokeramo pointed toward the bed- 
room, There was an uneasy movement 
among the japanese, but Joshikawa 
motioned them to be still. 

“Dr. Yamoshi, ‘make an examina- 
tion,” he directed. “The rest of you 
remain quiet.” Yamoshi went into the 
bedroom, 
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There was a moment of silence as all 
waited for the Doctor’s verdict. Yamo- 
shi returned almost instantly. 

“All is over,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

“Very well,” said Joshikawa seri- 
ously. “Now, my friends, we must all 
take council. Be calm, Tokeramo. It is 
not the worst that could have hap- 
pened. The creature had to die.” 

“Something must be done with the 
body,” said Kobayashi. “It must be 
hidden, buried or burned.” 

“No,” directed the aged diplomat. 
“The police would soon track her to 
this house. Tokeramo would be ar- 
tested. That cannot be. There must be 
some other way.” 

“Yokeramo could leave at once for 
Japan to-night,” suggested one of the 
students. 

Tokeramo bowed his head in shame. 
“TI cannot go back to Japan,” he fal- 
tered. “They entrusted a mission to me 
and I have failed. I cannot. Rather 
suicide!” 

A murmur of approval swept among 
the Japanese present, for all knew that 
Tokeramo was right, according to their 
point of view. 

“Let us reflect,” continued Joshika- 
wa. “We must find a solution.” 

“Something must be done with the 
body,” declared Kobayashi. “It must be 
taken away from here at once. Perhaps 
we could throw it into the river.” 

Joshikawa shook his head. “No, no, 
that cannot be,” he declared. “Weeks 
and months of uncertainty and then, 
some day, it would be found. Even if 
it is not, Tokeramo would be watched 
continually and could not work in 

ce.” 

“Then I might as well give myself 
up at once,” said Tokeramo. 

“But that is what we must avoid,” 
insisted Joshikawa. “You, to whom the 
greatest work has been entrusted, the 
highest office, the one man who is of 
the greatest use to Japan—you must 
be allowed to continue your work in 
peace. We shall help you out of this. 
That is why we are here.” 

Again there was a murmur of ap- 
proval which showed that all present 
were determined to help Tokeramo. 
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“It is I who made a blunder of the 
whole business,” cried Kobayashi. “I 
should have killed her before,” he add- 
ed dramatically. 

Joshikawa shook his head approv- 
ingly. “Quite right—it would have sim- 
plified matters,” he said thoughtfully. 
He paused in deep thought. “I have it,” 
he. suddenly cried. “Oh, that I did not 
think of it at once! The surest, the 
safest way, is to have one of us con- 
fess to the crime. The one who would 
serve his country best will save To- 
keramo by taking upon himself the 
deed. Who?” He turned expectantly 
toward the little group. 

“T,” cried a chorus which included 
every man in the little group, but Josh- 
ikawa raised his hand and said sternly: 
“All cannot serve. We must pick one.” 

“No, no, I cannot allow this,” pro- 
tested Tokeramo. 

“Stand aside, Tokeramo—this is no 
longer your affair,” demanded Josh- 
ikawa. “It is for Japan. It is wisest 
that we draw lots.” 

“Friends, I cannot—’ 
keramo. 

“Peace, brother,” said the old Jap- 
anese. “Let us proceed quietly.” 

“Joshikawa, these are all young 
men,” said Kobayashi. “They can do 
much work for Japan. It would be a 
great pity to lose any of them. But I 
am old. There is not much before me. 
I will take it upon myself.” 

“T had not thought of that,” cried 
Joshikawa. “You speak truly. We two 
are the oldest. I am still older than you 
and therefore I have the least to live 
for. I shall be the one who killed her.” 

A chorus of protests drowned his 
voice. No one would concede that he 
should be the volunteer. One of the 
younger students, Omayi, raised his 
hand and asked to be allowed to speak. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “They would 
never believe the crime of you. It is 
out of the question. It must be a 
younger man—a man who understands 
court procedure—a lawyer, one who 
can protect himself. I am a law stu- 
dent and therefore I shall be the one.” 

“Be calm, nty friends,” commanded 
Joshikawa, “we must consider every 
detail carefully. Before we proceed 
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cried To- 




















further, I appoint Omayi, counselor. 
This is a matter in which we will sorely 
need a lawyer. Now to end all argu- 
ment, let us determine upon whom the 
honor falls.” 

Hirenari, the boy from Japan, 
stepped forward respectfully. 

“What is it, my son?” asked Josh- 
ikawa. 

“Dear brothers,” said the boy, “allow 
me to say a word. All of you have mis- 
sions here in Berlin. All of you are 
working. Each has his task allotted to 
him—a task in which he must not fail. 
At home you have families—some of 
you, children. F alone am here on pleas- 
ure. I have no mission. I am ashamed 
among you. I burn with desire to be of 
service to you and to my country. En- 
trust this to me and it will make me 
very happy. Let me have the honor. 
When I was twelve, I wished to go to 
the war but they would not let me. Now 
I am grown up; I am a man. I deserve 
to be allowed to do something for my 
country. I beseech you, let me be the 
one to substitute and you will make me 
very happy.” 

Tokeramo was roused from his stu- 
por by the boy’s heroism. He embraced 
Hironari but shook his head. “My dear 
boy, you must not,” he said sadly. “You 
shall not—with your youth, your beau- 
tiful youth P” 

“But it exists for but one purpose, 
to help Japan,” cried the boy. 

“Tokeramo, I do not understand 
you,” said Joshikawa sternly. “You 
should rejoice that in this boy so heroic 
a soul dwells. It is a source of pride 
and honor to us all. My son, we en- 
trust the matter to you. You shall be 
the substitute.” 

All the Japanese crowded around the 
young man to shake him by the hand 
and embrace him. He was universally 
congratulated and smiled with pleasure 
to think that he had been selected as the 
volunteer. 

“Now tell me what IF must do,” he 
asked. 

“You will give yourself up to the 
police, at once,” directed Omayi. “You 
will tell it to them this way: You came 
to Tokeramo’s apartment and did not 
find him at home. You—listen, alt of 
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you—you found the woman here. You 
had seen her before to-day. You ad- 
mired her. She flirted with you. She led 
you on and then taunted you. In a 
burst of rage, you killed her—do you 
understand ?” 

“Yes, -yes, I understand,” repeated 
Hironari. The Japanese crowded 
around him to agree upon the details 
of the story he would tell the police. 
Tokeramo alone seemed dazed. After a 
few seconds, Joshikawa placed his 
hand upon Tokeramo’s shoulder. 

“My dear son, it is nothing,” he said 
kindly. “We will arrange everything. 
All will go smoothly. You can continue 
your work in peace. After all, it is well 
that it all happened as it did. A mere 
bagatelle! You ought to rejoice that 
there is now no obstacle in your path. 
Do not waste a thought upon that crea- 
ture.” 

Tokeramo’s voice trembled as he re- 
plied: “I loved her—I loved her.” 

Joshikawa looked at him in astonish- 
ment. Kobayashi drew near and said: 
“Tt is all arranged.” 

“You must be careful to fix the other 
woman,” commanded Joshikawa. “She 
was here also this morning.” 

“Her lips must be sealed,” said Ko- 
bayashi. “Now, Tokeramo, was there 
anyone here when this occurred?” 

“No one,” replied Tokeramo. 

“Was the servant in the house?” 

“Ves,” 

“Did he hear anything?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Mitayaki,” called Joshikawa to one 
of the students, “this is your task. You 
will leave with the servant immediately 
for Japan. As soon as you reach the 
street you will telephone the police to 
come here.” 

Mitayaki bowed and stood to ome 
side. 

“Now call your servant quietly,” di- 
rected Joshikawa. Tokeramo rang the 
bell and in.a few moments Johann en- 
tered to find the Japanese grouped care- 
lessly about the room, some of them 
smoking cigarets and others convers- 
ing apparently upon unimportant 
matters. 

“Do you wish something, sir?” asked 
Johann. 
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“Yes,” answered Tokeramo. “Were 
you here-all this evening, Johann?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has anyone inquired for me since 
you allowed the young lady to enter?” 

“No, sir.” 

There was a pause. Joshikawa now 
stepped forward to interrogate the 
servant. 

“Do you like your master, Johann?” 
he inquired carelessly. 

“Oh yes, sir—very much, sir.” 

“And you know how to serve a Jap- 
anese gentleman ?” 

“Oh yes, sir—I can make tea and 
attend to everything.” 

“How much is your pay here?” 

“Fifty marks, sir.’ 

“One of my friends, Herr Mitayaki 
here, is looking for a good servant,” 
continued the diplomat, “—one who 
would go to Japan with him. The pay 
will be one hundred and fifty marks a 
month. Would you like to go?” 

The servant gazed at him in amaze- 
ment and then looked inquiringly at 
Tokeramo. 

“T have informed Mitayaki that I 
would not stand in the way of your 
advancement, Johann,” said Tokeramo. 
“You may go with him to Japan with 
my best wishes.” 

“Well, do you accept?” inquired 
Joshikawa. 

“Yes, sir; thank you. When must I 
be ready? r 

“At once. Herr Mitayaki leaves at 
once.” 

“At once, 
servant. 

“Yes, why do you hesitate?” said 
Joshikawa. Johann sighed. “What is 
the trouble?” 

“Well, you see—I—there is a cham- 
bermaid—” 

“You wish to marry her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bring her with you,” interrupted 
Mitayaki. “She can be of service to my 
wife in Japan.’ 

“Oh, may I, sir? Thank you—thank 


sir?” stammered the 


come,” demanded Mitayaki. 
“You must help me pack and catch the 
night train. You can telephone the girl 
to meet us at the station. Come.” 
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Mitayaki and Johann left the house 
instantly. The departure of one of their 
number had not the slightest effect on 
the assemblage of Japanese, but it was 
evident that the disappearance of one 
witness was merely one cog in the 
great machine which was being turned 
in Berlin to protect Tokeramo from the 
consequences of his rash act. 

Tokeramo almost broke down with - 
emotion as he realized the lengths to 
which his friends would go in order to 
save him so that he might finish his 
work. 

“My friends, I cannot do it,” he cried. 
“T cannot go on. I will break down. If 
the police ask me I will tell them the 
truth. Oh, why do you not let me con- 
fess ?” 

Joshikawa stepped forward angrily. 
“Where is your manhood,” he demand- 
ed. “What of the vow you took before 
leaving? Shame upon you!” 

Tokeramo suddenly drew himself 
erect; his face grew hard and rigid; his 
whole bearing changed. He had com- 
mand of himself once more. 

“And now, for the police,” said Joshi- 
kawa. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SACRIFICE OF HIRONARI 


The sergeant of police and a squad 
of four officers detailed from head- 
quarters entered Tokeramo’s drawing- 
room without knocking. The sergeant 
gazed around him in surprise, as he saw 
eleven stolid looking yellow men smok- 
ing cigarets. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
demanded. “Some one telephoned head- 
quarters that a murder had been com- 
mitted here.” 

“Yes, the dead girl is in there,” said 
Joshikawa, calmly indicating the bed- 
room. The sergeant stepped to the cur- 
tains, drew them apart, and took a look 
into the inner room. He turned quickly 
to his men. “Guard each door,” he com- 
manded. 

The officers obeyed him. Again he 
went into the bedroom. None of the 
Japanese moved. Soon he re-appeared, 
and said something to one of the offi- 
cers, who nodded and, went out of the 























room. Then the sergeant turned to 
joshikawa. 

“Who telephoned?” he demanded. 

“T did,” said the diplomat, “—as soon 
as I learned of the murder.” 

“Oh, then you admit that it was a 
murder,” blustered the sergeant. “You 
heard him, Karl, and you too, Hans. 
Be careful, sir. Anything you say now 
may be used against you.” 

Omayi, the law student, stepped for- 
ward. 

“T am a lawyer,” he said. “We have 
held council on this. We know the mur- 
derer cannot escape. Therefore, we 
have decided to have him give himself 
up, and perhaps the Honorable Court 
will decide in his favor when all the 
circumstances are known.” 

“Oh, so you are going to confess, 
are you?” cried the sergeant of police. 
“Well, who did it?” 

Hironari, the boy, stepped forward, 
and in his eyes there was the light of 
martyrdom. 

“She was my mistress,” said Hiro- 
nari calmly. “I found her in this man’s 
apartment. I knew she had been un- 
faithful to me. I choked her.” 

“You confess, here in the presence 
of witnesses?” asked the sergeant. 

“T killed her,’ continued Hironari. 
“There was no chance to escape even 
had I wished to, so I telephoned my 
friends and they advised me to give 
myself up.” 

The sergeant turned to Joshikawa, 
whom he recognized as the leader of 
the party. Meanwhile Tokeramo sat in 
the office chair by his desk, and though 
he realized what was going on, he 
seemed unable to utter a word. Joshi- 
kawa was in command of the situation. 

“What do you know about this?” 
asked the sergeant of the diplomat. 

“AN I know, all that any of us know, 
is that we were all together at the Wal- 
len Pension when Hironari telephoned 
that we must come here at once,” was 
the calm answer. “He said he was in 
great distress and needed our aid. We 
came. When we learned the awful 
truth we advised that he give himself 
up. That is all.” 

The sergeant looked around the room 
at the impassive assemblage of ‘solemn 
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faces. It seemed impossible to get any 
of them to show any emotion whatever 
over the catastrophe. 

“I will hold every one of you,” he 
cried. “I believe you are all in on this. 
= all know more than you have 
told.” 

The front door bell rang. An officer 
went to see the reason. In a moment a 
woman’s voice was heard in the hall 
outside. Tira entered. 

She looked about her, bewildered. 
She was in evening dress, with an 
opera cloak, and had evidently come 
direct from the theatre. 

“What is the matter,” she cried. 
“Tokeramo, what does this mean?” 

“One moment, madam,” demanded 
the sergeant. “What do you wish here?” © 

The girl seemed overcome with con- 
fusion. She looked around her wonder- 
ingly and finally fixed her eyes upon 
Tokeramo. ; 

“Speak, quick,” commanded the ser- 
geant impatiently. 

“T came to see—” she faltered. 

“Madame, if you do not answer, you 
will be made to do so.” 

“I came to see—to see—Tokeramo,” 
she cried, forcing the final word. 

“Which one of you is Tokeramo?” 
demanded the sergeant. Tokeramo 
stepped forward and Tira ran to throw 
herself into his arms, as though for 
protection. Tokeramo hesitated as 
though not knowing what to do, and 
looked at Joshikawa. 

“Your friend, young lady,” said the 
aged diplomat, carefully weighing his 
words, “has met with an unfortunate 
accident. She was choked to deatli to- 
night by her lover—Hironari,” he add- — 
ed pointedly, indicating the youth who 
stood facing the sergeant of police. 

The girl scarcely understood what he 
said, but gazed around her in a fright- 
ened manner. 

“Your friend has been murdered,” 
said the sergeant pruffly, “and one of 
these Japs did it.” 

saan dead?” cried Tira. “Oh, no, 
no!” 

“Yes,” continued Joshikawa sternly, 
and with a meaning glance, “by ‘her 
friend and lover, Hironari.” 

The girl looked at Tokeramo and be- 












gan to comprehend that she must be 


2a careful. She sobbed. 


“Come, tell me what you know,” 
demanded the sergeant. “Were you ac- 

quainted with the girl?” 

__ “T do not know anything,” cried Tira 
wildly. “She was my best friend and I 
loved her. What should I know? She 
is dead.” She sobbed bitterly. 

“Come, madam, try to calm your- 
self,” continued the sergeant more 
kindly. “This is no time for tears. 
Your testimony is of importance. An- 
swer me, now. If you knew the girl, 
you must have known which of these 
Japanese she loved. This crime took 
place in Tokeramo’s apartment, yet this 
boy says he did it. Who was the girl’s 
lover ?” 

“TI—cannot say,” stammered Tira. 

“You will be made to answer,” di- 
rected the sergeant. “Who was the 
girl’s lover?” : 

Tira gazed blankly around her. Hiro- 
nari looked hopefully into her eyes as 
though to convey a silent message. She 
turned to Tokeramo, but his face was 
that of a graven image. Only old Joshi- 
kawa, when her eyes met his, seemed 
able to transmit the message which 
would save Tokeramo. Again she 
looked at Hironari, who smiled. She 
raised her shaking hand and pointed 
slowly at the Japanese boy. 

“He is the man.” 

“No, no,” cried Tokeramo incoher- 
ently, but Joshikawa caught his arm 
and held it as though in a grip of steel. 

An officer entered. 

“The patrol, sergeant,” he said. 

“You are under arrest,” said the ser- 
geant, placing his hand upon Hironari’s 
shoulder. “There is the man.” 

Two officers stepped forward and led 

Hironari from the room. The boy 
stepped forward proudly, a look of 
quiet triumph upon his face. He turned 
at the door, looked at old Joshikawa 
and then at the trembling Tira, who 
stood clinging to Tokeramo’s arm; with 
a smile, he passed through the door on 
his way to prison. 
- “T will hold all the rest of you as 
witnesses,” directed the sergeant. “This 
place is in charge of the police until 
the coroner comes.” 
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One by one, the Japanese filed slowly 
from the room, Joshikawa and Toker- 
amo being the last. When the room. was 
quite empty, except for the two officers 
remaining on guard, Tokeramo paused 
at the door, turned toward the por- 
tiéres and said, with a cry that was 
wrung from the heart: 

“Tilona, Illona.” 

“Come, my friend,” said Joshikawa, 
“it is a great sacrifice, but it is for 
Japan. Nippon, forever!” 


CHAPTER X 
THE LOVE THAT NEVER DIES 


Five months passed by. The trial ot 
Hironari had dragged on. Witness after 
witness had been examined, but the 
prosecuting authorities had been un- 
able to shake or move the testimony of 
the Japanese. Hironari had confessed 
to the crime in open court, and had de- 
scribed in detail the murder of his mis- 
tress. No one else could throw any light 
upon the crime. Johann, the butler, had 
disappeared on the night it occurred, 
but his disappearance was quite plaus- 
ible when his relatives produced a tele- 
gram from St. Petersburg stating that 
he had married his fiancée and was on 
the way to Manchuria to accept a new 
position. If the crime had not been such 
a clear case of murder, with the culprit 
confessing in open court, perhaps some 
effort might have been made to bring 
Johann back and see if hé could throw 
any new light upon the intrigues of the 
Japanese. 

But the learned judge who presided 
at the trial had decided that Hironari’s 
story was quite straightforward and 
that his friends were not involved in 
the crime in any way. 

“Who would ever suspect these in- 
nocent, child-like Japanese of attempt- 
ing to deceive the court?” he remarked 
publicly. And then, after Hironari had 
repeated the story of the murder, the 
judge calmly sentenced him to solitary 
confinement in a fortress for thirty 
years. 

Meanwhile Tokeramo had continued 
his work, not without many misgivings 
and bitter recollections. He grew pale 



































and ill and seemed on the verge of a 
nervous collapse. Though he continued 
his writing—with the greatest difficulty 
—and told Joshikawa that the work 
would soon be ended, he was no longer 
the vigorous, energetic, commanding 
figure of old. 

Two things only seemed to bring him 
happiness. By a strange sympathy 
which seemed to attach them to each 
other, he had formed a great friend- 
ship with Lindner. Night after night, 
the artist visited the room in which II- 
lona had been killed. He seemed to take 
a gruesome pleasure in looking at the 
very bed upon which her fair body had 
lain. All through the trial he had lis- 
tened intently, and once he had been on 
the verge of attacking Hironari, as the 
guards brought him into the court room. 
It was difficult to understand what mo- 
tive actuated him in seeking to cultivate 
a friendship with Tokeramo. But if 
Tokeramo suspected anything wrong in 
the new intimacy which developed, he 
did not endeavor to-persuade the artist 
to stay away. 

Another strange friendship in which 
Tokeramo took much pleasure was an 
acquaintance with Tira. Night after 
night and day after day the girl called 
on him with the freedom which made 
one almost fancy she was the ghost of 
the lost Illona. 

One night she stopped at his apart- 
ments and found him busily engaged 
in writing upon a large manuscript 
which contained the final report of his 
investigation into the army system of 
Germany. 

“That should be enough for to-day, 
Tokeramo,” she said, coming behind 
him and putting her arms around his 
neck. “It is very late to-night and you 
ought to leave off.” 

“Let me alone,” said Tokeramo nerv- 
ously. “To-night I must finish it. One 
more hour and my work for the Mikado 
will be completed.” 

He continued writing, but always with 
a greater effort. Finally the pen utterly 
refused to write another stroke and 
fell from his nerveless fingers. He fell 
back in the chair. 

“You are ill,” cried Tira. 
“It is nothing, nothing,” he answered. 
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“Shall I calf the doctor,” asked Tira, 
“or shall I get you some medicine? You 
know I have nursed you back to health 
and strength before this and I am sure 
you will be all right if you will only 
leave it to me. But you must stop 
work.” . 

Tokeramo struggled to sit erect and 
again made an effort to continue writ- 
ing. 

“I have my work to finish,” he said. 

“To be sure, but your health comes 
first,” replied Tira. “Why rack your 
nerves and ruin your health? See, I 
have brought you some flowers to cheer 
you up. Every night when I get flowers 
at the theatre I am glad, because I know 
then that I can bring them to you.” 

“They are lovely,” murmured Toker- 
amo. “They are beautiful, like you, 
dear Tira.” 

“My dear friend,” she said, “it is a 
pleasure to come and see you. I am 
never so happy as when I am helping 
you. Could I look on indifferently when 
you are so weak? No, you must be a 
good, obedient child and you must take 
my advice or you will become very, 
very ill, And when your work is done, 
you shall go home. Back to Japan!” 

“Nippon, Nippon,’ he murmured, 
“how far away!” 

“No, not far,’ she said; “it would 
be a short pleasure trip. It does not 
take long to get there, Tokeramo.” 

“T feel I shall never see my country 
again,” he murmured brokenly. 

“How you talk,” cried Tira. “I do 
not believe you wish to get well. Some- 
thing is troubling you, and that is why 
you are always so weak. Tell me, what 
is it?” 

Without a word Tokeramo looked 
with staring eyes towards the bed- 
room. Tira followed his eyes and shook 
her head understandingly. 

“Tllona,” she half 
“ Again “gs 

Tokeramo nodded affirmatively. 

“You must not,” cried Tira, vehe- 
mently. “You must cease to torture 
yourself with such thoughts. I have 
begged you so often not to think of her, 
but you are like a willful child. You 
never leave the house. You should 
never have come back to this place. 





whispered. 
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This is the scene of all your trouble 
and the cause of all your illness.” 
“No, no, I want to be here, Tira,” 
he said. “When I am alone at night, 
working in this room, I feel—it seems 
—that she is standing behind me—that 
she is here—here in the room with me.” 

Tira could not refrain from a little 
cry. “Horrible,” she whispered. 

“No, it is not horrible,” continued 
Tokeramo, with a far-away look in his 
eyes. “Sometimes I can hear her— 
from the bed—in there.” 

Tira trembled with fear. Tokeramo 
leaned forward and listened. 

“There,” he whispered, “there! Did 
you hear her scream?” 

With a shriek of terror, Tira threw 
herself into his arms. “No, no!” she 
cried. “You must not talk so. It is a 
phantom of your brain and there is no 
one here. Something must be done for 
you. You must travel. I will go away 
with you, stay by your side, be near 
you and nurse you back to health and 
strength. I will cure you and you will 
get better in some far off country.” 

“How good you are,” murmured 
Tokeramo. “No wonder she loved you.” 

“Think of your work, your duty,” 
insisted Tira, as if to change the sub- 
ject. “How far has it progressed ?” 

“T shall finish to-night,” replied To- 
keramo wearily. “I am on the last few 
pages now.” 

“And how have you succeeded? Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“What I undertook, I have accom- 
plished as well as I know how. I had 
to do it for the others who are at home. 
You see they entrusted this book to me. 
Among the many thousands they had 
confidence in me alone. I was sent out 
here and did my work, and now, to- 
night, it will all end.” 

There was a sharp ring at the bell. 
“Who can that be, so late?” said To- 
keramo. “The servant is asleep. Will 
you answer the door, Tira?” 

The girl crossed to the hallway and 
opened the outer door. A breezy voice 
greeted her, and Lindner entered. 

“Good evening, friend Tokeramo,” 
he called. “How are you?” 

“Welcome, my friend,” replied the 
Japanese. “I am feeling better.” 
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Tira was very much displeased at 
the interruption. “What brought you 
here so late?” she said sharply. 

Lindner turned and made a sweeping 
bow before her. “I might ask you the 
same question,” he said. “I came in to 
see how he is getting on.” 

“Are you in the habit of coming here 
at midnight?” asked Tira. “It is not 
right for you to keep him up at night. 
Tokeramo should sleep.” 

“But what if we cannot sleep?” cried 
Lindner bitterly. “I cannot, nor can 
Tokeramo. And do you know, Tira, 
fate so orders it that two sleepless hu- 
man beings must find each other. Some- 
thing draws them  together—some 
longing to talk about the past.” 

“Yes, and in the morning you can 
go home and sleep for hours,” inter- 
rupted Tira spitefully. “But poor To- 
keramo sits down to his work again 
without sleep. That is why he looks as 
he does.” 

“The devil take you and your health 
treatment,” replied Lindner, laughing. 
“It is not your business, and Tokeramo 
never looked better. See how interest- 
ingly pale and ascetic he is. Could you 
ask for more? He is now a man of 
feeling—a man of nerves. A creature 
with a soul! He has taken the first step 


in development. Is it not so, my 
friend ?” 
Tokeramo smiled assent. “That is 


quite true,” he said. “The only time I 
can laugh a little is when Lindner is 
here.” 

“We should all laugh,” cried Lind- 
ner. “The whole world is so beautifully 
amusing. Life is a comedy. Do you 
know I have written a tragedy?” 

“So? Is it good?” asked Tira sar- 
castically. 

“Good,” replied Lindner. “Oh, my 
dear woman, it is fine, grand, beautiful. 
Not a theatre will produce it.” 

“And what is it all about,” asked 
Tira. 

“Nothing—about nothing,” said 
Lindner carelessly. “About love—the 
love that never dies, yet never lives. A 
curious thing this love—love, something 
apart from the being that once inspired 
it. The object of love dies; but love 
itself lives on. Strange, is it not?” 
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. “Very strange,” said Tokeramo wist- 
fully. 


“Then there are other amusing things 


that have happened,” cried Lindner al- 
most boisterously. “My publishers are 
bankrupt and I have not a penny. Since 
yesterday I have lived on cigarets. 
And to-night—to-night, it is just five 
months since Illona died.” 

“Just five months,” said Tokeramo in 
a whisper. 

“Let us not speak of that,” inter- 
rupted Tira. 

“Why not,” demanded Lindner. “To- 
keramo and I are always talking about 
her.” 

“Every night?” cried Tira, aghast. 

“Every night.” 

“Now I can see that it is your un- 
doing,” said Tira angrily. “You have 
made him worse. You must never 
mention her again.” 

“But, Tira, how can the dead harm 
the living?” insisted Lindner. “It is the 
living who do the mischief. The dead 
are harmless. They are kind and gentle. 
Their memory ennobles and refines. 
Only the dead can be loved with a 
pure, true, patient love. Only the dead 
are steadfast—only the dead remain 
true. Their memory should ever be with 
us. I can never forget Illona—beautiful, 
sweet Ilona.” 

“Do not talk about her, please,” 
pleaded Tira, with a little shiver. “Let 
us forget the past.” 

Lindner seemed fired with a savage 
fury. He would not stop, though it 
was plainly to be seen that Tokeramo 
was greatly agitated. 

“How can we forget her?” cried 
Lindner. “Tokeramo knew her too. A 
woman among ten thousand! You do 
not appreciate what Illona was to 
all who knew her. To know that once 
a woman lived, and that now she is 
lost to us forever—oh, God!” 

Tokeramo fell back in his chair. He 
was cold as ice. His nerves, already un- 
strung, seemed to fail him as Lindner 
graphically pictured the woman they 
had both loved. He sank back and 
sighed. ; 

“It is all right,” explained Lindner to 
the frightened Tira. “He has only 
fainted. Make some hot tea, at once.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
FOR THE GLORY OF NIPPON 


Tokeramo’s fainting spell lasted but 
a few moments, but it indicated the 
weakness from which his system suf- 
fered. Still, in spite of this, he insisted, 
after a short rest, upon being helped to 
his desk. 

“In half an hour more, I can finish 
my great work,” he pleaded. “Sit with 
me if you will, Tira, but I must go 
on with the work. After that nothing 
will matter—nothing.” 

Tira went into the bedroom to see 
that all was well. Lindner lighted a 
cigaret. : 

“I have been worrying a bit,” began 
Lindner, while Tokeramo commenced 
to write feverishly as if to dismiss the 
subject. “I have been wondering what 
will happen to that young boy, Hironari. 
In prison for the greater part of his 
life, and all about a woman whom he 
could not have known more than two 
days. Doesn’t that strike you as curious, 
Tokeramo?” 

The Japanese leaned over his writing 
busily. “The boy was very impression- 
able,” he said. 

“And so were you,” continued the re- 
lentless Lindner. “For of course you 
must have known and admired her, 
since it was in your rooms they met. 
Yet the boy said he killed her because 
she was untrue to him. “Ah,” he cried, 
leaping to his feet and bending over the 
desk, “it has just come to me.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Toke- 
ramo, nervously. 

“T see it all now,” cried the artist, al- 
most savagely. “I see now that the man 
she really loved—was you.” 

“No, no,” protested Tokeramo, 
weakly, rising to his feet and then sink- 
ing back into the chair from very ex- 
haustion. 

“T am certain now that she loved 
only you,” said Lindner, slowly. “Her 
true love was yours. I have done noth- 
ing else but think it over, and now it 
all comes to me clearly. You only, did 
she love, while I was but her playtdl Ay 

The Japanese almost grew pale under 
his yellow skin, but he shook his head. 
“T am certain of it,” continued Lind- 
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ner. “Did I not ask her'to marry me, 
and would she have refused had she 
loved me? No, my friend, she must have 
loved ‘you only. Who knows? ‘Perhaps 
she felt #t was your ‘first and:only tove. 
But ‘no matter. Tokeramo, do you re- 
member when she looked ‘at one—those 
eyes, her lawgh—its sitvery ring, so 
sweet—” 

“fokeramo covered his face with his 
hands and sobbed, but by a mighty 
effort he regained his self-control! after 
a moment. 

“Tokeramo,” whispered Lindner, 
leaning across the table. “What is it 
that-oppresses you so? What secret lies 
a your heart? Tell me every- 

“| cannot—I dare not—” ejacubated 
the other. 

“Tokeramo, if you loved Illona, you 
will tell:me who it was she really loved. 
If she was untrue to Hironari, there 
must have been another. Who was it?” 

““T cannot ‘say.” 

Lindner came closer to the Japanese. 
“Tell me truly,” he asked in a whisper. 
“Did you love Illona?”’ 

All the stored up love which Toke- 
ramo had been stifling for months broke 
forth in one great cry. “Love her?” re- 
peated the Japanese hoarsely. “I -wor- 
shiped her. I loved her. Oh, why—why 
did I—” 

He paused and looked wildly at Lind- 
ner, whose breath came quickly as he 
anxiously waited to hear Tokeramo’s 
next word. 

“Yes, yes,” continued Lindner. “Go 
on. Why did you—what ?” 

“T can’t say it,” murmured Tokeramo, 
weakly. 

“Shall I say it for you?” asked 
Lindner. “Why did you—kill her?” 

Tokeramo nodded and his head fell 
forward on the desk. 

“Then that poor boy in prison—?” 

“Ts innocent.” 

With a great, convulsive cry, Toke- 
ramo let the truth escape from his lips, 
while Lindner struck the desk savagely 
with his fist. 

“J imew it,” cried the artist. “I knew 
it. Why else did you think I was calling 
here wien after night to visit my ‘sick 
friend? I knew I would drag the truth 
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from ‘yon ‘some ‘time, and now, ‘thank 
God, I have learned it. So it was you— 

you, whom she loved, and who. killed 
her. At dast I omeet ‘you face to face 
and ‘know *the truth.” 

The Japanese ‘tried :to' rise, ibutin 
vain. ‘He was too weak. 

“Kill me—kill me, and end my tor- 
ture,” he pleaded. 

Lindner started toward the japanese 
as though to strike him. Tokeramo 
shrank back in the chair, while Lindner 
glared at him like a wild animal. Slowly 
the artist recovered his composure, and 
became ‘his old sneering self. 

“Bah, I would not touch you,” he 
cried, turning away’in disgust. “Live on, 
murderer—live on. Live on, to hear her 
scream for you night after night; live 
on and see her die again and again be- 
fore your sickened eyes. Awake or 
asleep you shall have no rest—you who 
are damned. I leave you to your con- - 
science—and ‘to Illona.” 

“Kill me,” pleaded Tokeramo, “And 
end ‘my 

“Kill you ” jeered the artist. “No. 
You cannot die. You:must live on inthe 
agony of a thousand deaths. You have 
not suffered yet. You must learn what 
suffering is. No, you ‘must live.” 

Suddenly his eager eyes fell upon 
the precious pile of manuscript upon 
which Tokeramo had been working for 
so many months, and a cruel, wicked, 
evil gleam came into them. 

“You would do penance for your 
crime?” he whispered. “You would ex- 
piate it?” 

Tokeramo nodded feebly. 

“Then we will offer up a sacrifice, to 
the Gods of the Japanese,” cried Lind- 
ner, almost delirious with an idea. Lind- 
ner struck a match, while Tokeramo 
watched him dully, not fully compre- 
hending. “A sacrifice,” repeated the 
artist, taking up the great bundle of 
manuscript and touching the match to 
the papers, which caught fire at once. 
“A sacrifice of your work—your brain 
—your past—your future. All Japan 
will be sacrificed with you—in fire.” 

Tokeramo, aroused from his ieth- 
argy, ‘shrieked and struggied ito get to 
the ‘manuscripts, which were burning 
fiercely. 
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“No, no,” he-cried, “Not my work! 
That must live after me.” 

The door was suddenly opened. Joshi- 
kawa and three others entered. They 
took in the situation in an instant, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the fire had 
been extinguished. 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
Joshikawa, sternly. 

“An accident,” replied Lindner, 
easily. “Is it not so, my friend?” he 
asked, turning to Tokeramo, who nod- 
ded his head. 

“And this is your great work, To- 
keramo, for which we have sacrificed 
so much?” said the diplomat. 

“Tt is finished, to-night,” answered 
Tokeramo, sinking into a chair. 

“Ts it much injured?” asked Joshi- 
kawa, eagerly turning to the students, 
who had extinguished the fire. 

“Only about the edges,” replied one 
of them. 

“Then it starts to-night for Japan,” 
continued Joshikawa. “To you, Ya- 
moshi, I entrust this document. You 
start to-night for Tokio. Deliver it into 
the hands of the Mikado himself.” 

Yamoshi, without a word, took the 
precious manuscript, and left the room. 

“T have been nursing Tokeramo,” 
explained Lindner, seeing that the Jap- 
anese were looking at him curiously. 

“That is very kind of you, Herr 
Lindner,” replied Joshikawa. “But in 
the future please leave it to-his country- 
men and his physician.” 

“To you?” cried Lindner. “Entrust 
a human life to you Japanese? Not 
even my dog’s. You would inculcate 
duty into the miserable creature and let 
him starve to death—for Japan.” 

Joshikawa almost became indignant, 
but he controlled himself with an effort 
and turned to Tokeramo. “I am sur- 
prised, my friend, that you should re- 
ceive such a visitor,” he said quietly. 

“Why should you be astonished ?” in- 
sisted Lindner. “The sick do not con- 
cern you—you who have no human 
emotions. What do you care about him? 
You, who cannot feel. Look at Toke- 
ramo, your work. See how you have 
ruined a splendid mind. Why not let 
him live his own life, to suffer, to re- 
joice, to see, to feel—to love. What did 
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you want of him? Duty—duty and the 
fatherland! Bah! What is that to him 
now? What is that to me?” 

“Why do you concern yourself about 
our friend?” 

“Why? Because we both loved the 
same woman. Because he is struggling 
and suffering. Because he is a fellow 
creature now—a fellow individual.” 

“An individual,” repeated Joshikawa, 
curiously. “You must know that with us 
the individual does not count. What we 
do, we do for the fifty millions of 
Japan.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” 

“For the millions-—for the thousand 
of millions who live and who have lived 
in Japan! All our dead are with us. We 
are of those who have died there; of 
those who are still to be born.” 

“How interesting,” sneered Lindner. 
“There is another matter which I will 
discuss with you gentlemen after we see 
if poor Tokeramo recovers from this 
illness. If he does not, [ must insist up- 
on all of you signing an affidavit that 
will secure the release of that poor boy 
Hironari.” 

Joshikawa looked from one to an- 
other without speaking. The stolid, im- 
passive faces revealed nothing of their 
innermost thoughts. Not one of those 
present betrayed by the slightest sign 
that he understood the full import of 
Lindner’s message. 

“That poor boy must not stay in 
prison a day longer than is necessary,” 
continued Lindner. “I have no wish to 
interfere with your plans, but it will be 
easier if you get Tokeramo away before 
I inform the police of the truth. Toke- 
ramo has confessed to me.” 

“Confessed?” cried Joshikawa. “Im- 
possible !”” 

“Tt is the truth,” said Tokeramo, 
weakly. “I always wanted to tell the 
truth.” 

Lindner paused at the door. “Fare- 
well, Tokeramo,” he said, brokenly. In 
a moment he was gone. 

“Tokeramo is very weak to-day,” said 
Joshikawa. “We must fatigue him no 
longer.” 

“Wait,” cried Tokeramo. “Before 
you go, I must confess. I want to en- 
dure the punishment for my crime. I 
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suffer—the punishment I 
deserve.” 

“But your duty to Japan—” began 
Joshikawa 

“Because I have sinned, I must suf- 
fer,” continued Tokeramo, his voice 
growing weaker. “Should-I recover I 
must give myself up. If not—Hironari 
must be saved. I killed her whom I 
loved—” 

He sank back in the chair, and 
seemed scarcely to breathe. 

“Be sensible,” commanded Joshi- 
kawa. “Simply because you killed a 
common woman—an adventuress—” 

“No, no, she was not that,” protested 
Tokeramo in a sudden outburst. The 
words came slowly and every speech 
was an effort. “I forbid you. She was 
not that. Not her—the only one who 
ever loved me—who belonged to me. 
She alone—and I killed her—because 
of you all—you did it—you, all of you, 
whom I thought my friends—murderers 
—murderers—all of you—air—oh!” 

He collapsed in the chair, losing con- 
sciousness. Several of the students ran 
to him, while another opened the win- 
dow. Joshikawa felt his heart. 

“All his strength is gone,” he said 
simply. “He is exhausted. His heart is 
failing. He will die. I will say in my re- 
port that he died like a martyr. He 
finished his work, and died, a victim of 
the European climate.” 

“Yes, and of western culture,” added 
one of the students. 

“Woe to us, if in acquiring the 


knowledge of the white man, we be 
cursed with their weaknesses too,” said 
Joshikawa. 

“He could hardly be recognized lately 
—he was no more a Japanese,” whis- 
pered another student. ; 

“T shall recommend to the Mikado 
that hereafter these missions be for 
shorter periods,” added Joshikawa, 
leaning over the silent figure and listen- 
ing at his breath. “He hardly breathes. 
Quiet.” 

In a moment he straightened up with 
a quick, decisive air. 

“It is all over,” he said curtly. 

The Japanese drew to one side and 
stood silently and calmly. Tokeramo lay 
back in the chair as though asleep, his 
face lit up by the first rays of dawn. 

Joshikawa picked up the flowers from 
the table, and placed them upon the 
body of the dead man. 

“He who is born, is doomed to die,” 
he murmured. “We must all die. Death 
is nothing. We are swept from the 
earth like the sands of the seashore be- 
fore the dread typhoon of the East. 
Those who are left with life, have duty 
—life and duty—for the Mikado.” 

The rising sun’s first rays broke 
through the eastern horizon. As though 
all had the same thought at the in- 
stant, the littl group of Japanese 
turned to greet the pink rays that even 
then were shining down upon their own 
country far away. 

“Nippon—Nippon—forever,” thev 
murmured, 
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Dear Editor :— 

If you don’t mind, I’ll write what I 
am going to write in the form of a 
letter. You see, I know so very much 
more about singing than I do about 
writing, and, somehow, the idea of sit- 
ting down and working away at a real 
“article” for a real magazine, frightens 
me. However, if I may play that you 
are only a sympathetic correspondent 
instead of a man who knows appallingly 
much about words and their values and 
what constitutes a really “good story,” 
I can plunge right in without a bit of 
effort and tell you about something 
that is near my heart. 

It’s about the future of light opera. 
Sometimes, do you know, I think there 
isn’t any future for it. And it was at 
one of those times when the thought 
was uppermost in my mind that I de- 
cided to do what I have recently done 
—start classes where chorus girls, out 
of work and otherwise, may be taught 
to sing, breathe, and carry themselves 
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so that when there is need of them in 
light opera, they may be fitted in every 
particular to fill the need. 

“Why chorus girls?” you ask. Per- 
haps I had better broaden that state- | 
ment a little. Girls, then, who would 
be acceptable as chorus girls in popular 
musical comedies. Such girls would 
necessarily have to be fairly good look- 
ing, and reasonably agile. They would 
also have to be the possessors of 
voices. These requisites would entitle 
them to consideration in musical com- 
edy. But in light opera—NO! Emphat- 
ically ! 

I have found that many people have 
trouble in distinguishing the difference 
between light opera and musical com- 
edy. Briefly I can explain, I think, by 
saying that musical comedy is the de- 
terioration of light opera. You will 
agree with me, I am sure, when I say 
that in most musical comedies the mu- 
sic is sacrificed to the comedy, which 
latter, more often than not, is mere 
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buffoonery. At any rate, that is the way 
it seems to me. 

Light opera is—light opera. dt ©com- 
bines, or should combine, maausic that js 
music, beauty that is beamty, and wit 
that IS wit. Lovers of light 
opera go to the theatre, not 
merely that they may be 
made to faugh, but that 
their sense of the zsthetic 
may be pleased and exhil- 
arated as weil. 

So then, a girl who is in 
the chorus of a musical 
comedy may be able to sing 
a littl and dance a little 
and be acceptable, yet find, 
when she comes to apply 
for a position in the chorus 
of a light opera, that she 
is sadly lacking. It is be- 
cause of these sad lacks 
that I decided on the class- 
es. For, you see, it has 
come to the point where it 
is almost impossible to get 
the right people for light 
opera. 

Across the water, light 
opera is the most popular 
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sing—know how to sing really well. 

When we were getting together this 
company for “The Spring Maid” we 
tried out over seven hundred applicants 


‘before we got together enough people 


to make up the cast. For a 
time it looked hopeless. 
There were girls who could 
sing and girls who could 
dance. There were pretty 
girls—lots of them. But it 
seemed as if there were NO 
girls who could combine the 
three. In despair, finally, 
we chose the pick of the 
lot. Since starting out, how- 
ever, we have made many, 
many changes. 

Why, only the other day, 
we found ourselves need- 
ing two contraltos. We sent 
word to Mr. Dippel, asking 
if from his school of grand 
opera aspirants he could 
send us two who might 
qualify. He sent two wom- 
en with beautiful voices. 
BEAUTIFUL voices! But 
they lacked all the other 
things, and so we are still 


SOR ANY BRK hoping and praying that 
Iiy Py) Wis Ts AY, some one may turn up. 

Neat Sometimes it is most 
pathetic. Once, not ‘so long 
ago, we were needing a 


form of amusement. As 
much attention is given to 
the rendering of the light 
“opera as is given to that of 
the grand. And far more 
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- attention is paid to the per- 
sonality of light opera stars 
than to the personality of 


singer for a light opera in 
which I was engaged. We 
needed one badly and used 


? . . ‘ ‘ DAY) 
those who sing in the heav- J my An iii i y every effort to get one. We 
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ier roles. Mi 

You know yourself, dear tit a 
editor, that anybody who 
can sing, really and truly ® 
sing, can be a grand opera 
star. One may be a Mar- 
guerite or a Carmen and 
weigh two hundred pounds, 
provided that under that 
avoirdupois lives a golden 
voice. One may also be 
ugly, and maybe a little awkward, and 
still qualify for grand opera, if the 
VOICE is there. But how different in 
light opera! One must have charm, 
agility, grace. And one must know how 
to dance. Also, one must know how to 
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SHE WAS ABSOLUTELY THE 
MOST UNFORTUNATE AP- 
PEARING PERSON I 
HAVE EVER SEEN 


advertised. And, in answer 
to the advertisement came 
the usual queerly assorted 
miscellany that answers an 
advertisement of that kind. 
One day, I remember, the 
people seemed more than 
usually hopeless, and our 
musical director went 
through the business of 
trying out the voices, me- 
chanically, convinced that in that com- 
pany there could not possibly be the 
person we were after. 

When her turn came, a woman 
stepped up to the piano. She was ab- 
solutely the most unfortunate appear- 
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‘ing person I have ever seen. Tall, gaunt, 
stoop-shouldered, sallow.as to com- 
plexion and—cross-eyed. As she walked 
from her seat to the piano, I noticed 


that she limped, painfully. 
Of course there was a 
heartless titter from the 
others present, and the poor 
creature flushed darkly and 
her hands in their cotton 
gloves twitched. Otherwise 
she: betrayed no sign of 
emotion or nervousness. 

“The scale, please,” the 
musical director said curt- 
ly, giving her the key. She 
took it easily, and ran up 
and down the scale. As she 
did so I started from my 
seat and the director 
brought his hands down on 
the piano with a crash. 

It was—THE VOICE! 
The voice we had been 
searching for! Contained in 
the poor, misshapen body 
before us! The tears rushed 
to my eyes and the direct- 
or cleared his _ throat 
huskily. 

“Where, when—how— 
did you learn to sing?” I 
asked, and she told me 
quite simply, with uncon- 
scious pathos, that she had 
always sung, from a wee 
child. As she grew older 
she realized that she had a 
good voice and made up 
her mind that she would 
cultivate it. And this she 
had done by means of sav- 
ing and scrimping, prac- 
tising every possible and 
many an impossible econ- 
omy. 

“Have you ever sung— 
on the stage? In concert 
work?” the director asked 
her. She shook her head 
soddenly and again the 
slow, dark red came into 
her sallow cheeks. 


“My—looks,” she said tersely. We 
both looked away. And over us both, 
I am sure, swept a wave of rebellion 





WITH SHORT DRESSES AND 
WITH BIG BOWS IN 









that it had had to be so. Why should 

the Maker have imprisoned this won- 

derful voice in such a poor house! 
But she was engaged. To our own 


wonder and her unspeak- 


& able joy, she was made a 


member of the cast. And 
at every performance she 
stood in the wings and 
sang. How she sang! I 
shall never forget her. 

Am I getting a little 
away from my subject, per- 
haps? Well, then,. I will 
come back to it. I will tell 
you what my idea is for 
the salvation of light opera. 
Its hope, as I have said be- 
fore, lies in the chorus girl. 
The properly taught, prop- 
erly equipped chorus girf. 
How is she to be equipped ? 
I will tell you. 

As we go through the 
country it is my intention 
to establish classes. These 
classes will be in charge of 
the most competent in- 
structor that can be se- 
cured. A call will be sent 
out for girls who think 
that they are in any way 
fitted for light opera work, 
They will come in hordes, 
of course. From _ these 
hordes will be chosen those 
who have voices and who 
are built so that there 
seems a possibility of train- 
ing them. Heavy women 
are sometimes needed, but 
not very often, so an effort 
will be made to choose 
merely those who have 
light, graceful figures. 

After a choice has been 
made, those who have been 
chosen will be given les-— 
sons, twice a week. They 
will be taught how to 
breathe, how to stand, how 
to control their voices, and 


their training will go on as long as the 
company is in the city. After that, in 
all probability, the girls themselves 
will be so interested that they will go 
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on with this great educational work, of 
their own volition. 

Before leaving we will take the ad- 
dress of each girl and will ask her to 
notify us in case of change. In this way, 
you see, there will be ultimately, in 
every city, people on whom we can call, 

Do you get the idea? 
And don’t you think it is a 
good one? It seems to me 
the only thing to do if light 
opera is to live in this coun- 
try. There are grand opera 
training schools, you know, 
but there has never before 
been anything of this kind. 

The afternoon we start- 
ed in Chicago, not long ago, 
more than three hundred 
girls and -boys, women and 
men, came to the theatre. 
And there is not a doubt 
that each one of them had 
a vision of himself as a 
some day Tetrazzini or 
Caruso. There were little 
girls in short dresses with 
big bows on their hair and 
boys who seemed to be 
awkwardly aware of their 
first pair of long trousers. 
There were tall women and 
short women; fat women 
and thin women; women 
who were old enough to be 
grandmothers, and there 
was one mother with a tiny 
baby in her arms who kept 
darting from one end of 
the theatre to the other and 
ffém the audience to the 
lobby and back again. I 
couldn’t make her out. She 
was probably just excited 
at the thought that perhaps 
when she went home she 
would be able to tell her 
husband that the stage had claimed her 
as its own. 

It didn’t, however, for she cracked 
on the first note and had an awful time 
every note after that. At the end of her 
performance, she picked the baby out 
of the arms of another woman, who had 
been holding it for her, and went home 
quite content. 





THERE WAS ONE MOTHER 
WITH A TINY BABY IN 
HER ARMS 
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There was a dear old man who sat 
down in the front row with his ear 
trumpet pointed at me, listening eagerly 
as I unfolded my plan. When I had fin- 
ished he applauded loudly. After that 
he listened in the same eager way as 
one after another of the aspirants 

stepped up to the piano to 
be tried. And after each 
one had finished he clapped 
long and loudly. His réle 
was evidently only that of 
a little sunshine, however, 
for he made no attempt to 
have his own voice tested 
and remained in his seat 
until we were through. 
Then he marched upon the 
stage and shook hands with 
me and patted me on the 
shoulder and thanked me. 
For what, I do not know, 
unless he, too, had been 
stricken with the terrible 
dearth of light opera peo- 
ple, and appreciated my 
efforts at resuscitation. 

Then there were many, 
as my press agent terms 
them, “department store 
tenors.” You know what I 
mean, I presume, but in 
case you do not, I will ex- 
plain that these are the 
men who often get posi- 
tions as chorus men. Young 

fellows, most of them, with 
a little voice, a habit of 
ties that announce them 
loudly, and trousers legs 
pressed into creases of 
razor-like sharpness. 

But of course we try the 
voices of men, too, and 
when we find a good one, 
remember it, for there must 
be men in light opera. But 

here men are mere accessories. It is 
the women to whom the most thought 
must be devoted, for they are by far the 
more important in light opera. 

Now, tell me, Mr. Editor, don’t you 
think my light opera idea is a good one? 
Doesn’t it seem practical—and all that? 
I do hope it proves so, for it has be- 
come my pet hobby. 
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A FANTASY OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 


R. SIMON BILLOWFLIP held 
in one hand a pay envelope. In 
the other was nothing but 

clenched intensity, as he waved it 
around his head and allowed it finally 
to pause trembling before him. 

“By rickety!” he exclaimed to him- 
self and emptiness, “I’m going to do 
it!” Eighteen years ’snuf for a man 
like me, that’s got an independent na- 
ture!” 

Just then, as there came a wavering 
call from the next room, the musings 
of Mr. Billowflip subsided. 


“Simeon—you home?” 

“Yes, dear,” came the answer, but 
Mr. Billowflip didn’t move. 

“Aren’t you coming in here?” The 
tone was a bit petulant. 

“In a minute—dear.” 

However, the minute was an exceed- 
ing long one. It lengthened to two or 
three as Simeon reflectively stroked 
that place where his hair once had 
been. It grew to four or five as he un- 
derwent mental computations in regard 
to that pay envelope. 

Simeon had received a raise in sal- 
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ary. That was the cause of his excite- 
ment. Billowflip was nearer fifty years 
old than he was forty. He had been 
married eighteen years. He was bald 
and pudgy and fat and domesticated. 
In all those eighteen years of married 
life, he never once had disobeyed his 
wife; he never had exceeded his al- 
lowance of fifty cents a day; he never 
had failed to bring home the Saturday 
night envelope intact, even to the glar- 
ing figures on the outside which pro- 
claimed the amount of his weekly sti- 
pend; he never—but all that was to be 
changed. Simeon was naturally of an 
independent nature. He confessed as 
much himself. And besides, after 
eleven years of careful, arduous, pains- 
taking devotion to his employer, he 
had received a $5 raise. Now things 
were going to change. He would tell 
his wife that the office had abolished 
the system of payment by envelope; he 
would forget to mention the raise and 
save up that $5 a week for one glori- 
ous time of his own. Simeon’s life was 
approaching a crisis. It was time for 
him to assert himself. Again came that 
call from the next room. 

“Sime-e-e-0-0-n-n-n-n-n-n !” 

’Veh.” 

“Aren’t you coming in here?” 

Simeon cocked one eye at himself 
in the mirror and grinned ferociously. 

“Why don’t you come in here?” 
he shouted. “I’m reading the paper.” 

With that, he allowed himself to 
drift to the easy chair again to take up 
his train of thought. Mrs. Billowflip’s 
answer was enlightening. 

“I’m dressing,” she called, “but I'll 
be in there in a little while. I want you 
to hook me up.” 

There it was. That was just why the 
spirit of Simeon Billowflip had _ re- 
belled. That was all he had done for 
eighteen years—hook his wife up the 
back in the early evening and unhook 
her down the back later on. There was 
too much of a sameness about it. The 
spirit of Simeon had risen. It craved a 
change; it cried, screamed, shouted, 
wept for a change. And the plans— 

. The corner of the rug, just between 
the umbrella rack and the bookcase in 
the front hall, would be the hiding 
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place, Simeon reasoned as he allowed 
his head to rest against the soft back 
of the easy chair. Then, as he came 
in the door—Mrs. Billowflip never met 
him—he could lean down, deposit the 
“hold-out” and then trot on it. to his 
wife with the usual amount of money. 
It would be a place that never would 
be suspected. Down at the office, some- 
body always was rooting into his pri- 
vate affairs. He might lose the money 
down there, but under the carpet in 
the front hall was safety. Then, when 
the time came, he would invent some 
ordinary excuse—the poorest kind 
would go with Mrs. Billowflip, for she 
had known Simeon too long not to 
trust him. After that— 


Ten weeks had passed. Ten times 
five meant that the corner of the rug 
between the bookcase and the umbrella 
holder sheltered fifty dollars—fifty real 
dollars in five-dollar bills, all belonging 
to Simeon Billowflip to spend as he 
willed, when he willed, with whom he 
willed. In his heart he felt that the 
time for his independence had arrived. 
Therefore he said on leaving the house 
that morning—said very shortly, and 
very calmly and in the most common- 
place manner possible: 

“I’m going to work to-night.” 

Then, bending down quickly as he 
opened the door, and cramming a 
bunch of green something into one of 
his pockets, Mr. Simeon Billowflip 
sallied forth to work with a new tone 
in his whistle and a gentler pink suf- 
fusing that part of his head that should 
have had hair but that was covered 
only by hat. As the day passed, the 
expectation changed to nervousness 
and then to happiness and then to 
near hysteria. It was an unusual ex- 
perience to Billowflip. He wondered 
how the town would look after ten 
o’clock at night. He wondered— 

A taxicab was waddling along the 
street as he walked out of the office. 
A sudden impulse jumped into Sim- 
eon’s heart. He hailed the machine. 
Night had come. That fifty dollars still 
was secure. What better way could 
there be for starting the night than by 
the taxi’ route? 
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Once inside, he lolled on the some-. 


what greasy cushions, and watched the 
lighted windows of the stores go by as 
the machine bumped along the avenue. 
Then suddenly, he shot forward and 
threw up his hands to guard his head 
from a shower of glass. The machine 
rocked from side to side for a moment 
and then settled down to immovability. 
Simeon heard voices outside and curs- 
ing. He stuck his head out the broken 
window and saw the cause of it all, 
a street car with which the taxi’ had 
collided. 

“Accident,” said Mr. Billowflip au- 
thoritatively as he prepared to leave 
the machine. “Humph—accident.” 

A crowd was gathering. The motor- 
man was saying things to the taxi’ 
driver and the taxi’ driver was saying 
things to the motorman, while a third 
man, who stood between them, was 
saying things to both. Simeon stepped 
to the driver’s side. 

“Bumped up?” he asked nervously. 
The taxi’ driver whirled. 

“Beat it,” he exclaimed in whispered 
shouts. “Beat it. Wanta be a witness?” 

“Huh?” Simeon asked a bit vaguely. 

“Beat it; we’re pinched!” 

Simeon knew the second word. He 
was fat and pudgy and short-winded— 
but he also was scated. Besides, the 
big man who stood in the middle had 
heard the conversation. Simeon beat it. 

Across the tracks to the street, to 
the sidewalk, down by the billboards, 
around the corner, over an ash-barrel, 
he ran, tripping and rolling; in a dark 
corner he paused for a moment’s res- 
pite from that dynamite that was 
threatening to explode within his 
breast ; then he dodged around the cor- 
ner again, down more alleys, between 
buildings again, and then out upon a 
dark street lighted here and there. And 
now Simeon stopped to rest, because 
he could go no farther. Besides, he 
couldn’t remember having heard the 
pursuing footsteps of the police and 
perhaps they hadn’t followed him. But 
one never can be too sure about such 
things. He must hide himself, for a 
while at least. 

One of the lights down the street 
attracted Simeon’s attention. A ‘thea- 
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tre, small, inconspicuous and playing 
ten, twenty and thirty cent répertoire—- 
the place of all places. Simeon ‘scouted 
his way along the dark side of the 
street and then made a dash for the 
box office. 

“Gimme ticket,” he exclaimed as he 
threw a bill through the hole in the 
glass. “Don’t care where.” 

The usher showed Mr. Billowflip to 
a front seat in Box A. It was a bit too 
conspicuous, perhaps, but then, the 
play was on and the theatre was dark. 
Between acts, he could hide farther 
back in the box. But there wasn’t any 
between acts. Instead, a moment after 
the curtain fell, Simeon found himself 
leaning over the edge of the box, scrap- 
ing his feet on the floor and forgetting 
to breathe. Doggone it, she was pretty. 
And what was she singing? 


Cutie, Cutie, who'll be my little Cutie, 
ike cuddle up and be my little silver 
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Cutie, Cutie, who'll be my little Cutie— 
Cutie, little Cutie, ah, there he is! 


Bing! The spotlight was blazing all 
around Simeon, scintillating from that 
bald spot, blinding him with its bright- 
ness. But no one arrested him; no 
angry wife descended upon him; no 
lightning flashed; no thunder rolled. 
Simeon’s first spasm passed. Then he 
— farther over the box and gur- 
gled. 

She was standing beneath, hold- 
ingout her arms. She beckoned. Simeon 
nearly fell out of the box. The audi- 
ence applauded. Simeon wondered if 
he’d be in danger if he threw a kiss. 
She vanished into the wings. Simeon 
dug into his pockets for paper and pen- 
cil and began frantic efforts to find an 
usher, 


“Married? Who—me?” he asked an 
hour or two later. “Who—me? Mar-- 
ried ?” , 

The place. seemed very hot and 
stuffy and the bottles on the table 
wouldn’tkeep still. And someway, when 
she smiled, it seemed to Simeon that 
she had an awful lot of teeth. Three 
or four mouths seemed to converge in 
one, then jump away and then come 
back. Simeon resolved to buy himself 
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a pair of glasses the next day. Eleven 
years over the books had been too 
much for his eyes. However, that 
didn’t have anything to do with the 
case. He continued the conversation— 
. OF maybe it was a monologue. 

“Married?” he asked again. “I look 
like a married man? Huh! Can’t you 
see the independence starin’ out in 
m’face, difugen’—difushink—difush— 
—shing. Shay, your tongue ever get 
thick like thish—all over m’face? Have 
*nother bottle.” 

“You’re awful funny,” she said; 
“why don’t you go on the stage?” 

“Think so?” 

“You’re a scream.” 

“Hones’ ?” 

“Funny as a broken crutch.” 

“How funn’s that?” 

“Why, you’re the limit—a scream, 
a knockout.” 

“Swat I’ve always said,” admitted 
Mr. Billowflip. “That’sm’vocation.” 

“Say, Ol’ Top,”—and she leaned far 
over the table—“why don’t you join 
out with us?” 

“T gotchu,” Mr. Billowflip assented. 
“Righter’n a fox. Have ’nother bottle. 
I’d join th’ army’f you’d shay sho.” 

“There’s a place open as property 
man.” 

“Never owned property in m’life, 
but that’s me. Have ’nother bottle.” 

Just then the fight started. It seemed 
that some jealousy existed between the 
head waiter and the lady pianist, who 
was learning to love the blonde cashier. 
Anyway, the head waiter threw a few 
plates while the blonde gentleman be- 
hind the counter tried to make a long 
distance record throw with the cash 
register. The plates struck Mr. Simeon 
Billowflip behind the left ear. He didn’t 
know where the cash register went, for 
at that moment he was pushed through 
a plate glass window by the panicky 
crowd, and deposited somewhere be- 
tween the car tracks and the east curb- 
ing. Simeon couldn’t understand things 
very well. Everything was so very hazy 
and topsy-turvy-like and_ whirling. 
Even the car tracks wouldn’t stay still. 
Where was she? Simeon Billowflip 
didn’t know, nor could he find out. 
Anyway, by this time the police were 
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in possession of the place, and it was 
a bad locality for Simeon to venture 
into again. So he trekked rather uncer- 
tainly down the street with no particu- 
lar object in view, and with no thought 
of home in his mind. He may have 
been of uncertain step; his mind may 
have been hazy and his clothing torn, 
but he still was independent. 

When Simeon awoke, it was with 
the sound of vehicles and commerce. 
At first he couldn’t tell whether he had 
been buried alive or whether that oper- 
ation was merely in its incipiency. To 
be certain, his head felt as though he 
were dead—or at least dying. Above 
him was blackness—all around him 
was the cold feeling of steel or iron. 
Simeon squirmed around in his nar- 
row prison, and then, over the tops of 
this feet he saw a bit of light. Then 
Simeon understood. He had slept all 
night in a sewer pipe which had not yet 
been put into its excavation. 

In a sewer pipe! Simeon Billowflip 
crawled out and looked at himself. 
Then he looked at the sun. It was high, 
very high—too high to allow him ever 
to explain to Mrs. Billowflip or to the 
boss. And she—there came an inspira- 
tion. Perhaps Simeon was afraid to go 
home;. perhaps it was only his inde- 
pendent nature—perhaps a newborn 
love for her. Anyway, Simeon’s still 
wobbly steps meandered down the 
street in the search for that theatre he 
had entered the night before. He found 
it; he found the stage door, and 
walked in. 

A woman was standing on the stage 
talking to a tall, heavy-jawed man. 
Simeon’s heart bumped. It was she. 
Simeon hurried forward. Then his 
heart stopped. 

“Hello, you mutt,” the woman said 
sarcastically. “You’re a swell guy. 
Don’t you know enough to protect a 
lady when there’s a scrap on? You're 
a fine boob, you are, you—quince!” 

Simeon quavered. 

“*T wasn’t my fault,” he said. “I’ve 
come back to—to—” 

“Get that job, huh?” 

“Well—” 

The woman called to the man with 
the heavy jaw. “Here’s a geek that 














thinks he’s a whole show,” she said 
under her breath. “I think he’s got 
coin: Join him out.” 

“It’s the property man, aint it?” 
Simeon asked hesitatingly. He was be- 
ginning to wish that he hadn’t been 
afraid to go home after all. 

“Property man?” the heavy-jawed 
one asked. “You kiddin’ ?” 

“No.” Then, as Simeon signed the 
contract; he added: 

“You're on. Where in th’ dickens did 
my wife go to?” 
“Your wife?” 
“She?” 

“Yeh, she was here a minute ago.” 

Simeon’s legs wobbled. 

“T—I—don’t guess I want to go out 
with the troupe after all,” he be- 
gan. “You see—there’s some business 
T’ve—” 

“What’s that ?” 

“There’s some busi—” 

“But you’ve signed the contract, you 
know.” 

“But what’s that gotta do with—” 

“Nothin’,” the heavy-jawed man 
said, “except if you don’t keep it, we’ll 
sue you "till the cows come home, that’s 
all. And,” he continued, “we’re leaving 
town at two o'clock.” 


Simeon _- wailed. 


Simeon went. Simeon had to go. His 
hands grew sore from handling the 
stage work. His heart grew sore from 
the harsh words of the heavy-jawed 
manager. And his heart grew sorer still 
when in the train, she passed him by 
without speaking. She, it seemed, had 
learned that the fifty dollars of the 
night before was the sole possession of 
Simeon Billowflip—and it was gone. 

Turn back? There was no turning 
back now. Simeon’s job at the office 
was gone. He knew that. Perhaps, al- 
ready, Mrs. Billowflip was suing for 
divorce— 

“Jesse James to-night,” the stage 
manager said curtly one morning after 
the troupe had played the majestic 
town of Bevier four straight nights. 
“Railroad scene in that. Fix up a track 
and I’ll have the comedian do a double 
shuffile on some sand out in the wings 
to represent the engine. Put a cottage 
over at this side of the stage and over 
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_ ‘rest, 
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at the other side, there’s a bandits’ 
cave. You’re th’ Indian, understand? 
Your lines are ‘Ugh!’ when you come 
on, and ‘Ugh, Ugh? when you go off 
th’ stage. Now beat it an’ get busy. Get 
me, boob?” 

Simeon did his best. The railroad 
track was made from boards painted 
white and black, and the switch was a 
broomstick with a cardboard target at 
the top. Simeon was rapidly becoming 
versed in the arts of the stage, with the 
exception that when he put the cottage 
up, he forgot to brace it, or to put the 
red fire where it could be lighted to 
represent the burning home in the big 
third act. And he also forgot to find out 
which way the cottage door opened. 

That big third act arrived. The 
comedian was working his double 
shuffle overtime. Simeon had exclaimed 
his ‘Ugh!’ and his ‘Ugh, Ugh!’ until 
his throat was hoarse. The villain came 
leaping forth from the cottage with 
the heroine in his arms. Simeon got in 
their way. The villain tripped and 
stumbled against the switch. It went 
down, carrying the railroad track 
with it. But the engine, out in the 
wings, kept shuffling harder than ever, 
regardless of the fact that thirty feet 
of track was out. The audience was be- 
ginning to snicker. Simeon stood petri- 
fied, looking at the mass of arms and 
legs on the railroad track, indicative of 
the villain and the heroine. The vil- 
lain’s head appeared, fiercer than ever 
before. 

“Where’s that red fire?” he hissed. - 
“Why aint the house burnin’? Beat it; 
you double-decked mutt, beat it in the 
house, you rum, and set it on fire!” 

Then Simeon understood. He dashed 
for the cottage door and bumped 
against it. The whole structure wav- 
ered, but the door failed to budge. 
Simeon’s frantic eyes swept the scen- 
ery. There was a window in the cot- 
tage, one he hadn’t noticed before. It 
was open; he’d go through that. Lordy, 
just to be home once more! A book- 
keeper instead of the property man in 
a répertoire troupe, when she had for- 
gotten him! Yes, there she was, out in 
the wings, laughing at him with the 
Simeon could hear the villain - 
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swearing under his breath as he at- 
tempted to get away from the en- 
tanglement of the heroine. Simeon had 
to go through that window. 

He made a spring. He reached the 
sill of the scenic window and for a 
moment hung there. Then, slowly at 
first, faster afterwards, the unbraced 
_ structure wobbled forward and still 
forward and finally down to the stage. 
There came a rending, tearing sound. 
Simeon, underneath, knew that his 
moccasined feet had gone through the 
canvas of the scenery and were wav- 
ing wildly in the air. Out across the 
blaze of the kerosene footlights, the 
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audience was yelling, shouting, scream- 
ing, screaming— 

“Simeon! Simeon! Honey bunch, 
you’ve got a raise!” 

Was it the audience after all? No, it 
was Mrs. Billowflip with her arms 
clasped around her husband’s neck, 
staring at that pay envelope which he 
had forgotten to hide when he sat 
down to think things over. Simeon 
opened his eyes and blinked. Then he ~ 
gave a sigh that sounded like relief. 

“Yeh,” he said slowly. “Wanted to 
surprise you. Ready to have me hook 
you up the back?” 
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OW, as always, the center of 
things theatrical is in New York; 
but there are spots away from 


Broadway, where the activity is 
growing. Chicago is looming as a 
center of producing activity, and 
there is a healthy spirit of “push-the- 
ball-along” in other localities. Cali- 
fornia is one. 

Theatrical men have begun to do 
things in California. Stock produc- 
tion has reached a higher level of ex- 
cellence, both from the standpoint of 
personnel and production, there than 
it has elsewhere. 

It is in this line that I have had my 
experience, and it has been with an 
aim solely to the improvement of 
stock productions that I have applied 
myself. Every man to his trade and 
every man’s trade his hobby, is the 
way I would sum up my working 
gospel. 

And it is exactly with such senti- 


ments that I look upon my profession 
as a stock producer. As the name ‘im- 
plies, a theatrical stock company con- 
sists of a regularly organized group 
of players under the one manage- ' 
ment. The practice, generally, has 
been for such organizations of play- 
ers to appear in a different play each 
week of the theatrical season, which 
varies according to the conditions in 
the city in which they appear. 

It is obvious to everyone, that this 
practice of constant change of “bill” 
makes it extremely difficult for ‘the 
players to give anything approaching 
a fished performance. They are ap- 
pearing in one play this week; are 
completing rehearsals on the play to 
be presented next week, and are 
studying the ‘parts of the play to be 
presented ‘the week after next. Three 
different parts to keep in mind! And 
that is only an outline of how the 
average stock organization rehearses! 
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THE LOS ANGELES PLAN 


- IN OUR stock organization in Los 
Angeles, we have struck away from 
these antiquated methods. Our “bill” 
is never changed under three weeks. 
By giving each attraction this mini- 
mum of time, we are never rushed. 

During the early part of the week 
on which we make a change in “bill,” 
we distribute the parts of the next 
attraction. The company members 
thus have three weeks in which to 
learn and perfect their parts. The 
first week is given over to a study of 
the lines and “business.” The second 
week finds them called for a series of 
daily rehearsals, during which the 
mechanics of the play are drilled, and 
the “business” and details of each 
part are carefully fixed upon and re- 
hearsed. This leaves the third, or final 
week, for dress rehearsals, during 
‘ which the performance is smoothed 
down and little touches of correction 
and addition are made here and there 
as required. 

By following this plan we succeed 
in presenting each play in as com- 
plete a form and give as well-round- 
ed a performance as it is possible to 
achieve, Three weeks has been found, 
by experience, to be about the time 
the average play requires for its 
proper presentation. 


IT WAS REVOLUTIONARY 


WHEN we first put this plan into 
operation, in the West, theatrical 
men throughout the country looked 
askance. It was considered as revo- 
lutionary, and the critics, volunteer 
and otherwise, seemed to feel that it 
‘could not succeed. They pointed out 
that one of the strongest cards of the 
stock companies throughout the 
country had been that they offered 
a change of attraction every week— 
that stock company audiences did not 
expect as high a standard in the per- 
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formances as the audiences who pat- 
ronized the two-dollar show. But we 
thought differently, and that we 
thought right has been demonstrated 
by the success of our companies. 

Our stock companies, thanks to 
the climate, continue in harness 
throughout the twelve months, with 
each attraction occupying the stage 
at least three, and very often ten, 
twelve, and even fifteen weeks. 

In working along the definite lines 
I had laid down for our guidance, I 
got away from another time-honored 
feature. Instead of depending upon 
the standard and tried attractions 
such as “East Lynne” or “Hazel 
Kirke,” or such plays as had been 
presented previously by traveling 
companies throughout the country, 
we started in to produce new plays— 
plays that had never before been seen 
on the stage. And in our staging we 
followed out the best lines of modern 
stagecraft, giving to each new play 
a complete scenic investiture, studied 
and careful stage direction, and a cast 
of qualified and popular players. 

Once it became noised abroad that 
the Morosco Stock was going to pre- 
sent new plays on its own account, 
the manuscripts of plays began pour- 
ing in. Of course, I always had known 
that the number of people who feel 
they have the spark of dramatic abil- 
ity in them was very large. But I did 
not realize that practically the entire 
country was busily engaged in put- 
ting thoughts on paper. I received 
new plays from writers already es- 
tablished as successful playwrights, 
and from writers who hoped to be- 
come successful. 


AT LEAST A THREE-WEEK 
RUN 


WE GAVE each play we produced 
a public presentation of at least three 
weeks and as much longer as the 
public seemed to want it. It is with 
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_ considerable gratification that I re- 
call the titles of some pieces, done 
first by us, that afterwards became 
popular vehicles for some of our best- 
known stars. To mention one that 
served Maxine Elliott and Nat Good- 
win as a good vehicle, take “When 
We Were Twenty-One.” Then we 
did “The Rose of the Rancho,” which 
David Belasco afterwards turned 
into such a big “hit.” “The Girl of 
the Golden West” was another play 
that first saw the light of day in our 
stock theatre. Lately we did “The 
Country Boy” and “The Arab.” 

In an organization such as ours, 
one of the prime requisites is to se- 
lect a company of players sufficiently 
versatile to do more than assume fre- 
quent new rdles in a mechanical sort 
of way. Different plays have vastly 
different types of characters. The 
leading réle in a modern society play, 
for instance, is not very much like 
the lead in a western life drama, or 
the classic drama of Shakespeare or 
Moliére. Yet your stock actor must 
be clever and versatile enough to 
play every conceivable style of part 
that comes along. He may be in turn 
an old man of sixty-five, a cowboy, 
a drawing-room gentleman, or a sol- 
dier of fortune. 

This constant change makes stock 
acting, under proper conditions, the 
finest possible training for the ambi- 
tious man or woman of the stage. 

It often has been said that your 
average actor is a nomad. This may 
be true, in part, but take my word 
for it, if you are able to show an actor 
where he can get. an engagement that 
will eliminate the vexations and dis- 
comforts of constant travel, he will 
gladly settle down. We have actors 
who have been with us seven or eight 
years. They have become welded into 
an organization of thoroughly ca- 
pable workmen, Most of them own 
their own homes, and are a part of 
the real social life of the community. 
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IN THIS connection, I am remind- 
ed of one of the young actors who 
was with me for six years. He was, 
and is to-day, a very good actor, with 
a good personality, and is a thorough 
gentleman. The lure of Broadway 
got into his mind. He wanted to go 
east and shine along the Great White 
Way. Reluctantly I parted with him, 
and listened patiently when he said 
that inside of a month he would be 
on Broadway. So he packed up, with- 
drew his savings from the bank, and 
left for the Big City. 

I am sorry to say that he did not 
find the Big City any warmer or more 
hospitable than have thousands of 
others. He soon decided to go to Chi- 
cago. It happened that I was in Chi- 
cago at the time, presenting one of 
my pieces, “The Fox.” My young 
friend accosted me on the street. I 
was very glad indeed to see him. 
Somewhat facetiously I inquired: 

“Well, have you succeeded in daz- 
zling the East?” 

“No,” he replied, “and what’s more 
to the point, I’ve blown in about all 
my money.” 

He is back with me again, with a 
better understanding that everything 
is not to be found on Broadway. 

Since we have been producing in 
Los Angeles, we have got into touch 
with several young dramatists who 
show more than ordinary promise for 
the future. Among these writers, new 
to the stage, until we produced his 
first piece, is Richard Walton Tully, 
who has struck a new and novel note. 
His first bid to fame came with “The 
Rose of the Rancho.” Last year, Mr. 
Tully wrote for me the play that I 
thought enough of to bring into New 
York. I refer to “The Bird of Para- 
dise,” a play that deals with Ha- 
waiian life. It is new in theme, treat- 
ment and conception, and has been 
most favorably received. 
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Of course, every play that comes 
to us and is produced does not suc- 


ceed in the same measure. It is only 
natural that some should be better 
and bigger plays than others. Every 
once in so often, a manuscript is 
passed along to me by my play read- 
ers. The readers will note their gen- 
eral criticism and opinion upon the 
play’s possibilities, noting its novel- 
ty, freshness of idea, construction, 
etc. It may be that a manuscript will 
be crudely constructed, lacking in 
sustained interest and apparently 
hopeless. But there may be an idea 
hidden away in it—merely an idea, 
but one that suggests latent possibili- 
ties for practical development. I have 
taken hold of such manuscripts, got 
in touch with the author, made such 
suggestions as came to my mind, and 
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finally produced the play successful- 
ly. It had the idea—the rest could be 
taught and‘ developed. But such in- 
stances as these happen only when 
the author has the dramatic instinct. 

Of the thousands of manuscripts 
that come to us, only a few have any 
value. But one good play out of a 
thousand is enough to encourage the 
producer. 

It has long been my desire to es- 
tablish a stock theatre in New York, 
patterned along the lines we have 
been following in California. The 
idea finally has got beyond the 
“hope” stage; it simply awaits the 
psychological moment. 
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MISS ILLINGTON has made her return to the stage especially noteworthy by her character- 
ization of Maggie Shultz in Charles Kenyon’s poignantly appealing drama of the tenements, 


“Kindling.” 


In the following article you will find an illuminating discussion of this talented 


young actress—of her life, her work, and her ideals, 


HOSE who attended the opening 
of the second of the Actors’ Fund 
Fairs recall the smile of pleasure 

and amusement that rippled the surface 
of the great gathering a second before 

the late Mark Twain ascended the plat- 
form to make a brief, pithy opening ad- 
dress. What the great humorist said 
may be forgoten. What he did never 
will be. 

For, as the president of the Actors’ 
Fund took his arm to escort him to the 
platform, Mr. Clemens turned and im- 
printed a resounding kiss on Margaret 
Illington’s right cheek, and another on 
her left. Then, leaving the beautiful 
young woman aflame with blushes, he 
took the platform and began the recital 
of characteristic Twain stories. 

That kiss merely punctuated a 


friendship that had begun in a curi- 
ously impetuous way and that, continu- 
ing until his death, has many reminders 
in Margaret Illington’s homes. In Mar- 
garet Illington’s home, I would more 
truthfully say, for while this young ac- 
tress of marvelous vitality and tremen- 
dous emotional power, has several abid: 
ing places, there is one spot that is eg. 
sentially home to her. 


A Home in an Office Building 


A ROSE embowered cottage in the 
country, think you? Or a town house 
which is half human habitation, half 
a museum of the arts of the ages? 
Neither, but, as you would never guess, 
I will mercifully end your suspense: 
Margaret Illington’s chosen home is the 
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highest story of a business building in 
Tacoma. It more nearly resembles a 
high, narrow art gallery than an office 
building, for it is of white marble, and 
ornamented in front with Italian lamps. 
The owner’s taste for medizval art is 
reflected in this business building—so 
unlike any other on the Pacific Coast. 
On the ground floor are his real estate 
offices. On the intermediate floors are 
the commonplace hives of business. On 
the top floor, from whose windows one 
can look upon the stately splendor of 
Mount Ranier, is the home of Margaret 
Illington and her husband, Edward 
Bowes. 

In the exclusive residence region of 
Tacoma is a modern mansion of the 
sort that wealth inhabits. It has space 
for a large family and could, besides, 
permanently house fifteen guests. It has 
all the necessities created by wealth— 
the billiard room, the ballroom, the 
Louis Seize drawing-room, the par- 
quetted floors, all the details of splen- 
dor upon which the autocratic decora- 
tor and interior furnisher insists, and 
amidst which a little woman with a 
yearning for the sum of intimate things 
which constitutes home, stands over- 
whelmed and homesick. When Marga- 
tet Illington became the bride of Ed- 
ward Bowes he took her to this home 
and the overwhelming and homesick 
sense overtook her. Her fashionable 
neighbors were surprised at her dis- 
eontent. 

“T am lonely without my husband,” 
she said in the engagingly frank Illing- 
ton way. 

“But our husbands are down town 
all day, too. It is too far to come home 
for luncheon,” said the fashionable 
neighbors. 

“And aren’t you lonely?” pursued the 
half tearful bride. 

“No, indeed. We have our housekeep- 
ing and entertaining, and our chari- 
ties.” 

“They’re very well in their way, but 
it isn’t a husband’s way. They will 
never take the place of my husband to 
me,” she insisted, and the callers, on 
their way home, confided to each other 
that Mrs. Edward Bowes was charm- 
ing, but “different.” 
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The Studio-Apartment 


SHE proved her difference by clos- 
ing the big house and moving to the 
top floor of the white marble down- 
town building, the Bowes Building. 

She converted it into a studio-apart- 
ment and in the green-walled rooms, 
with the floors covered with Oriental 
rugs representing fifteen years’ collect- 
ing by her husband, the sense of cosi- 
ness she had missed in the big house 
pervaded her. 

“And Eddie and I are under the 
same roof,” she said then. “He can 
come up to see me three or four times 
a day. I need be lonely no longer. Lone- 
liness is the most horrible thing in the 
world.” 

Margaret Illington wanted to keep 
house in upper class Bohemian fashion 
and craved a sense of nearness to her 
husband. These the studio apartment 
have given her. Moreover, they have 
given an atmosphere, not always min- 
gled, of art and elegance. The pictures 
in this aérial studio are as rare as the 
rugs. There are some landscapes of 
France, some marine views by British 
artists, but what predominate are genre 
pictures, showing home life in the dull- 
est, most hopeless parts of Europe. The 
women have heavy, hopeless faces. 
They seem crushed beneath an uncon- 
trollable weight of care. 

“T have known life in these phases,” 
says the young mistress of the studio, 
“and these peasant women indescrib- 
ably attract me.” 


A Leading Lady and Her Treasures 


IN THIS nearest-her-heart home, 
Miss Illington keeps some most valued 
possessions—a button from the cos- 
tume worn by Janauschek, a necklace 
that was once Rachel’s, and Shake- 
spearean costumes bequeathed her, with 
a Juliet cap, by Modjeska. Most treas- 
ured are some letters from Mark 
Twain, among them the first he wrote 
her and the last, which came to her a 
week before his death. 

There is an odd story of their first 
meeting, connected with this first letter. 
Mark Twain was speaking at a ban- 












































































quet and Miss Illington was one of a 
group who surrounded him after the 
formal stage of the banquet had passed. 
To the few eager persons who crowded 
about him, he pursued his chain of an- 
ecdotes. Glancing over the shoulders of 
the hearers he caught sight of a flushed, 
eager young face lighted by bright, 
brown eyes. The humorist stretched 
forth his hand and grasped that of this 
flattering audience of one. Holding the 
hand tightly he continued his recital. 
When he had finished he said to her: 
“And who are you, little girl?” 

She told him her name. 

“Not married! You?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Clemens!” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“But I am.” 

“Then,” he said, with exaggerated 
gallantry and a mock misery in his eye, 
“T must believe you.” 

The next day she received this first 
letter, which hangs above her desk. 

Dear.—When I saw you, I thought 
you were only some one’s little girl. 

You seemed such a baby to me. But 

since you are the wife of another I must 

repent and apologize for my rapid love- 


making. Count me always, though, your 
friend, SAMUEL CLEMENS. 


Margaret Illington and Mark Twain 


THE friendship thus quaintly begun, 
continued until the aged author’s death. 
Mark Twain was tenderly fond of 
those upon whose years lay the dew of 
youth. He loved little children and he 
loved to play that the youths and maid- 
ens he knew were little children. He 
liked to address them thus, and Mar- 
garet Illington he included among his 
child friends. He gave children’s parties 
at his home at Stormfield, Conn., to 
which she and “other little girls” were 
bidden. 

“I knew that I was expected to dress 
as a child, though I was twenty-two and 
married. I wore my simplest white 
gown and broad pink bows at the back 
of my head, and I listened as interest- 
edly as they while he talked to the little 
ones, told them stories and gave me ad- 
vice. That advice has been helpful to 
me in the hard, dark places in life I 
have since met. 
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“His advice to me has been helpful 
not only in meeting the problems of 
life but on the stage. He used to say to 
me: ‘Always be yourself. Be Marga- 
ret—never anybody else. By that you 
will triumph.’ And how often he has 
said to me: ‘Be simple. Know the real 
things and the real people in life and 
pay no heed to any others.’ 

“He knew my second husband and 
liked him very much. When we were 
married, he rejoiced with us, He in- 
tended paying us a visit soon—in fact, 
would have spent the next summer 
with us after he returned from the 
West Indies. He would have gone with 
us to our bungalow at Lake Washing- 
ton. The room that looked farthest 
upon the lake we had fitted up for him. 
And he had looked forward, as joyous- 
ly as we, to this visit. A week before 
he died, I received this letter from him: 


DEAR MARGARET: 
I am glad to know how happy you are. 
You deserve it. You will always be 


happy. 

As for me, I feel terribly alone, as 
alone as God. I have fallen upon the 
most miserable hours of my life. Life 
for me has been a swindle. 


“T felt that something was wrong 
with my dear old friend,” said Miss 
Illington. “I had dressed for a ball that 
night but I cried until my face was dis- 
figured and I stayed at home. I 
mourned over the life that I felt was 
passing, that life so rich in achieve- 
ment, so generous in its outpourings, 
yet that had had little return in affec- 
tion.” 


The Bungalow in Washington 


A GIRL of the West, Miss Illing- 
ton is true to its ideals. “Washington is 
lovely,” she said. “I adore the bigness 
and newness of it. But life there was 
nearly changed for me by a butler. I 
don’t like butlers. I’d rather have a 
door opened for me by a clean, smiling 
maid, whether in cap and apron or not, 
than by a poor imitation of an English 
nobleman. Our house was a big one, 
quite a splendid affair, but a butler 
went with it and, oh, that butler! 
Sometimes I didn’t want to dress for 
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dinner and didn’t. You should have 
seen the way that pompous nobody 
looked at me. I really thought he was 
going to die on the premises. Wasn’t 
I glad to leave him behind when I 
locked the house and moved down 
town! There’s no room in the studio for 
butlers. My neighbors, who tried to 
keep me in the big house, now come 
down to the studio and sit-down and 
envy me. It’s simple life in city condi- 
tions. I think dear Mark Twain would 
have approved it and I know my hus- 
band does.” 

As you drive through the country to 
the Bowes Bungalow on Lake Washing- 
ton, the smell of pine needles crushed 
beneath the wheels mingles with the 
fresh, fine fragrance of the wind that 
has blown over waters. Presently 
through the green forest you see traces 
of blue. 

“That is Lake Washington,” says 
your guide, sniffing the purest fra- 
grance in the world. 

Between the green and the blue peep 
out the steep roof and many gables of 
the bungalow. It is low and small and 
brown, with verandas on all sides and 
quaint balconies. In it, as simply as 
Mark Twain would have wished, his 
protégée lives, 

“I take one maid out with me and 
help with the work,” explains the red- 
cheeked, radiant-eyed hostess who 
vere you. She wears a blue denim 

rock and stout boots stained green by 
the pine needles they have crushed in 
their morning tramp. Her fine, firm 
hands are brown from their noon pull 
in the little row-boat, The Margaret, 
that bobs coquettishly on the wavelets 
at the rude wooden landing. 

“Kindling” 

IN NEW YORK, while she was 
playing “Kindling,” in what her brother 
player, George Arliss, told her at times 
was a “cruelly great” performance, she 
led as simple a home life as any small 
merchant’s wife who wept for the suf- 
ferings of Maggie Schultz. She took 
a small apartment, stocked it with an 
ice chest and a sideboard, large enough 
to hold supplies for two, and for a 
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guest who enjoyed pot-luck, kept one 
housemaid and helped with the house- 
work, 

“Every woman should do some 
housework,” she said. “It is good for 
mind and body. When I was ill and in 
deep trouble I said some foolish things 
about darning socks. Beset by report- 
ers and not wishing to talk of matters 
that were sad and secret, I seized upon 
socks as symbols of domesticity. But 
that was only a random remark. I 
should have chosen the frying pan. I 
am a better cook than seamstress and 
it is more to my liking.” 

This summer the little bungalow will 
be closed. The pictures on the green 
walls of the studio will be draped and 
the furniture shrouded. The big house 
in the residence region of Tacoma will 
lonelily await its tenants. For Marga- 
ret Illington’s vacation will be spent in 
simpler fashion than any of these 
homes offer. A friend of her husband’s 
has asked them to spend six months on 
his wild mountain acres in North Caro- 
lina, with wild boar and deer for com- 
panions, trout fishing for an occupa- 
tion, and a continuous honeymoon for 
an aim. 

Otis Skinner, writing her after a pro- 
fessional matinée attended by every 
prominent player in New York, wrote: 
“I was charmed by your performance 
and surprised at the growth in your 
art. It is amazing.” 


The Matured Artist 


IT IS amazing what dramatic 
strength Margaret Illington gained in 
her silent years. The life stories of 
players furnish few parallels. Mrs. 
Fiske, retiring from the stage when she 
ceased to be merely the promising Min- 
nie Maddern, came back to the stage 
after ten years, an artist of ripened 
skill. Margaret Anglin, after vanishing 
from the stage for a year, returned 
with a faculty of which she had pre- 
viously shown no sign—comedy. It may 
be deducéd from the few known ex- 
amples that retirement gives a larger 
perspective and more discriminating 
sense of values, and that repose de- 
velops a firmer touch. But Miss Illing- 
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ton’s gain in naturalness of method is 
beyond calculation, Leaving the stage 
three years ago, after an exhausting 
season in “The Thief,” she lived in 
domestic retirement until she re-ap- 
peared in a new play with a tremen- 
dously moving power that astounded 
her elder stars. Everyone bent the knee 
of homage to this girl’s art. Perhaps 
the secret is revealed in her own words: 


Success Depends upon Happiness 


“I THINK to be successful one must 
be happy,” says Miss Illington. “To do 
good work one must have a sense of a 
full, bright life apart from one’s work. 
An actress’s work tends to artificiality 
and to make her artificial. Her life is 
likely to become artificial. She must 
lay hold closely upon the few real 
things of life that Mark Twain spoke 
of, to enable her to speak to the hearts 
of her audiences. I have noticed that 
when she loses her grip on those reali- 
ties in her living, she loses them in her 
acting. Her work becomes stilted and 
ludicrous. I believe art is a stern 
task-mistress who exacts as the price 
of success a terrible sincerity. If we 
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grudge her aught of this, she punishes 
us by robbing us of our power. We 
people of the stage are so prone to 
swing away from normality in our 
work that we must lead exceedingly 
normal, sane lives to hold the balance. 
I have real life and am seeking real 
plays. When I get them, I think I can 
give the audiences a real woman, really 
living, on the stage. 

“But before my work I place my hap- 
piness. I want to be happy and I am.” 

And so, indeed, she seemed, the last 
time I saw her. She was like some col- 
lege girl, who goes in for athletics, 
perhaps to the loss of her erudition. 
But one might well say, if this were 
the fact: “Let erudition go hang! 
This girl knows life in its fullness, and 
life in its entirety is greater than all 
the books in all the world.” Margaret 
Illington is vibrant with life, the quietly 
complete life of that high studio above 
the chimneys of Tacoma, the life of 
the brown Bowes bungalow in the 
woods on Lake Washington. She 
should, if she can contain more of 
that vital store, replenish it in the 
woods of North Carolina this sum- 
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New York Productions 
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By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 








“A BUTTERFLY ON THE Pee. the foolish young wife of 
WHEEL” ee has been tricked 

ae : y Roderick Collingwood, who is 
‘oe (By E. G. Hemmerde and Francis qeenly in love with vanadayar eluding 
Neilson) the party with which she was going to 

LEADING CHARACTERS Switzerland and into arriving with 

George Admaston, M. P. .Eille Norwood him at a Paris hotel. “Through the 

Roderick Collingwood ‘ sheerest accident,” he explains—and it 

here Pg rao does not enter Peggy’s head to doubt 

Coe Tanne him. “We will wait until Lady Atwill 


Olive Temple “ : N 
Madge ‘Titheradge and the others in the party, discovering 
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the mistake we have made, come and 
get us,” she says. Collingwood, having 
succeeded in his plan to get Peggy 
alone with him, proceeds to make vio- 
lent love to her. She fights him off but, 
when Lady Atwill arrives the follow- 
ing morning, followed closely by Ad- 
maston himself, the worst construction 
is placed upon Peggy’s position. Ad- 
maston questions his wife and she an- 
swers him truthfully, but he refuses to 
believe her and prepares to secure a 
divorce. 

A year later, we find Peggy on the 
witness stand during the trial in the 
Probate, Divorce and Admirality di- 
vision of the High Court of Justice in 
England. Sir Robert Fyffe, attorney 
for the plaintiff, is conducting the cross- 
examination and is slowly, but surely, 
convicting the innocent woman on the 
stand by his polite but none the less in- 
cisive insinuations as to her conduct 
that night a year ago in the Hotel des 
Tuileries whither she had been brought 
by Collingwood. 

“I tell you,” cries Peggy, “that all 
those suggestions are absolutely false. 
There is not a ray of truth in any of 
them. And what right have they to 
treat me like this? Am I to be treated 
as guilty merely because I have foolish- 
ly courted temptation? I don’t know 
what I have said. I don’t know what I 
shall say before this torture is com- 
plete, but I am sensible enough to know 
I have no chance against all this hor- 
rible insinuation which twists every bit 
of harmless and girlish folly into some 
vicious and debasing form.” 

The cross-examination continues. An 
anonymous letter is produced by the 
prosecution. The court reads, first re- 
marking: 

“The special importance of this let- 
ter, gentlemen, which, as you have seen, 
has so terribly upset this poor lady, is 


_ that it was clearly written before 10:30 


on the morning of the 23rd and was in 
the hands of Mr. Admaston long be- 
fore Mrs. Admaston and her friends 
reached Folkstone, Jet alone Boulogne. 
Well, now, in general, anonymous let- 
ters are open to grave suspicion, but in 
the peculiar circumstances of this case, 
the fact of its being anonymous makes 
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no difference, for if anyone other than 
the respondent and co-respondent knew 
that they were going to stay in Paris 
on the night of the 23rd and knew that 
before they started, it is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the fact.” 

The letter is read aloud—as follows: 
“Mrs. Admaston will be staying at 
Paris to-night alone with Mr. Colling- 
wood. They have arranged to get sep- 
arated from Lord Ellerdine and Lady 
Atwill at Boulogne and to stay the 
night together at the Hotel des. Tuil- 
eries, If Mr. Admaston does not believe 
this, let him telephone the hotel to- 
night.” 

This is the last straw. “For the last 
time,” insists Fyffe, “I press you for 
an answer. Do you still swear that you 
and your lover—” 

Peggy interrupts him with a scream. 
“How dare you suggest,” she cries, 
“that he is my lover? I tell you that I 
have never loved him—never—never— 
never! If I had loved him, do you think 
I would be here now? For months and 
months he begged and entreated me to 
let my husband divorce me so that I 
could marry him. If I had loved him, 
do you think that I would have faced 
this horrible place? I have never loved 
him. I have been foolish. I have loved 
his admiration. I have played with fire. 
I never knew that the law—man’s law 
—made no difference between the op- 
portunity to do wrong and the giving 
way to do it. I know, now. Some day 
men who know women will make other 
laws, but some of us must have our 
lives broken first. In the face of that 
letter and the evidence, no man would 
believe me, whatever I say ; but I swear, 
before God, that it was all an accident 
—our being in Paris. I swear I have 
done nothing wrong—nothing—but no 
one will believe me now—no one.” 

But some one does believe her. It is 
discovered that Lady Atwill, who had 
hoped Admaston might divorce Peggy 
and marry her, was the author of the 
anonymous letter and that the episode 
of the Paris hotel was the result of her 
plottings. And, learning this, Admaston 
gathers Peggy back close to his for- 
prepient forgetting heart. 

(Produced by Lewis Waller.) 
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“SU MURUN” 
(By Friedrich Freska) 
Lreapinc CHARACTERS 


The Sheik Paul Conradi 
The Sheik’s Son Hans Felix 


Sumurun 
Fritz Feher 

The Hunchback Emil Lind 

The Slave Girl ...Leopoldine Konstantin 

To the bazaar of Nur-al-Din, a hand- 
some young cloth merchant, comes 
Sumurun, favorite wife of the Old 
Sheik. Nur-al-Din and Sumurun fall in 
love at first sight. Near by is the 
Hunchback’s little theatre. The Hunch- 
back loves his Slave Girl, but the latter 
loves anyone but her misformed em- 
ployer. In particular does she eye the 
young Sheik. The Old Sheik arrives in 
search of Sumurun and he sees the 
beautiful Slave Girl. He wants her, but 
the Hunchback will not sell. Subse- 
quently, in the theatre, the girl flirts 
with the Old Sheik directly after she 
has surrendered herself to the young 
Sheik, and again he offers to buy her. 
The sale is effected and the hunchback, 
heartbroken, tries to poison himself. 
The drug lodges in his larynx and he 
falls into a swoon. The young Sheik 
finds the body and hides it in a sack 
belonging to Nur-al-Din. Not aware of 
its contents, the latter’s slaves carry it 
away. 

The Sheik’s palace is guarded by 
eunuchs, but they are so lax in duty 
that the Sheik’s son, scouting for a 
glimpse of the Slave Girl, finds oppor- 
tunity to flirt with Sumurun’s maid, 
and Nur-al-Din, ostensibly come to sell 
cloth, is enabled to pursue his love 
affair with Sumurun. Suddenly the Old 
Sheik returns and discipline is restored. 
Nur-al-Din, caught, is punished by be- 
ing hung in midair in a water bucket 
till the cunning maid releases him. And 
now the newly purchased Slave Girl is 
brought in a litter to her future home, 
followed by the old Snake Charmer, 
with the body of the Hunchback still 
concealed in its sack. The body is dis- 
covered and mercilessly buffeted about, 
till, at the mediation of the faithful 
Snake Charmer, it is again restored to 
its sack and carried to Nur-al-Din’s 


shop. 


But Nur-al-Din still haunts the pal- 
ace, dreaming of Sumurun. Under the 
pretence of buying cloth, Sumurun and 
her attendants visit the shop of Nur-al- 
Din. They arrange with the young mer- 
chant that he shall conceal himself in 
the chest in which their purchases are 
to be carried into the harem, that there 
Sumurun and he may continue their 
dream of love. But while Nur-al-Din 
is absent for a moment, the watchful 
old Snake Charmer conceals the 
Hunchback’s body in the very box into 
which Nur-al-Din himself later creeps. 
The guards inspect all baskets admitted 
to the harem, but they are outwitted by 
Sumurun’s attendants, who transfer 
Nur-al-Din to a box already examined. 
But they do discover the body of the 
Hunchback and flee in terror. 

The Snake Charmer, convinced that 
her friend is somehow still alive, tickles 
his nose till he sneezes the fatal drug 
out of his throat and revives. But al- 
most the first sight that meets his jeal- 
ous eyes is the Slave Girl coquetting 
with the Sheik’s son. The lovers are 
disturbed by the Old Sheik, who is en- 
raged at finding his son in the palace 
and drags the Slave Girl away—but 
she craftily signs to the Sheik’s son to 
follow her. And all unnoticed, the jeal- 
ous Hunchback creeps after them. Nur- 
al-Din emerges from his box and there 
is a secret carnival of joy, suddenly in- 
terrupted by the coming of the Old 
Sheik. Too late to creep back, Nur-al- 
Din can only hide behind the chest. 

To prevent the Sheik’s suspicion, 
Sumurun and her attendants dance— 
and Sumurun dances with unusual fire, 
for she knows that Nur-al-Din also is 
watching her. Pleased by the dance, 
the Old Sheik attempts to embrace 
Sumurun, but she, restrained by her 
lover’s jealous eyes, repulses him. In a 
rage, the Sheik summons his new fa- 
vorite, the Slave Girl, and embraces 
her instead. Sumurun, humiliated, will 
at first pay no heed to the joyful ad- 
vances of Nur-al-Din; but at last, tri- 
umphant, he takes her in his arms. 

The Old Sheik sleeps heavily in his 
chamber. Open-eyed beside him lies the 
Slave Girl. The young Sheik steals up 
the circular stair, and the two rush to 














embrace. The Slave Girl urges him to 
kill the sleeping Sheik. But the Hunch- 
back, watching in jealous rage from be- 
hind a curtain, wakens the Sheik. The 
old man realizes the conspiracy and 
stabs his son. Dying, the young man 
has only one thought—revenge; and in 
his death throes he drags the Old Sheik 
down the winding stair to betray the 
other intruder in the harem, Nur- 
al-Din. 

The sleeping women rouse at the 
sound of the two coming heavily down 
the stair and conceal Nur-al-Din. Vain- 
ly the women dance to distract the Old 
Sheik, and rather than betray her lover, 
Sumurun offers her breast to his dag- 
ger. But at this Nur-al-Din reveals 
_ himself. The two men fight, and Nur- 
al-Din is near worsted, when suddenly 
the jealous Hunchback, leaping from 
behind, buries his dagger in the Old 
Sheik’s body. 

(Produced in America by Winthrop 
' Ames.) 


“THE RETURN FROM JERUSA- 
LEM” 


(By Maurice Donnay) 


LEeapInc CHARACTERS 
Michel Aubier .....cccceces Arnold Daly 
Vowenberg ......+++009+.+sGeoftrey Stein 
Henriette De Chouze ..... Mme. Simone 
Lazare Hoendelssohn .....Earle Browne 
Suzanne Aubter ..... +»-9elene Johnson 


The play opens in the chateau of 
Monsieur and Madame Aubier, where 
we find, as a visitor, a young woman, 
Henriette De Chouze. It presently de- 
velops that Aubier, a writer, finds small 
imspiration in his wife and drifts into 
a close friendship with the strange 
young visitor. The latter, a Jewess, en- 
courages Aubier because she, too, finds 
attraction in his aims and hopes and 
dreams. Madame Aubier, not slow to 
notice the time that these two are 
spending in each other’s company, con- 
fronts her husband with her suspicions. 
He denies her accusation. 

Mme. Aubier discovers a letter, the 
contents of which indicate definitely the 
trend affairs are taking. She challenges 
her husband ; Aubier hesitates to reply ; 
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he defends Henriette; his wife sneers. 
“Your mistress!” she cries, and leaves 
him. Aubier goes to Henriette. He 
turns to her for love. He senses an 
apparent lack of warmth and accuses 
her of toying with him. She looks at 
him. “How stupid of you to say such 
things! When you gather me in your 
arms, when you take my lips, don’t 
you know why they are like ice? Don’t 
you understand that? But you will 
never understand me. Again and again 
I have tried to make you know me. 
I detest anything that comes as an 
impulse, as a surprise. I detest any- 
thing that is petty and cheap, un- 
worthy of a great love. I despise a 
vulgar intrigue; I demand a great love. 
When I come to you, it will be with 
dignity, because I have decided to do 
so, because I will it and you will it. I 
am not mysterious and cold. One divine 
moment would convince you.” 

Eighteen months pass and we look 
into the drawing-room of Aubier in 
Paris. He and Henriette have just re- 
turned from a trip to Jerusalem. Di- 
vorce proceedings have been begun by 
Aubier’s wife. Aubier has alienated 
himself from his old friends. All about - 
him, in their stead, are the friends of 
Henriette. He protests. She retorts that 
they are close to her. Lazare, what of 
him? “He was once in love with me,” 
she answers, coquetting. Michel be- 
comes suspicious. Was this man Hen- 
riette’s lover? 

The breach between the two begins 
to widen; it widens still more when 
there comes to the man news of his 
children, who are waiting for him back 
home but who may decently call him 
“father” no longer. Then the threat- 
ened breach is as qui bridged by 
the wiles and seductive poutings of the 
woman. In this way, six more weeks 
pass and still Henriette crowds Michel’s 
studio with ea her be race. The 
ingrained prejudice against them begins 
to seethe again in Michel. He begs 
Henriette to rid the place of these ob- 
jectionable people. But why? she wants 
to know. “I want it; I can’t stand 
them!” he cries. Henriette does not 
heed. And, in the midst of a reception 
she is giving, Michel, his patriotic an- 
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ger overpowering him, calls Vowen- 
berg to account for certain remarks 
he is directing against France. Vowen- 
‘berg answers him back; and Michel, 
facing the man he holds to be a defiler 
of the tri-color, orders him out of the 
house. Henriette rushes to Vowenberg’s 
‘defense, but Michel pushes her aside 
and takes control of his house for once 
and all. And three days later, in 
Michel’s study, we see the tangled skein 
in its last windings, Madame Aubier’s 
divorce being hers and Henriette show- 
ing a tear of repentance for the un- 
happiness she has brought to the man 
she loves. 
(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 


“LYDIA GILMORE” 
(By Henry Arthur Jones) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Lydia Gilmore Margaret Anglin 
Dr. Clement Gilmore John Blair 
Richard Benham 

Jarrold William Sampson 
James Stracey John Miltern 


The play opens at The Cedars, Dr. 
Gilmore’s home in Chelmsbury, an old 
English assize town. Dr. Gilmore has 
been carrying on an affair with a Mrs. 
Stracey, who, with her husband, has 
been a frequent guest at his place. 
Stracey, becoming suspicious of his 
wife’s actions, lays a trap for her and 
her lover by asserting that he is about 
to leave town for several days. Instead, 
. he sends his wife away and takes up his 
post that same night to await the com- 
ing of Gilmore to his wife’s boudoir. 

Gilmore, unsuspecting, goes to the 
Straceys’ and is confronted by Stracey. 
The men struggle and Gilmore seizes a 
knife that Stracey holds and kills him 
with it. In the quiet of night, Gilmore 
sneaks from the house and gets into his 
own home without being seen; he then 
summons his wife to him, and con- 
fesses to her what he has done. 

Lydia’s one thought is her son Ned. 
He must be saved from the disgrace 
that might come to his father. But 
how? Gilmore pleads with his wife to 
swear, if needs be, that he never left 
her sight that night—and Lydia prom- 
ises, Jarrold, chief constable of Chelms- 


bury, gets to work on the murder case 
and discovers numerous letters that 
Gilmore has written Mrs. Stracey. He 
also comes upon the half-burned frag- 
ments of a letter of warning that Mrs. 
Stracey has dispatched to Gilmore. 
At this juncture, when the evidence 
is centering more and more directly 
upon Gilmore, there comes to Lydia, 
Richard Benham, an old admirer and a 
barrister of great repute. He begs her 


‘to let him help her, but she refuses. It 


develops subsequently that the chief 
prosecutor has been stricken down and 
that Benham is being sought to fill his 
position. His love for Lydia urges him 
to refuse. Then comes a light! “I can 
take the task in hand and help you,” 
he tells her. Her eyes seek his in won- 
derment. “I can give you all the ques- 
tions I will ask you in cross-examina- 
tion; you can study them and the an- 
swers to them; you can sway the jury; 
and then your husband will go free.” 

Lydia declares that she can accept no 
such sacrifice of honor from him, but 
Benham is insistent and Lydia consents 
to permit him to help her in this crisis. 
The scene passes to the Assize Court. 
Lydia is on the stand submitting to 
Benham’s_cross-examination. These 
two play the game cunningly and the 
tide seems to be turning inevitably in 
Lydia’s favor when the judge suddenly 
calls a halt in the proceedings. An 
anonymous letter has been received by 
him, in which it is stated that, on the 
night of the murder, the Gilmore house- 
hold did not retire as early as had been 
claimed by Lydia. 

The letter states furthermore, that 
Lydia’s son, now away at school, may 
be able to throw a new light on the 
matter. The truth of this matter is that 
Lydia’s son had admitted Benham into 
the house on the night of the murder 
and that Benham had been told that 
Dr. Gilmore was out. Lydia breaks 
down and declares that, if the court 
will keep her son out of the muddle, 
she will confess. Gilmore is convicted. 
He steals a large dose of strychnine 
from the surgical department and takes 
his own life. Benham comes to Lydia— 
and the curtain falls. 

(Produced by Margaret Anglin) 

















“THE TALKER” 
(By Marion Fairfax) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Harry Lenox .,...00000+- Tully Marshall 
Kate Lenox ......sc00 Lillian Albertson 
Mittle LEMOS oo ovis ciccccsas Pauline Lord 
Lonnie Whinston .....Malcolm Duncan 


Harry Lenox, his wife Kate, and his 
little sister Ruth live together in their 
pleasant, but extremely modest, home 
in a suburb of Brooklyn, New York. 
Lenox is a hard worker; his wife is an 
idler. While Lenox is busy during the 
day, scraping enough together to pay 
the rent and buy the food, his wife 
reads silly novels, chatters with the 
women in the neighborhood and builds 
up for herself an “independent wom- 
an’s” code. “Women must have their 
pleasures in life as well as men,” she 
figures—and proceeds to carry on a 
flirtation with Hollister, a wealthy 
young fellow and the particular black 
dog of the suburb. 

Ruth hears what Harry’s wife has to 
say about woman’s place in the world 
and the poison begins to settle in her 
mind. Despite the urgent pleas of her 
fiancé, Whinston, she begins to accept 
the attentions of Hollister. The latter, 
she believes, is an unmarried man— 
although in reality he is quite the re- 
verse—and when he asks her to “elope” 
with him, the misled little girl only too 
eagerly agrees. 

Harry comes home late. He up- 
braids his wife for her household 
slovenliness, and finally, for her in- 
discreet actions with Hollister. Kate 
flashes back at him: “I want you to 
understand I wont be judged or talked 
to from that old-fashioned, low-minded, 
sex point of view. I’m a woman! How 
would you like to be ordered about as 
if you were merely a male and not a 
man ?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” retorts 
Lenox. “But, in my humble opinion, in 
the last few weeks you’ve been giving 
about as good an imitation of a female 
and as poor a one of a woman as 
ever I—” 

At this moment, Whinston rushes in. 
“Ruth,” he blurts out, “Ruth—she’s 
with Hollister. She’s on the midnight 
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train going to Chicago with Hollister.” 
Lenox is rooted to the spot. “I’ll have 
them arrested at the first stop—Albany, 
five o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“The only chance,” sobs Whinston, 
“is to get them before.” They discover 
a note left by Ruth. “I know neither of 
you will understand me,” it reads, “but 
Kate will. She knows that the highest 
virtue is to live one’s life.” 

Lenox realizes it has been Kate who 
has put these misguided. ideas into his 
sister’s head. He turns on her. “I’ve 
done no wrong,” protests his wife. 
“No,” cries Lenox, “but you’ve been 
thinking wrong and the influence 
worked just the same. The simple, 
brutal truth is—your thought was un- 
clean.” Hot words fly back and forth 
between them: 


Kate—But if she wanted to go with 
Hollister, nothing I could have said 
would have— 

Harry—But she wouldn’t have wanted 
to, if you hadn’t taught her that to be 
— and contented and good was to be 
stupid. 

KatEe—I only taught her that one has 
the liberty to judge for oneself. That— 

Harry—Did you teach her — 
about the liberty of a clean conscience 
It seems to me that our mother would 
have, and you have stood in our mother’s 
place to the girl. 

1 


Harry—Yes, you did; you promised 
to. She was only twelve years old when I 
gave her to you. You had every chance 
on earth with her, for she trusted you. 

Kate—Don’t! Don’t! You're killing 
me. Oh, forgive me. Forgive me! _ 

‘ Hanay—What good will forgiveness 
lo? 

Kate—Try to think of my side a little. 


Harry—I am thinking of my sister, 
who is on that train to-night, utterly be- 
yond our reach, with a married man— 
putting these fine teachings of yours to 
the test. I can say before God, I wish 
you had never come into our lives—you 
with your wretched whinings and cheap 

icisms. You might at least have re- 
sisted the temptation of — them 
out over her. She’s nothing but an 
ignorant, sensitive little girl. _She—oh, 
the pity of it! The horrible pity of it! 
My little sister! My little sister 


Several years pass. Kate attempts to 
atone for what she has done by going 
to the rescue of all girls like Ruth. 
Then, one day, Ruth—broken, beaten, 
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sick—returns. Harry. takes her in his 
‘ forgiving arms. Whinston sees her. He 
is ready to marry her. Nothing has 
mattered; nothing does matter. Kate 
and Harry are face to face again. But 
this time, the words between them are 
low and soft. 
’ (Produced by Henry B. Harris) 


“ELEVATING A HUSBAND” 


{By Clara Lipman and Samuel Ship- 
man) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Charles Sample Louis Mann 
Herbert Duncan Conway Tearle 
Letty Emily Ann Wellman 
Mrs. Sample Marion. Holcombe 


The play opens in the boarding house 
of Mrs. Muhren in New York City. 
There Charlie Sample, a plain, hard- 
working business man whose especial 
field of endeavor is explained in his 
title of “The Five-Cent Store Man,” 
pays bashful court to Letty, a pretty 
young girl with ideas far above those 
lodging in the head of Charlie. Herbert 
Duncan, a young and impoverished 
Englishman, is also in love with Letty. 
Determined to learn his fate, Charlie 
sends for Letty. Letty hears his decla- 
' tation of love. “But,” she says gently, 
“you know your education has been so 
sadly neglected!” This dialogue fol- 
lows: 


Cuartes—Well, I never read much of 
anything—I never had no time. You 
know, Miss Letty, I aint been born with 
a silver spoon in my mouth, but an iron 
shovel in my hand; but I guess I turned 
it into a golden spoon. But when I was 
a boy I had to look out for me and 
mother. I had to peg away pretty steady 
selling newspapers during the day, and 
when night come I was tired—you bet I 

* was. I just ate an apple and cracker and 
crawled into my ‘ed—them young days 
was pretty tough for me. 

Letry—But later you had more time? 

Cuar_es—No. I first started in busi- 
ness. I slept under the counter, with me 
alarm clock under me ear, to get up be- 
fore the other fellow gits there—that’s 
business, you know: git ahead of the 
other fellow. 

Lettry—Well, why don’t you read 


now? 
Cuartes—Oh, I’m readin’ now, all 
right; I read the sportin’ page every day, 
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and Sundays I spend all day readin’ the 
papers and all the high flute stuff by 
them high mucky-mucks. 

Letry—Don’t you read any books? 

CuarLes—Sure, I reads every detec- 
tive book what comes into my store—to 
see if they'll be big sellers. 

Letry—Don’t you ever read real liter- 
ature—the classics? 

CHARLES—Wait a minute; I -muffed 
that—got it, you mean them old books by 
the high flutes? : 

Letty—Yes; Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
and so forth. 

CuHarLes—Them books is no good; 
they don’t sell. I kicks them out of my 
store. Jean Libby—see, that’s the class- 
ics. I sells them by the thousands. 

Letry—Now, will you let me teach 
you, help to develop the other great qual- 
ities in you? 

CuarLes—I’ll take a stab at anything 
you learn me. Is it a bargain, then? 

Letry—Oh, don’t put everything in 
such a cold, business way; say it prettily. 
Now, try— 

CuHaArRLES—Well, learn me. 

Letty—Say, teach me. 

CuHARLES—Teach me. 

Letry—Now, say like this: “Letty, I 
love you and I’ll make you happy and 
Til do everything you teach me—will 
you be my wife? 

Cuartes—Letty, I love you; I’ll make 
you happy, and I'll do everythin’ you 
learn—teach me—will you be my wife? 

Letry—Charlie, I love you, and I’ll do 
everything I can to make you happy. 


Eighteen months later, we discover 
Charlie and Letty in their own home. 
Letty has become tired of Charlie, with 
his crude manners and mean intellect, 
and has surrounded herself with a 
group of hangers-on possessed of su- 
perficial polish and knowledge. Dun- 
can, too, is welcomed by Letty and 
makes the most of his opportunities 
despite the fact that Sample has treated 
him with the utmost fairness and has 
given him every chance in his large 
chain of five-cent stores. Letty tells 
Charlie she can no longer stand his old- 
fashioned mother about the house. 

The breach between husband and 
wife widens. Duncan implores Letty 
to run away with him. Sample discov- 
ers that Duncan has embezzled all the 
money over which he had control and 
has wrecked the chain of stores. In a 
scene between the two men, Sample 
begs Duncan to tell him why he com- 
mitted the crime. Duncan looks at him 
insultingly. “I wanted the money so 
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that I could run away with your wife!” 
he says boldly. 

Sample cannot believe. He calls Let- 
ty. Did Duncan tell the truth? Yes, 
says Letty. Sample tells Duncan it is 
either suicide or jail. Duncan chooses 
the former—but loses his nerve. Dun- 
can subsequently makes his escape and 
leaves America. Sample, deserted by 
Letty, sets out to recover his fortunes. 
It is a stubborn battle, but luck begins 
to show him her face at last. Two years 
pass, and Sample, returning to the old 
boarding house, meets Letty. She 
rushes into his arms—and the sun 
shines again for Charlie. 

(Produced by Werba and Luescher) 


“WHITE MAGIC” 
(By David Graham Phillips and Roi 
C. Megrue) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Roger Wade Julian L’Estrange 
Beatrice Richmond ... Gertrude Elliott 
Allie Kinnear Florence Brian 
J. Petey Capule? .....Alex. Scott-Gatty 
Daniel Richmond Ben Johnson 
Mrs. Richmond ...00..++.Ruth Chester 


While wandering aimlessly through 
the woods of New Jersey one day, Be- 
atrice Richmond, willful daughter of 
a multi-millionaire, is caught in a heavy 
shower and takes refuge in the studio 
of an artist named Wade. Wade re- 
sents the intrusion, but is polite enough. 
“Who are you, anyway?” he asks his 
fair visitor. “You may call me Rix,” 
she replies. “And who,” she asks in 
turn, “are you?” “You may call me 
Chang,” says he. 

Wade has not the slightest idea that 
Rix is the daughter of the wealthy man 
whose manor-house tops the neighbor- 
ing hill, and asks her if she will pose 
for him in the future. There is no tone 
of love in his suggestion. Rix smiles 
slyly to herself, however, and volun- 
teers. In the days that pass, Rix comes 
to sit for the picture that Wade is 
painting. She is in love with him, very, 
very much in fove with him—but he 
treats her coldly. He joves his work, 
the woods; he hates the distant world 
and the distant world’s . “Ont 
there,” he tells Rix, “it’s the ma- 
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gician who rules. It’s his black magic 
makes the men and women small and 
selfish, cold and cruel. It sets them to 
chasing the shadows of wealth and 
social position, like poor lunatics, It 
makes them forget and neglect the fine, 
real things. But here! Here is the land 
of white magic. The sun shines here, 
and our good old Mother Nature says 
to us all: ‘Come, children, let us be 
happy together and make play of our 
work and work of our play—to be 
simple and kind.’ That’s the white 
magic.” 

Rix’s mother discovers the affair of 
the artist and her daughter. Rix suc- 
ceeds in getting her mother to invite 
Wade to dine at their house. Mrs. Rich- 
mond is particularly anxious that her 
daughter marry Peter Capulet, an Eng- 
lishman. Wade, upon learning his mod- 
el’s identity, is loth to accept the invita- 
tion. Beatrice insists and he finally 
relents. 

Previous to the dinner, Wade and 
Beatrice’s father, Daniel Richmond, 
meet, and the latter attempts to ma- 
neuver the conversation around to the 
topic of Wade and Beatrice. Richmond 
wishes to do everything he can to fur- 
ther Beatrice’s love affair, even as Mrs. 
Richmond wishes to do everything to 
oppose it. He proposes, accordingly, to 
help Wade in his financial affairs. Wade 
learns what Richmond is driving at and 
leaves in a huff. Beatrice, heartbroken, 
hears that he will sail for England, and 
will go immediately to New York to 
complete his plans; she determines to 
follow him. 

She observes, in the meantime, that 
Peter and Allie Kinnear are very much 
in love with each other and is thankful 
that Peter has been thus easily dis- 
posed of. The next morning, Beatrice 
overtakes Wade. They quarrel—and he 
says he is leaving her forever. “Papa,” 
she says, “will you come along with me 
if I follow him across the sea?”’ Rich- 
mond says he will. Wade sees the futil- 
ity of hiding his love longer. He takes 
Beatrice into his arms. “At last,” she 
sighs. And, “Thank God, I wont have 
to take that ocean trip,” remarks Rich- 
mond pére. 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 
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“OFFICER 666” 
(By Augustin MacHugh) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Phelan, Officer 666 ...... F,. D. McGinn 
Travers Gladwin ... Wallace Eddinger 
Alfred Wilson George Nash 
Helen Burton Ruth Maycliffe 
Police Captain Stone ...Ralph Delmore 


The entire action of the play occurs 
in the home of Gladwin, a young multi- 
millionaire, in upper Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Gladwin, who has been 
traveling all over the world in search of 
a thrill, comes home unexpectedly and 
is no sooner in his house than a beau- 
tiful young girl rushes in. He has seen 
the girl in a restaurant in the past and 
has vowed she is the one girl he will 
ever marry. The girl complacently 
assures him that she is going to elope 
with Travers Gladwin that same night. 

Gladwin cannot make it all out. “I 
just wanted to tell Travers that I have 
to go to the opera and may be a little 
late,” says the girl. “Do you know who 
I am?” asks Gladwin. “No,” answers 
the girl. “But I,” she volunteers, “am 
Helen Burton.” Gladwin discovers that 
some one has been making use of his 
name and of his house in his absence. 
He gets rid of the girl, calls a ‘police- 
man—Officer 666—and bribes him to 
let him take his uniform. Then he dons 
the disguise, grabs the policeman’s 
club, and goes outside to wait for— 
Travers Gladwin! 

At ten o’clock that night, Alfred 
Wilson, a  world-notorious painting 
thief, enters the house and is confront- 
ed by Gladwin as Officer 666. “Well, 
officer?” asks Wilson. “Who are you?” 
asks the supposed policeman. “Travers 
Gladwin,” retorts Wilson. Wilson tells 
Gladwin he is going away on a wedding 
trip and asks Gladwin to help him pack 
up a lot of the valuable paintings about 
the house. “My future wife,” explains 
the cool crook, “is particularly desirous 
of having them along on our honey- 
moon.” 

Helen enters, ready to go away with 
Wilson, and the real Gladwin sets out 
‘ to prevent the elopement. Mrs. Burton, 
Helen’s mother, learns of the planned 
elopement and swears out a warrant 


for “Gladwin’s” arrest. The police ap- 
pear upon the scene. Wilson, posing as 
Gladwin, orders the police to arrest 
Gladwin. Gladwin hopes to keep Hel- 
en’s name out of the proceedings and 
attempts to sneak her out of the house. 
Wilson foils him. Gladwin seeks to con- 
vince the police that Wilson is not 
Gladwin at all. Suddenly, Wilson turns 
out the lights and escapes. 

Gladwin locks the door, lights a 
cigaret and remarks casually: “Come 
out.” Wilson pokes his head out of a 
large chest and covers Gladwin with a 
revolver. A duel of wits follows. Glad- 
win promises to help the crook to 
escape if Helen’s name will be kept 
quiet. Wilson agrees. The police con- 
front Gladwin (as Wilson hides) and 
challenge him with concealing the thief. 
Gladwin denies any knowledge of Wil- 
son’s whereabouts. The police search 
the premises without success. Wilson 
gets hold of Officer 666 and borrows his 
uniform for a second time, the borrow- 
ing in this instance being accomplished 
with a chloroform-soaked handker- 
chief. 

In this disguise, Wilson escapes from 
the house. Gladwin hurries to Helen, 
who has been hiding under the stair- 
way. “Will you marry me—Travers 
Gladwin?” he asks of her. Her eyes say 
“yes.” “Do you know,” she purls final- 
ly, “no one would believe all these 
things could have happened anywhere 
but in a play.” Gladwin grins. “Believe 
me, dear,” he says, “they couldn’t!” 

(Produced by Cohan and Harris) 


“THE RIGHT TO HAPPINESS” 


(By Gustave Guiche and P. B. 
Gheusi) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Francois Desclos Wilton Lackaye 
Henriette Desclos....... Adelaide Keim 
Pauline Clermain Muriel Starr 
Count Jacques d’Arvant 
Wedgewood Nowell 


The play opens at d’Arvant’s country 
place, near Paris, where are gathered 
together in one large party the numer- 
ous friends of the Count, including 
Francois Desclos, a rugged, crude, self- 
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made engineer, and his foolish wife 
Henriette. In the group are a hopeful 
playwright, a .disappointed artist, an 
array of strutters, gabblers and posers. 
It is not long before Desclos discovers 
that, during his absence from Paris, his 
wife and d’Arvant have entered into a 
liaison. 

Although the group interested in this 
affair, from the scandal point of view, 
takes every precaution to keep the news 
of it from the husband in the case, the 
latter’s eyes see the trend of things at 
once and he decides to settle the matter 
as he believes it should be settled. As he 
is figuring out the best way in which to 
approach the problem, Pauline Cler- 
main, a stenographer in Desclos’ office, 
comes to him and he learns from her 
that the Count—who is now intent up- 
on holding Madame Desclos—has paid 
ardent court to her in the past and has 
jilted her when Henriette crossed his 
path of vision. 

The scene shifts to Desclos’ office in 
the Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, a few 
weeks later. Henriette pretends to her 
husband that she is “tired out” and 
must go at once on a trip to Italy to get 
“the necessary rest.” Desclos, with a 
smile, assures Henriette that it is not 
necessary for her to lie to him, as he 
knows perfectly well that she is plan- 
ning to have an Italian holiday with 
d’Arvant. Henriette denies, then veri- 
fies. “What are you going to do?” she 
asks. “I am going to let you go with 
him,” replies her husband calmly and 
coolly. 

When Henriette senses her hus- 
band’s attitude, however, she is not 
nearly so anxious as she was to run 
away on the secret quasi-honeymoon 
‘with her lover, but Desclos banters her, 
and Henriette, satirically thanking him 
for his liberality, declares that she will 
accept his proposition. Presently, Hen- 
riette begins to smell what she believes 
is a mouse. Why is Desclos willing to 
get rid of her? Is he not in love with 
Pauline? Although, as a matter of fact, 
he is, Desclos denies the insinuation. 

Henriette hurries away to tell d’Ar- 
vant the news but returns suddenly to 
whisper to Desclos that the Count has 
backed out of the proposition. “He has 
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learned of your attitude,” she tells her 
husband. “He has learned from me that 
you are willing to let me divorce you 
and he is afraid, I suppose, that he will 
have to marry me.” In other words, the 
Count has been stricken with what is 
known as chilled tootsies. Desclos, 
hearing this, starts to see the Count. 
That same evening he meets him in the 
Bois de Boulogne and insists that he 
atone for the disgrace he has brought 
upon Desclos’ name by marrying Hen- 
riette; he is rebuffed, but declares that 
d’Arvant must do as he (Desclos) 
commands or suffer a bullet in his 
heart. Finally he gets the Count’s ac- 
quiescence in the matter, and thus is 
the way cleared for Desclos’ union with 
Pauline. 
(Produced by L. S. Sire) 


“THE BIRD OF PARADISE” 
(By Richard Walton Tully) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Paul Wilson Lewis Stone 
L Laurette Taylor 
Pamela Gaythorne 

Guy Bates Post 


To Hawaii, the Paradise of the Pa- 
cific, where the action of the play is 
laid, comes Paul Wilson, a young 
American physician, full of spirit, am- 
bition and hopefulness. He is going in- 
to the leper colony to search out some 
possible means whereby these sufferers 
of the living grave may find the sun- 
light of returning faith. Wilson is en- 
gaged to an American girl—Diana— 
who comes to the islands as a mission- 
ary; but when he happens upon Luana, 
a beautiful young Kanaka girl, his 
thoughts of Diana become less and less 
frequent. Diana and Luana come face 
to face and a silent battle rages between 
the two women as to the final fate of 
Wilson. The latter is intoxicated by the 
languorous beauty and seductiveness of 
the Hawaiian girl; and gradually he 
permits himself to be drawn into her 
coils. 

In the meantime, Diana encounters a 
piece of human driftwood, washed up 
on Hawaiian shores from her own na- 
tive land. Dean— “Ten Thousand Dol- 
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lar” Dean—he is called. She hears his 
story, his loss of all faith and trust and 
hope, and sets out to win him back to 
the cause of God and country. 

The years pass. Wilson has married 
Luana, has forgotten all about his 
hopes of other days, his plans for a 
career and fame. In the hot, slow sun- 
land, he idles away the days under the 
soft caresses of Luana. One day there 
arrive at his cottage Diana and Dean. 
Love has come to them. Dean is him- 
self again, no longer the bit of wreck- 
age. Diana has led him back to decency 
and the clear, open road. 

When Wilson sees what Dean has 
done with his life, when he sees Diana 
—the white woman of his own race— 
when he looks at himself and sees the 
ruin he has brought upon himself 
through his alliance with Luana, he 
turns on the latter with flaming words. 
But Luana only twines her arms more 
closely around him. Luana’s people are 
arrayed against her for this union with 
a white man and the “death prayer” is 
chanted against her. She, the Kanaka 
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princess, must give herself up to Kil- 
auea, must pacify the gods by casting 
herself into the boiling red of the 
crater. 

Luana only laughs at these threats, 
these suggestions, these superstitions— 
that is, at first. Gradually, the blood 
that has harbored these beliefs for gen- 
eration upon generation begins to tell. 
Luana makes one last, desperate effort 
to hold Wilson’s love. The latter, how- 
ever, sinking lower and lower and wal- 
lowing in drink, casts his wife from 
him. 

In this crisis, tidings come to Luana 
that the high priest who has put the 
curse of death upon her is dead. The 
curse can never now be raised. Luana 
hears; the blood of other years par- 
alyzes her brain; her limbs go cold and 
numb. We pass into sight of the lava- 
running deity of the old Hawaiians. 
Thither tramps Luana on her way to 
death. The hissing of the crimson 
crater sounds through the valleys— 
and Luana is no more. 

(Produced by Oliver Morosco) 
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The 3 ae Rights 
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OBERT OSBORN was waiting in 
Alice Morn’s pretty pink and 
white sitting-room to take that 

very charming young lady to a profes- 
sional matinée at the Empire. Osborn 
had known Miss Morn for nearly ten 
years, and he had been in love with her 
ifrom the first minute of their meeting. 

Now he lounged in a chair by the 
window and glanced, first outside at 
Central Park, and then around the gay 
little apartment filled with flowers and 
pictures and costly, exquisite trifles. 
Alice Morn was a star with an estab- 
lished following, an actress of great 
personal charm, many friends, and a 
handsome income. He was merely a 
leading-man, at one time hers, and now 
with another feminine star—through 
no fault of her own! Osborn hardly 
wondered that Alice refused so persist- 
ently to marry him. 


to Yesterday”_> 
W. Carey Wonderly 


Suddenly he got up and going over 
to the piano, selected a pink and gold — 
‘bound novel which lay open.on the in- 
strument. He was examining this book 
when Miss Morn’s maid entered with a 
card. As if from habit she stopped with 
a word of explanation to Osborn. 

“Tt’s a young man to see Miss Morn. 
He: says she is expecting him.” 

“You’d better tell Miss Morn then,” 
said Osborn, and he put down the book 
and went to the chair in the window. 

Sitting there quietly he smiled to 
himself as he heard Alice in the next 
room turn upon Julie with a hundred 
questions after she had read the name 
on the card. 

“Nonsense!” he heard her say sharp- 
ly. Then she threw open the door and 
came gliding into the sitting-room. 

“Howdy, Bob,” she cried, extending 
her hand. Then, accusingly: “Who in 
the world is Anthony Chester Mar- 
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lowe?” And she 
tossed him a bit of 
pasteboard on 
which was printed 
that name. > 
Osborn got up 
and came over to 
her, holding the 
card between his 
thumb and fore- 
finger. Very pa- 
tiently, as one 
speaks to.a child, 
he questioned her. 
“Now let’s see,” 
he began. “The 
man says he has an 
engagement with 
you. Are you sure 
you don’t know 


him?” 





down at the cover 
of the novel in her 
lap. It was a pretty 
cover, with pink 
cherry blossoms 
against a gold lat- 
tice-work and the 
title was in old- 
English lettering. 
“The fact is,” 
said Alice, aftér a 
brief silence, “I’ve 
written to Mr. 
Marlowe about the 
dramatic rights to 
his book. Indeed, 
Bob, it will make a 
dandy play for me 
—you have no idea 
—t! And I need a 








“Dear me, yes!” 

“Anthony Chester Marlowe,” re- 
peated Osborn. “He’s not an actor seek- 
ing an engagement—?” 

“You know I never see actors,” 
she replied a little impatiently. “Come 
along; we'll be late as it is. Tell Julic 
to send him away.” 

But instead of calling the maid Os- 
born went quietly over to the piano 
_-and picked up the pink and gold bound 
novel which lay there. Its title was 
“Yesterday” and its author Anthony 
Chester Marlowe. 

“How about it, Alice?” he asked. 

She sank limply down in a chair and 
stared up at him with her blue-gray 

es in perfect amaze. 

“Of all things!’ she cried. “Dear 
me, how strange! I’d forgotten the 
dear man entirely, Bob. Let Julie bring 
him in. It’ll keep us from the matinée, 
Pm afraid. If you’d care to— Suppose 
you run along without me?” 

“Y'Hl do nothing of the kind,” re- 
turned Osborn rather warmly for him. 
“What business have you got with this 
man, Alice?” 

“What business is it of yours?” 
asked she, with charming hauteur. 

“Somebody trying to separate you 
from your money again?” he said, pay- 
ing no attention to her tone. 


“Again ?” 


play just now, bad- 
ly. While I was reading ‘Yesterday’ I 
could see myself on every page—” 

“In how many books in the last six 
months have you ‘seen’ yourself, Al- 
ice?” Osborn asked with exasperating 
coolness. 

She gave him a black, angry look, 
and crossed the room to the window. 

“Of course I don’t expect you to un- 
derstand,” she threw at him cuttingly. 
“T believe you and I are the two most 
unsympathetic persons in the universe, 
Robert Osborn.” 

She had touched the vital spot and 
wounded him cruelly; for she knew 
how to do it. He went suddenly white, 
and into his eyes, which followed her 
always with a faithful, doglike devo- 
tion, came a hurt, dazed look. 

She saw it, and was penitent at once. 

“Bob, you old goose, you,” she cried. 
“You know I didn’t mean it, and I 
know I’d end in the poor-house if it 
wasn’t for you. But this book—listen: 
It’s one of those historical novels, and 
it would make a lovely costume play 
for me. It’s all love and romance and 
youth, Bob—so full of youth and ro- 
mance that it almost takes your breath. 
It made me feel old when I read it, 
Bob! And I look years younger than 
the pictures of the heroine! 

“But somehow, when I had finished 
it and laid it down, I wanted to cry— 


She glanced Um 














and yet it wasn’t a sad book at all. 
. . . . I suppose you don’t understand, 
but— Then I wrote to its author and 
asked him to come see me and—and 
he’s here.” She nodded her head to- 
ward the door—Julie was showing him 
in the sitting-room. He came up with a 
sort of boyish eagerness and shook 
hands with Alice Morn, and she in 
turn introduced him to Osborn. 

For a moment nobody spoke. Alice 
was looking at Anthony Chester Mar- 
lowe. He was a boy; his youth, like his 
book, fairly took her breath away; it 
frightened her. His eyes were so bright, 
his cheeks so red and round, and he 
was so obviously ill at ease—more on 
Osborn’s account than her own, Alice 
thought—that she felt a strange stirring 
deep within her as she watched him. 
When she tossed aside a cushion or 
two and made room for him on the 
divan beside her, he blushed so furious- 
ly that she glanced in terror at Osborn 
standing decorously at the piano. In 
her heart she didn’t know whether she 
wanted to kiss him or spank him; as 
it was he made her thoroughly uncom- 
fortable without opening his lips or 
moving an inch. 

It was Osborn who spoke first. 

“Don’t you think your manager can 
settle this affair much better than you 
can, Miss Morn?” he asked. He ad- 
dressed himself to Anthony Chester 
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Littleburg. The actress was more than 
equal to the situation. 

“Then we'll see what we can do our- 
selves right now,” said she, with such 
a gracious smile that it fairly dazzled 
him. Ringing for Julie, she gave her 
a few hurried directions for arranging 
the tea-table. “What are your terms for 
the stage rights to your book, Mr. Mar- 
lowe?” she asked, turning again to 
him. 

“I don’t know a thing about it,” he 
replied. “You see, ‘Yesterday’ is my 
first novel, and nobody asked me for 
the dramatic rights but you. I—I don’t 
know much about the stage.” 

She nodded kindly. 

“T’ll have to get a professional play- 
wright to make the dramatization, you 
know,” she explained, “and he'll de- 
mand a royalty as well as you. I paid 
Vaughan in a case like this six per cent 
of the author’s royalty, and five hun- 
dred dollars down in cash. If these 
terms are satisfactory to you, Mr. Mar- 
lowe—?” 

Osborn, watching the scene, saw the 
look of incredulity which spread over 
the boy’s face when Alice Morn handed 
him the check. She was a thorough 
business-woman when occasion de- 
manded it—that is, she understood sig- 
natures and contracts and loophole 
clauses; but on the other hand she had 
no idea of how to protect her own 





Marlowe then. “If you 
will call at the offices of 
Miss Morn’s manager in 
the Times Theatre to- 
morrow morning at 
eleven, say, Mr. Abbott 
will have the contracts 
all drawn -up ready for 
you to sign. Of course 
Miss Morn will want to 
talk with you about the 
dramatization, but that 
can come later.” 

“When—later?” Mar- 
lowe asked. “You see, 
I had planned to go back 
to Littleburg to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“Oh!” said Osborn, 
and he turned to Alice, 
helpless to cope with 








ROBERT OSBORN 


money interests. She 
was paying Anthony 
Chester Marlowe far 
too much for his book. 
He would have jumped 
at the cash payment 
alone, or the royalty by 
itself could have been 
made to look like a for- 
tune with a few care- 
fully chosen words 
Alice knew Osborn 
didn’t approve of the 
transaction, and she took 
special delight in being 
nice to Marlowe. She 
filled his teacup again 
and again and coaxed 
him to eat vast quanti 
ties of marmalade and 
: cake and fruit salad. He 
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talked well after the first shyness wore 
off, but there was an eagerness in 
his voice which: stamped him as being 
on unfamiliar ground. In fact he con- 
fessed as much to them. He had never 
been in New York before, nor to any 
large city, he added. 

When he rose to go she went with 
him to the door of the apartment, and 
gave him her hands in parting. He held 
them, gazing up into her face as if she 
had been a divinity, but he only said 
good-by. i 

As the door closed upon him, Os- 
born turned to her with a half-pro- 
voked smile. 

“Alice,” he said, “you ought to be 
spanked for throwing money away like 
that. A hundred dollars, now, »would 
seem ‘to him like the wealth of the 
Indies.” 

But she wasn't listening, and Osborn 
with a little “hmp!” gathered together 
his hat and stick and gloves. 

“Good-by,” he ‘called. 

She turned; she had been standing 
in the window watching the snow in 
the Park opposite the apartment build- 
ing. 
“Eh—what ?” she cried a little breath- 
-Tessly. “Oh-h. Good-by. I’m sorry 
. about ‘the’ matinée. And, Bob, how old 
do you ‘think that boy is—twenty- 
one?” 


il . 


The next morning when Julie 
brought her coffee and 


Julie replied,: with a pardonable smile. 

“Why I never heard of anything so 
ridiculous .in .all my life,” murmured 
Alice. She sat. on the side .of the bed, 
undecided. “What does he want? Does 
he wish to see me? Did you tell him I 
was still.asleep?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“What did he say?” 

Julie stooped, and picked up a bill 
from a Fifth Avenue modiste which 
had fallen on the floor. 

“He asked if you were ill,” she an- 
swered. 

Then Alice got up. It was Wednes- 
day, and on matinée days she always 
remained in bed until noon. Now. she 
grumbled. a little, like a spoiled child, 
as Julie helped. her into ‘her clothes. 
She didn’t generally bother much with 
her personal appearance on matinée 
days since she went, in an electric 
brougham, directly from her apart- 
ment-hotel to the theatre, but aow she 
insisted upon ‘having her hair dressed 
carefully and chose a pretty pink -house- 
frock, very youthful and becoming to 
her. 

“Littleburg is .a bother,” she thought 
to herself, and she sent Julie. off to 
order breakfast from the café down- 
stairs. 

Anthony Chester Marlowe was ‘so 
frankly glad to see her that Alice be- 
came suddenly pleased with his calling, 
and set about to make herself especially 
charming. 

“We'll have breakfast together here 

in the window,” .she told 





letters she told Alice a 
very singular bit of 
news. 

“Mr. Marlowe is in 


the sitting-reom,” «she 
said. 

“Why—Julie—! had 

“He has been waiting 
for nearly two hours.” 
. Alice brushed the fet- 
ters aside and sat up in 
bed. 


“For mercy’s | sake, 
what ‘time is it?’ she 


cried. 
“A quarter to twelve, 
miss. He came at ten,” 
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‘him, “and we.can talk 
‘about the play. And then 
‘you must go, .because 
I have a matinée to-day 
and «must ‘be at the the- 
atre by ‘two o'clock. 

. » How -did you 
happen to change your 
mind and remain in 
New York?” 

He glanced ‘out of the 
window. 

“I hardly know,” he 
said. “And they’re all 
waiting for me at home 
—to ear all about’ my 
| stiecess.” 
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“It was cruel of you’ 
to disappoint them.” She 
shot him a _ dazzling 
smile. “Did you wire 
them? You should, you 
know. Although I don’t 
think you will be 
obliged to remain in 
New York on the play’s 
account. Just give 
Fletcher the book and 
he'll turn out the play— 
as the delicatessen man 
does the hamburg steaks 
from his funny grinder. 
You see I was once a 
poor little wide-eyed 
chorus-girl and my girl- 
chum and I bought a 
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that is,” she returned. 
“What are you going to 
do there?” 

“Somebody told me, 
somebody back home 
who had been to New 
York, that I ought to see 
the Museum,” he an- 
swered, 

“Oh, if you want to 
see something,” she 
cried, clapping her 
hands, “why, there’s the 
girliest show at the Ca- 
sino—and there’s always 
lsomething doing at 
|Hammerstein’s. This 
week it’s Val Suratt, I 
think. I wont ask you to 
sit through my piece 











hamburg steak every 
Saturday for our Sun- 
day dinner. . . . We'll have ‘Yester- 


day’ done in four acts, and I don’t care 
if every act requires a different setting. 
Sam Abbott is frightfully rich and he 
might as well spend part of his wealth 
on my productions. . . . There! Ju- 
lie’s brought us melon and eggs and 
toast and coffee and a lovely chop all 
decorated like a Christmas tree—that’s 
for you.” 

“But I’ve had my breakfast hours 
ago,” he protested. 

“Then let Julie bring you a salad and 
a sweet and call it luncheon,” she 
laughed, with charming gaiety. 

He took part of the melon on his 
plate, where it remained, untouched. 

“I guess I shouldn’t have come so 
early,” he said, coloring a little. “But 
—I didn’t know—” 

“Why it’s a blessing you did come, 
and make Julie get me out of bed,” 
she cried. “Of course on Wednesday 
and Saturday I do sleep a little longer 
because two performances are rather 
trying, but to-day—you must think me 
an old sleepy-head! Frankly, though, my 
present play is such a poor, weak, wob- 
bly thing— Julie, get my coat.... 
Mr. Marlowe, can’t I set you down 
somewhere ?” 

He hesitated a moment; then: 

“Are you going in the direction of the 
Metropolitan Museum?” he asked. 
“Why I don’t believe I know where 


because it’s fierce. No 
—really you wouldn’t like me in ‘Yes- 
terday’ if you saw me in this... . 
What will you do?” 

He hesitated. “Isn’t Mr. Mantell in 
town ?” he asked, finally. 

She shook her pretty blond head. 
“What does he do?—who is he?” al 

“Shakespeare—he’s an actor.” 

“Oh, him! ... Yes, he’s up in Har- 
lem somewhere, I believe. ... Now 
you must keep out of mischief for five 
minutes while I slip on my coat.” 

When she came back she was all in 
soft brown fur and her appearance fair- 
ly took Marlowe’s breath away. It was 
a new sensation for him, too, to be 
escorting such a charming woman down 
in the elevator, through the lobby, and 
out to the waiting car. Julie followed 
them, and when he had put Alice Morn 
into the brougham, he waited, not know- 
ing just what to do with the maid. But 
she settled this herself by handing Alice 
a small make-up box, and then hurrying 
off down the street. 

“Jump in. Julie’ll ride down in a 
taxi,” said Alice, and Marlowe got in 
and sat down beside her, hot and cold 
by turns. 

They rode downtown rapidly until 
they came to Columbus Circle and the 
more crowded stretch of Broadway. 
Then the car ran slowly, and Alice be- 
gan to talk. Before this, talking had 
been almost an impossibility. 
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At Forty-third Street she pointed 
west to a theatre half-way down the 
block. 

“There is where Robert Osborn is 
_ playing. Would you care for him as 
Lord Percy Wyverne?” 

He didn’t know; he had hardly an 
idea on the subject, and if he had, he 
was too fearful of offending to exer- 
cise his right and pick and choose. He 
said that he had never seen Osborn act, 
but added that he seemed a little ma- 
ture for the handsome, gallant Lord 
Percy—didn’t he to her? 

Alice buried her face in her muff. 
For a moment she was speechless. 

“Do you mean Bob is—too old?” 
she asked at last. 

“Tsn’t he?” he asked anxiously, and 
waited. 

“Heavens no! He is young, terribly 
young—for a leading man. And the 
women are crazy about him—you ought 
to see his matinées. I think if he’ll come 
he’d make a beautiful Lord Percy,’ 
she added thoughtfully. 

“Wont he come?” asked Marlowe. 

“Oh, if I let him. But when he’s my 
leading man he’s my—leading man,” 
she explained vaguely, shrugging. He 
* hadn’t the ghost of an idea what she 
meant and she saw it in his face. “You 
see,” she smiled, “Mr. Osborn im- 
agines himself in love with me, which 
is all nonsense of course !” 

The electric-brougham turned out of 
Broadway and into Thirty-nmth, stop- 
ping before a handsome white marble 
—— | cee 

“Here we are,” said Alice. “Now if 
you do decide to go anywhere you can 
have the car—that pretty girly show is 
just at the corner. I must hurry. Will 
- you give this box to Julie—she 1s there 
on the sidewalk. I think you’d better 
try the Casino, Mr. Marlowe.” 

“Vd rather see you, Miss Morn,” he 
answered. “I don’t mind about the play 
at all; it’s you I want to see—I’ve never 
seen you act, you know. May I? Do 

think I can secure a seat so late? 
Don’t tell me not to come. in, because 
T want to see you.” 

“Then you shall,” she smiled. “Oh, 

yes, I can arrange for a seat for you. 
‘ The theatre is small, but too large for 
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the audiences which come to see me 
nowadays. Really the play’s a terrible 
frost and I’m afraid you wont like me 
in it. That’s why we must hurry ‘Yes- 
terday.’ The moment it’s ready, on it 
goes. The sooner the better.” 

She got out first, Julie assisting her, 
and without waiting for him hurried 
into the theatre. Julie met him in the 
lobby. 

“Miss Morn doesn’t like to stop in 
the street,” she explained. “You're to 
go in there—the office, sir.” 

Alice Morn was inside the room, 
talking to two young men with marked 
Hebraic features. She mtroduced Mar- 
lowe and then left him, hurrying away 
with a murmured: “I know you'll hate 
my play!” 

Sam Abbott and the house-manager, 
Snow, glanced at Marlowe and after 
exchanging a brief half-dozen words 
with him, consulted their watches and 
remembered important engagements. 
So Snow called an usher and gave him 
directions for seating the author of 
“Yesterday.” 

“If you want anything just tell this 
boy,” the manager nodded, with what 
he intended to be a cordial slap on the 
back. “Ah, it’s time for the curtain 
now, Mark! Good day, Mr.—ah, yes, 
Mr. Marlowe.” 

Thoughtfully Alice had asked for a 
seat in the orchestra rather than in a 
box, and Anthony Chester Marlowe 
followed the usher down the aisle to 
the fourth row, end, just as the curtain 
rose. 


IEI 


A week later Alice Morn came in 
from a Wednesday matinée to find 
Mary Louise Carter waiting for her in 
the pretty pink and white sitting-room. 

Alice was sure she had never seen 
the girl before and she didn’t remem- 
ber the name, so she stood still, smiling 
sweetly at the engraved card and trying 
her hardest to place her. 

“Was it in Boston, during the run 
of ‘The Princess,’ at the Park?” she 
asked at last, with her friendly smile. 

“No. We've never met before,” said 
Mary Louise quietly. She was exam- 




























am 


ining Alice closely, her dark eyes mov- 
ing with a kind of wistfulness over her 
smartly clothed body. “I’m from Little- 
burg, Miss Morn, and Anthony Mar- 
lowe and I were boy and girl together.” 

“Ah!” cried Alice, and she pulled off 
her furs and loosened the laces to her 
throat. She was glad Tony had not 
come all the way home with her, and 
she was devoutly thankful that Robert 
Osborn had not dropped im to tea. 

Before she could speak again, Mary 
Louise said, still m that cold, colorless 
voice : 

“IT understand now why Anthony 
didn’t return when he said he would, 
and why he only wrote to me once all 
the time he’s been away—that was the 
day he arrived in New York. 1 guess 
he hadn’t met you then.” 

“My dear Miss Carter,” cried Alice, 
flushed but indignant, “do you mean 
that I am the cause of your anxiety? 
Surely you can’t mean that I am the 
excuse for your trip to New York?” 

, “Yes, but I do mean that,” said the 
girl. 

“You are—frank, at least,’ Alice 
shrugged, rather nonplused. 

“No play ever written would keep 
Anthony Marlowe away from me for 
a whole week, you know,” declared 
Mary Louise simply. “That is why I 
know it is you.” 

“T think,” ventured Alice gently, yet 
with a certain dignity, “that you will 
feel better after you have had a cup of 
tea.” She rang for Julie and the tray. 
“Tl am not at home this afternoon,” she 
told the maid when she appeared. 

Mary Louise watched Alice with a 
sort of fascimated deliberateness as 
her pretty hands fluttered among the 
china. Miss Carter was very young— 
not twenty, Alice thought. And she was 
very beautiful, taller than Miss Morn, 
a brunette with dark, rich coloring and 
a slender, graceful figure. 

“Oh, no, I don’t wonder about An- 
thony now,” the girl said, after a short 
silence. “You’re so different from Lit- 
tleburg. Do es New York— 
think him as clever as we do, back 
home ?”’ 

“Tony’s book is very charming, and 
the general opinion is that it will make 
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a very charming comedy,” Alice told 
her, as she refilled the cups. 

“*Tony,’” she repeated slowly, with 
a quick little glance at the actress. ““No- 
body ever called him that before,” said 
Mary Louise. “Is that why he doesn’t 
write? I know—so little about things 
and—and men.” 

Alice was more than a bit surprised 
at the girl’s methods; they were so 
vastly different from what she had ex- 
pected, without theatrics, air-clawing, 
breast-beating, frenzied sobbing. Per- 
haps she was so uncomfortable because 
she was all at sea in her company. The 
more familiar ranting would have left 
her something to cope with, something 
she understood, at least. 

“T don’t know what you are think- 
ing,” she said at last; “but Mr. Mar- 
lowe has remained in New York solely 
on account of the play. He seemed to 
believe that he belonged here, to super- 
intend things until the production was 
launched. And you—and Littlesburg—- 
will be proud of him yet.” 

“That’s nice of you,” said Mary 
Louise, and she neither smiled nor in- 
tended it for sarcasm. 

When she rose to go Alice gave a 
little sigh of relief. It had been a most 
unusual half-hour for her. She would 
never have believed that any woman, 
and surely not a girl from the country 
who wore ready-made clothes and 
thick, heavy shoes, could make her 
spend such a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able time. It both amused and angered 
her to think of it. 

At the door Mary Louise turned, 
and closing it again, leaned with her 
back against it, looking at Alice with 
gravely interested eyes. 

“Tt is strange, isn’t it?” she said. 
“Here Anthony and I have known each 
other all our lives, and you have known 
him less than ten days. It is not the play 
that keeps him in New York—and I 
am as pretty as you are, Miss Morn. 
Oh, isn’t it strange? When your letter 
came about the dramatic rights to the 
book I felt that things were bound to 
take a change. We are all so proud of 
Anthony in Littleburg, and your offer 
meant a whole lot there—a column, 
with his picture, in the weekly paper, 
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and—and that sort of thing. Everybody . 


made a fuss over him, and I did it 
with the rest, but I knew that things 
would never be the same again. You 
see, a woman knows—even when she’s 
younger in years she’s lots and _ lots 
older in other things. So you see I ex- 
pected just this, and wasn’t disappointed 
much when I didn’t hear from him be- 
cause I felt this is how it would be.” 

Alice, touched in spite of herself, 
said impulsively : 

“I am not in love with Tony—he is 
not in love with me. Wont you believe 
this? Please try! Frankly, it would be 
better for the play’s sake if he remained 
in New York a little while longer, but 
never have I suggested this to him. And 
if he’d only go home with you, I’ll do 
all in my power to watch out for his 
interests.” 

“Anthony—no, Tony’ll not go back 
to Littleburg now,” said Mary Louise. 
“Good-by. I—I’m at the Martha 


Washington.” 
“T’ll tell him,” Alice promised, but 
Miss Carter shook her head. 
At first Alice thought she would tell 
Anthony Marlowe of the 


girl’s visit 
the moment she could get him; she even 
went to the telephone; then she decided 
to tell Osborn and ask his advice about 
acquainting Marlowe; lastly she con- 
cluded to say nothing to either man. 

She waited two days without hearing 
from Mary Louise; then she telephoned 
to her hotel. Miss Carter had gone. 

She felt a little badly about the girl. 
Of course it wasn’t her fault that Tony 
preferred New York to Littleburg, but 
had he treated the girl fairly? That 
was the point. Mary Louise was pretty; 
Alice wished she had given her the 
name of her bootmaker; it was crim- 
inal for any pretty woman to wear such 
shoes as. she did. 

During the two days which followed 
Miss Carter’s visit, Alice Morn, turn- 
ing over a “new leaf,” treated Mar- 
lowe with marked coldness, refusing 
to let him ride with her down Broad- 
way in her electric-brougham, and 
sending Julie with a “not-at-home” 
message once when he called at her 
apartment. 

Osborn was encouraged to come up 


to tea, on the other hand, and stub- 
bornly refused each invitation. He also 
turned down Lord Percy Wyverne 
when Alice’s manager offered him the 
part to create, but Alice was sure he 
would come round later on—he loved 
to “create” on Broadway. 

After her Saturday matinée Alice 
was sitting in her dressing-room eating 
a light supper sent in from one of the 
near by hotels. She had decided not to 
go home between the day’s perform- 
ances, and since Osborn refused to take 
her out for dinner, or share hers with 
her at the theatre, she was alone. So 
when somebody knocked on the door 
she was obliged to go open it herself. 
It proved to be Mary Louise Carter— 
at second glance, the girl had unfolded 
like a gorgeous blossom under the 
tropical sun. 

She came in, announcing herself, a 
radiantly lovely girl in the very smart- 
est clothes, a creature bringing with her 
~ air of Broadway and all it stand 

or. - 

“Marise Cartier of the Follies, Miss 
Morn,” she said demurely. 

Alice laid down her salad fork and 
gasped. Then she pulled herself to- 
gether, saying: 

“Nonsense! Don’t say such things 
even in jest, my dear.” 

“But it is true!” cried the girl. “I’ve 
joined the company at the Follies— 
chorus at first, of course, but I’m hop- 
ing—in the next revue, you know. Why 
not? You see, after I left you that day 
I got to thinking, and now~-I’m sure 
Tony is right. Littleburg is a jay town. 
The only thing I can’t understand is 
how we stood for it as long as we did. 
When I saw how girls here looked and 
dressed and acted I no longer wondered 
Tony was tired of me—ashamed too. 
It was plain enough, goodness knows! 
I looked like a fright beside you. So I 
turned to the stage, and because I am 
pretty it was quite easy. And now I’m 
not sure that Tony Marlowe isn’t the 
deuce—he shows up pretty badly along- 
side the New York chaps—Robert Os- 
born, for instance.” 

Alice Morn swallowed a hard some- 
thing in her throat. 

“Oh!” she said; and again, “Oh!” 
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‘When Mary Louise left her, laugh- 
ing gaily at her .advice, as smartly 
dressed as any Broadway show-girl, 
Alice sank down limply in. a chair and 
held her splitting head in her two pret- 
ty hands. 

She was not a clever woman—not 
even professionally had such a title 
been bestowed upon her—she-was pret- 
ty and popular, rather ; but she did know 
that Broadway was not the place for 
Mary. Louise, yet she didn’t see how 
she was to get her back to Littleburg. 
She didn’t want to tell Marlowe; in her 
heart she decided that he must never 
know. Of course she wasn’t to be 
blamed a minute for what had hap- 
pened, but all the same Mary Louise 
was such a nice, wholesome girl and the 
Follies was no place for her. 

Then she thought ef Osborn and tele- 
phoned to him at his rooms. He was 
not in. She called the theatre ; they con- 
nected her with his dressing-room and 
he answered her “hello!” 

“Bob,” said she, “I want you to come 
right over to the theatre, please. I need 
your advice.” 

“Impossible,” he told her. 

“What is inrpossible ?” 

“That you need my advice, and for 
me to get over to see you to-night.” 

“T’miin trouble, Bob—” 

“Consult ‘your manager.” 

“Not financially — or theatrically,” 
she cried, a dittle impatiently. 

“Then see Anthony Chester Mar- 


lowe,” came the half-humorous, half- 


serious reply. 
Alice ‘stamped her foot; he heard it 
all and ‘smiled to himself, 
“Why can’t you come over?” she de- 
d 


“It’s a quarter to eight now, and I’m 
on early in the first act,” he answered. 

She hesitated then: “Could you see 
me after the performance?” 

“I've an engagement — 
Churchill’s, 


supper — 
I’m sorry. To-morrow 


“That wont do at all! You'll have to 
break your ‘supper-date. This is really 
important. ‘Who are ‘you .going with 
atryway ?” 
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““Must I tell you?” he asked gravely. 

“If it’s Charlie Dawson—” ‘she be- 
gan. 

“Tt isn’t. I don’t :'go to Churchill’s 
with Charlie caehete, It’s a lays 
Of. course, you wish to know her name? 
Miss. Marise Cartier.” 

fe the Follies?” gasped Alice. 

6“ es.” 

“But you mustn't, Bob—” she cried. 

“I fancy I’m the best judge of what 
I mayn’t do,” ‘said :he. “What did you 
want with me ?—to chaperon a country 
cousin of the literary Tony? Not much! 
Good-by !” 

She was trembling all over when she 
turned iaway from the telephone after 
hearing Osborn hang up the: receiver 
on his end. Julie came in and spoke to 
her, but she paid no attention. Walking 
back and forth from the door to her 
dressing-table, she worried her brain, 
trying to decide what was best ‘to do. 

Then julie spoke to her again, this 
time touching her ‘arm. 

“Mr. Marlowe is waiting in the green 
room, miss. He wishes to see you.” 

“Ask him to come here, Julie,” Alice 
cried, :and as: the door closed upon: the 
woman she sat down again and tried to 
compose her nerves. After all, Marlowe 
would have to know some day, so why 
not now, in the -beginning? 

He came in, dressed in ‘ev 
clothes, just mew from the tailors, and 
he looked so ridiculously boyish in 
them that somehow: it struck Alice hu- 
morously, and ‘she daughed. He and 
Mary Louise were only children after 
all, not to be taken: seriously. 

“I>want you to go to supper with ‘me 
after the show, Al,” he began, sitting 
down on a trunk and puffing away at a 
cigarette. He touched the crease in his 
trousers lovingly and winked. “Want 
to-show off in ’em, ‘so I’ve made up.a 
little supper-party to-night. What do 
you say, eh?” 

“I say no!” she answered crossly, 
the smile vanishing. 

“Oh, come—” 

“No. I’ve got something.more im- 
portant to do to-night than to go to sup- 
per with you. Tony, I want.to tell you 
something—something that’s. upset me 
quite a bit—” 
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“Something to do with ‘Yesterday ?’ ” 
he asked quickly, jumping to his feet. 

“No. But—” 

“It'll keep.” And he smiled at her in 
a way that fairly enraged her. Of 
course, he didn’t know what it was all 
about, but still he was so flippant, so— 
yes, young, childishly young. She hated 
young men, she thought to herself. 

“See here,” he continued, with the 
easy familiarity he now employed when 
with her, “I’ve got a little friend here 
in New York who used to live in Little- 
burg. Bob Osborn knows her—I in- 
troduced ’em. I want you to make up a 
jolly quartette at Churchill’s to-night. 
Put on something stunnin’-—make ’em 
turr and stare.” 

Alice rose quickly, one hand holding 
fast to the chair-back. 

“Who is the girl?” she demanded. 

“An—actress,” he said, after a brief 
hesitancy. 

“At the Follies?—a chorus girl?” 
she cried, almost breathlessly. 

“Yes; but—” 

“Marise Cartier?” 

He dropped the cigarette in her sil- 
ver pin tray and turned the atomizer 
on it. 

“Do you know her?” he asked care- 
lessly. 

“Yes. She’s your affianced wife, isn’t 
she?” returned Alice. 

He laughed, but there was a mirth- 
less ring to it. 

“Who told you that?” 

“Miss Carter herself.” 

“When ?” 

“Only a few days ago.” 

“Well, it’s all off since then,” he said. 
“We found we had made a mistake; 
these boy and girl romances seldom 
amount to anything, you know, and 
neither of us had had a chance to see 
anything of anybody else. Since we’ve 
come to New York we’ve had our eyes 
opened. Mary Lou—Marise has come 
out, and, by George, you’d be surprised 
—Osborn says she’s the prettiest girl 
at the Follies! Why, I’m surprised my- 
self—didn’t know it was in her! She’s 
taken to Broadway like a duck to water 
—tight skirts, willow plumes, silk stock- 
ings—I’m proud of her! And say, how 
Littleburg would sit up and gasp for 
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breath ... poor old Littleburg! We 
talked it over, Marise and I, and it was 
truly humorous to look back and think 
of what we were once upon a time. She 
was twenty before she had ever seen 
the inside of a hotel—and I was twenty- 
three before I had worn a dress-suit! 
Can you beat it? And, when the royal- 
ties begin to roll in I’m going to show 
that kid a good time—do the thing up 
good and proper.” 

He stopped and lighted a fresh cigar- 
ette, and Alice, who had been watching 
him, fascinated, as he voiced his opin- 
ions, carelessly, almost contemptuously 
spoken, caught him up quickly. 

“Don’t smoke that in here,” said she. 

“My cigarette ?—why ?” 

“Because I’m not used to having men 
smoke in my dressing-room, that’s all,” 
she answered coldly. “I’ve let you do it 
before because—because you were Lit- 
tleburg smoking then, but now you say 
you are Broadway, so you must do as 
Broadway does. Put out that cigarette 
—not in my pin tray, please.” 

“Good Lord, Al, are you sick?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Yes, I’m sick, sick of it all,” she 
cried, trembling. “It can’t be that I 
have this to answer for—the fault is 
none of mine! I only wanted your book, 
not you, not the girl. But you came, first 
you, then she, and Broadway poisoned 
you both, right from the start. Oh, 
you’re—you’re unclean, Anthony Mar- 
lowe! Have you no character, no shame, 
no fear? Not even for Mary Louise? 
Don’t you know, haven’t you good 
sound sense? You take her fresh from 
a little country town and place her in 
the Follies show—in the chorus! A girl 
can’t remain long in that company, 
man.” 

“T—didn’t place her there,” he mut- 
tered, turning away. 

“Then get her out, marry her, go 
back to your home,” she cried. 

“Never!” he said, and there was a 
breath of passion in his voice. “We’re 
here—both of us—for good. She can 
look out for herself. And even you can’t 
object to her going around with Bob 
Osborn—your friend.” : 

“No, I’m not afraid of Mr. Osborn,” 
she answered, and her heart leaped 
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gladly as this was brought home to her. 
“Tony,” she asked more gently, “don’t 
you love her any more?” 

“Why of course I like her—” he said, 
with an awkward laugh. “But there 
are so many pretty girls here—” 


“And that’s about all most of them 


are, just pretty girls,” cried Alice ; “and 
not so pretty either, when the rouge and 
bleach and henna and enamels are off: 
And even if it’s all natural, fresh air, 
sunshine, and good conscience like 
Mary’s is, why its only a question of 
a few years, here in the glare of Broad- 
way. A girl’s done for at thirty, on 
Broadway, Tony. And she is such a 
sweet, wholesome thing! . . . Oh, how 
you have both changed—you are—des- 
picable—at times. And it’s this town’s 
done it all!” 

He strode toward the door, stopping 
for a last word on the threshold. 

“T hope I have changed, and I’m sure 
Marise 1s glad if she’s caught the prop- 
er trick, too. We were a pair of hay- 
seeds before—why your maid, Julie, 
laughed at me the first time I called at 
your a t! Does she laugh now? 
Does she? No! She says ‘thank you, 
sir, and pockets my dollar tip. 
Changed? Lord, I hope I have!... So 
you wont go then? .. . You wont? All 
right. I’ll ‘phone Marise to get one of 
the prettiest girls in the show. Good 
night, Miss Morn. . . Julie, run see 
if my taxi’s waiting—there’s a good 


girl. ” 
V 


Alone, Alice Morn’s first feeling was 
one of indignation. The boy’s lack of 
courtesy, his overdone familiarity, an- 
gered her beyond mere words. His last 
taunting speech had cut her like a whip- 
cord, and her cheeks flamed scarlet. 

She struck the bell sharply, and when 
Julie appeared, said: 

“Mr. Marlowe is never to be admit- 
ted to my dressing-room again. Do you 
understand, Julie: a 

“Yes, miss,” answered the woman. 

Something in her voice, her glance, 
caught and held Alice’s attention and 
her eyes filled with tears. Her maid 
had heard him say those things. 
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“Julie,” she said, “you'll have to go 
tell Mr. Snow that I cannot play to- 
night—let Miss Bothwell do Clarissa. I 
—I am all upset—about something. I— 
hope I am not going to be ill.” 

“I hope so too, Miss Morn. And, 
miss, I think you ought to know—when 
Mr. Marlowe came to-night he brought 
Miss Bothwell a box of orchids. She 
didn’t know what to do, whether to take 
them or not, and when he went she left 
them in the green-room.” 

Alice turned away. 

“If the flowers are still there, take 
them to Miss Bothwell’s dressing-room, 
Julie.” 

“Yes, miss,” 
noiselessly out. 

Then Alice returned to the telephone 
and called up Robert Osborn again. 

Said she: “Bob, this is Alice. I want 
to speak with you to-night—before the 
supper-engagement. How can I see 

Ou ! 2? 

“Well, you know my plans for to- 
night—” came his answer. 

“Yes. ... I have sent Julie to tell 
Snow I will not play to-night, but it is 
Saturday and I’m in wrong now with 
this awful show—he’ll fight to the 
bitter end—I’ll have to act. But if he 
only knew how I felt—” 

“Are you ill, Alice?” Osborn asked 
quickly, and the change im his tone 
struck her favorably. 

“Yes, both physically and mentally,” 
she replied. “Maybe it’s more of a men- 
tal disorder; but, Bob—I must see you. 
Can’t you, wont you, make an effort?” 

After a brief pause he said: “Yes. 
I'll break my supper-date, and meet you 
anywhere you say directly after the 
show.” 

She thought quickly. 

“Don’t break your engagement,” she 
told him then. “’Phone Miss Cartier to 
meet you at Churchill’s, and you come 
here for me in a taxi and we can talk 
on your way up. Will that do?” 

“Capitally! I'll call for you at eleven- 
ten, say.’ 

“Yes, Good-by !” 

She played—Snow came hurrying to 
her room and literally insisted upon 
her acting. It was madness to put her 
understudy on when the performance 


and the woman went 
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was already wobbly as it stood, he said. 
Alice knew this, and she sent him away 
and gave herself over to Julie. 

When Osborn arrived she was wait- 
ing for him, her make-up still on, and 
her long fur coat worn over the elabor- 
ate evening gown she used in the last 
act of her play. 

Putting her carefully in the cab, he 
jumped in beside her and they moved 
east toward Broadway. 

“Well?” he said then. “What is it all 
about ?” 

“Do you know who this Marise Car- 
tier is?” she questioned him in turn. 

“A friend of Marlowe’s, a girl from 
his home town, he said when he intro- 
duced me. Why?” 

“She is his fiancée!’ cried Alice 
“They’re engaged—or were until they 
reached New York. Her name is Mary 
Louise, and she came to me to ask about 
‘Tony—he hadn’t written. She was such 
a sweet thing, Bob. And now—you 
know what I mean!” 

“Yes. New York has ruined Mar- 
lowe. He is worthless. A bounder if 
there ever was one.” 

“The town has ruined them both!” 
Alice said sharply. “They have broken 
their engagement, and Mary Louise is 
going in for chorus work and cham- 
pagne suppers.” 

“The girl’s not an idiot by any 
means,” he answered, with surprising 
“warmth. “She may never have written 
a book, but she’s got far more good 
common sense and red blood in her 
make-up than Marlowe will have if he 
lives to be a hundred. .What are 
you going to do?” 

“Do? Send them back to Littleburg 
—and a minister!” 

“Can you?” 

“T believe so.” 

He shook his head. 

“If a small town boy isn’t already 
married when he strikes New York it’s 
dollars to doughnuts he’ll steer clear of 
matrimony once he’s left Grand Central 
behind him.” 

“Rubbish! I tell you I’ve got some- 
thing up my sleeve, Bob. Here 
we are. Do you think they’re here? I’d 
like to see them—both. Honestly I’m so 
nervous— It makes me sick to think 
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of it all. Surely I am not to blame for 
this!” 

“Bless your heart, never!” he an- 
swered and he pressed her hand so 
that there came back a gentle fluttering 


of her own accord. 


Marlowe was waiting in the lobby. 
It was early December and the weather 
was not extreme, but he wore a fur- 
lined coat, thrown open to show the 
lining. Also he wore a silk hat, a gar- 
denia, and an English walking-stick. 

When he caught sight of Alice he 
hurried forward, grasping her by both 
hands, and talking loudly. 

“Well, you’re a nice one!” he cried. 
“Aint she a good fellow, Osborn? 
Turned me down flat, so Marise asked 
Fifi Delisle—you know, the little danc- 
er, Bobby. Oh, that’s all right! Sure, wé 
can chuck her! Al, you look great. Ma- 
rise is inside, Osborn. I wanted 
the women in my party to look nice, 
you understand, Alice, because there’s 
bound to be a lot of people here who'll 
—— me as the author of ‘Yester- 

ay.’ 2”? 

Alice looked at Osborn and shook 
her head at him. Then she touched 
Marlowe’s arm. 

“I have something to say to Miss 
Carter, please,” she told him. 

Mary Louise, all in pink and white 
like an apple blossom, came to meet 
Alice and kissed. her on the cheeks. 
Alice held the girl’s hands tight in her 
own, and spoke to Marlowe. 

“T can’t join your party to-night—see, 
I’ve come here just as I stepped off the 
stage. But I want to tell you this—I 
am going West in my present play at 
once; consequently I’ll not need ‘Yes- 
terday.”” 

“What?” gasped Marlowe. He pulled 
at his collar, suddenly turning very 
white. “If that’s a joke—” he said. 

“Tt isn’t,” cried Alice. “My health is 
not what it should be, and my physi- 
cians say I must leave New York at 
once—go West. Out there I will make 
just as much money with my old play 
as I could with a new one—people come 
to see Alice Morn. So my manager and 
I think there is no use going to the ex~- 
pense of a new production, and ‘Yes- 
terday’ is called off.” 

















Mary Louise spoke up, her voice ris- 
ing shrill with anger and disappoint- 
ment. 

“But that isn’t fair!’ Unconsciously, 
it seemed, she edged around to Mar- 
lowe, and stood with one arm through 
his. “Haven’t you contracts, Anthony ?” 
she said. 

“Sure!” shouted Marlowe. He tore 
off his coat and threw it across a chair. 
“What do you take me for, anyhow? 
What is this—a case of hold-up?” 

“No,” said Alice quietly. “It’s just 
that I don’t want your book. As for 
your contracts, you left yours on the 
piano in my sitting-room and I had Julie 
lock it. up in my safe. I don’t want the 
dramatic rights to your book now, and 
that’s all there is to it, Mr. Marlowe.” 

“You'll compromise—?” he faltered. 

“Not a penny! The advance royalty 
you, will keep, of course.” 

He bit his lips and looked anxiously 
around at Osborn. 

“My God, Al, I owe money every- 
where!” he burst out then. “It was all 
published in the newspapers about my 
book being dramatized, and I got all the 
credit I wanted—I owe for this suit, 
that coat! You don’t mean it? What am 
I going to do? The five hundred’s spent 
long ago! Louise, do you hear what she 
says—that’s New York for you!” 

“You can’t mean it, Miss Morn,” 
said Mary Louise gently. “Why, it will 
break our hearts!” 

“T mean every word I’ve said,” Alice 
replied indifferently. “I can’t help it if 
Mr. Marlowe has run up bills with ev- 
ery firm that has been willing to give 
him credit on newspaper gossip. I am 
sorry, but my health must be considered 
above all things. I am going West at 
once.” 

He caught at her arm, turning up a 
white, haggard face; all the swagger 
and familiarity were gone; here was 
only a frightened, law-fearing boy. 

“You’re not going?” he cried. “What 
am I going to do? Mr. Osborn, you— 
Miss Morn, if you don’t produce my 
play—I tell you I’m penniless and I owe 
money, lots of money. When the pa- 
pers publish this they’ll be down on me, 
tooth and nail—maybe arrest me. God, 
I don’t know what they do in this 
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heathen town! I thought I knew... . 
but I don’t. What can I do, I ask you?” 
Alice said: “Go back to Littleburg 
and write another novel; then pay off 
your debts with the money you make. 
You'll never do it here, you know.” 

“Is that all you’ve got to say?” he 
asked, his voice sinking to a whisper. 

“Everything,” she replied. 

“You wont—do anything?” 

“IT can’t. Good-by. If you’re wise, 
you'll return to Littleburg.” 

There was a brief, breathléss silence 
which lasted for a moment. Marlowe, 
clutching to the back of a chair, glared 
stupidly at Alice Morn. ... She 
turned to go; he took a step forward, 
as if to follow, and Mary Louise cut in 
quickly. Her dark eyes were blazing. 

“That’s just what we'll do, thank 
you, Miss Morn,” she said, meeting the 
other’s glance. “Anthony will write an- 
other book, and it’ll be so much better 
in every way than ‘Yesterday’ that all 
America will be talking about it. But 
don’t ask for the dramatic rights be- 
cause we—Anthony and I—are done 
with the stage forever. We've got our 
fill of you ... We don’t need your 
sympathy or advice, thank you. An- 
thony can arrange things. And as for 
poor old Littleburg—well, we’re going 
back. Good-night and good-by!” 

Outside, their taxicab was waiting, 
and Osborn helped Alice in and fol- 
lowed quickly. 

“Where to?” he asked. 

“Home,” she told him. Then: “I 
hated to say—that—what I did, but it 
was the only way. I think she will take 
him home—TI trust so. And oh, Bobby, 
I hate the road, but I suppose I’ll have 
to go now. You see, New York was 
devouring them alive—” 

“Not the girl,” interposed Osborn. 
“What she did, Follies, champagne 
suppers and all, was only done with the 
thought of winning Marlowe back to 
herself and Littleburg. I know.” 

Alice was silent for a moment. 

“Did you think Mary Louise pretty ?” 
she asked then, almost shyly. “She had 
such lovely brown eyes, I think.” 

“Dearest,” he laughed. “Why, I 
didn’t even know her eyes were 
brown!” 
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was already wobbly as it stood, he said. 
Alice knew this, and she sent him away 
and gave herself over to Julie. 

When Osborn arrived she was wait- 
ing for him, her make-up still on, and 
her long fur coat worn over the elabor- 
ate evening gown she used in the last 
act of her play. 

Putting her carefully in the cab, he 
jumped in beside her and they moved 
east toward Broadway. 

“Well?” he said then. “What is it all 
about ?” 

“Do you know who this Marise Car- 
tier is?” she questioned him in turn. 

“A friend of Marlowe’s, a girl from 
his home town, he said when he intro- 
duced me. Why?” 

“She is his fiancée!’ cried Alice 
“They’re engaged—or were until they 
reached New York. Her name is Mary 
Louise, and she came to me to ask about 
‘Tony—he hadn’t written. She was such 
a sweet thing, Bob. And now—you 
know what I mean!” 

“Yes. New York has ruined Mar- 
lowe. He is worthless. A bounder if 
there ever was one.” 

“The town has ruined them both!” 
Alice said sharply. “They have broken 
their engagement, and Mary Louise is 
going in for chorus work and cham- 
pagne suppers.” 

“The girl’s not an idiot by any 
means,” he answered, with surprising 
-warmth. “She may never have written 
a book, but she’s got far more good 
common sense and red blood in her 
make-up than Marlowe will have if he 
lives to be a hundred. .What are 
you going to do?” 

“Do? Send them back to Littleburg 
—and a minister!” 

“Can you?” 

“T believe so.” 

He shook his head. 

“If a small town boy isn’t already 
married when he strikes New York it’s 
dollars to doughnuts he’ll steer clear of 
matrimony once he’s left Grand Central 
behind him.” 

“Rubbish! I tell you I’ve got some- 
thing up my sleeve, Bob. . Here 
we are. Do you think they’re here? I’d 
like to see them—both. Honestly I’m so 
nervous— It makes me sick to think 
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sé t all. Surely I am not to blame for 
this!” 

“Bless your heart, never!” he an- 
swered and he pressed her hand so 
that there came back a gentle fluttering 


of her own accord. 


Marlowe was waiting in the lobby. 
It was early December and the weather 
was not extreme, but he wore a fur- 
lined coat, thrown open to show the 
lining. Also he wore a silk hat, a gar- 
denia, and an English walking-stick. 

When he caught sight of Alice he 
hurried forward, grasping her by both 
hands, and talking loudly. 

“Well, you’re a nice one!” he cried. 
“Aint she a good fellow, Osborn? 
Turned me down flat, so Marise asked 
Fifi Delislke—you know, the little danc- 
er, Bobby. Oh, that’s all right! Sure, wé 
can chuck her! Al, you look great. Ma- 
rise is inside, Osborn. I wanted 
the women in my party to look nice, 
you understand, Alice, because there’s 
bound to be a lot of people here who'll 
hg me as the author of ‘Yester- 

ay.’ ”? 

Alice looked at Osborn and shook 
her head at him. Then she touched 
Marlowe’s arm. 

“T have something to say to Miss 
Carter, please,” she told him. 

Mary Louise, all in pink and white 
like an apple blossom, came to meet 
Alice and kissed her on the cheeks. 
Alice held the girl’s hands tight in her 
own, and spoke to Marlowe. 

“T can’t join your party to-night—see, 
I’ve come here just as I stepped off the 
stage. But I want to tell you this—I 
am going West in my present play at 
once; consequently I’ll not need ‘Yes- 
terday.”” 

“What?” gasped Marlowe. He pulled 
at his collar, suddenly turning very 
white. “If that’s a joke—” he said. 

“Tt isn’t,” cried Alice. “My health is 
not what it should be, and my physi- 
cians say I must leave New York at 
once—go West. Out there I will make 
just as much money with my old play 
as I could with a new one—people come 
to see Alice Morn. So my manager and 
I think there is no use going to the ex- 
pense of a new production, and ‘Yes- 
terday’ is called off.” 
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Mary Louise spoke up, her voice ris- 
ing shrill with anger and disappoint- 
ment. 

“But that isn’t fair!’ Unconsciously, 
it seemed, she edged around to Mar- 
lowe, and stood with one arm through 
his. “Haven’t you contracts, Anthony ?” 
she said. 

“Sure!” shouted Marlowe. He tore 
off his coat and threw it across a chair. 
“What do you take me for, anyhow? 
What is this—a case of hold-up?” 

“No,” said Alice quietly. “It’s just 
that I don’t want your book. As for 
your contracts, you left yours on the 
piano in my sitting-room and I had Julie 
lock it. up in my safe. I don’t want the 
dramatic rights to your book now, and 
that’s all there is to it, Mr. Marlowe.” 

“You'll compromise—?” he faltered. 

“Not a penny! The advance royalty 
you, will keep, of course.” 

He bit his lips and looked anxiously 
around at Osborn. 

“My God, Al, I owe money every- 
where!” he burst out then. “It was all 
published in the newspapers about my 
book being dramatized, and I got all the 
credit I wanted—I owe for this suit, 
that coat! You don’t mean it? What am 
I going to do? The five hundred’s spent 
long ago! Louise, do you hear what she 
says—that’s New York for you!” 

“You can’t mean it, Miss Morn,” 
said Mary Louise gently. “Why, it will 
break our hearts!” 

“T mean every word I’ve said,” Alice 
replied indifferently. “I can’t help it if 
Mr. Marlowe has run up bills with ev- 
ery firm that has been willing to give 
him credit on newspaper gossip. I am 
sorry, but my health must be considered 
above all things. I am going West at 
once.” 

He caught at her arm, turning up a 
white, haggard face; all the swagger 
and familiarity were gone; here was 
only a frightened, law-fearing boy. 

“You’re not going?” he cried. “What 
am I going to do? Mr. Osborn, you— 
Miss Morn, if you don’t produce my 
play—I tell you I’m penniless and I owe 
money, lots of money. When the pa- 
pers publish this they’ll be down on me, 
tooth and nail—maybe arrest me. God, 
I don’t know what they do in this 
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heathen town! I thought I knew.... 
but I don’t. What can I do, I ask you?” 

Alice said: “Go back to Littleburg 
and write another novel; then pay off 
your debts with the money you make. 
You'll never do it here, you know.” 

“Ts that all you’ve got to say?” he 
asked, his voice sinking to a whisper. 

“Everything,” she replied. 

“You wont—do anything?” 

“I can’t. Good-by. If you’re wise, 
you'll return to Littleburg.” 

There was a brief, breathléss silence 
which lasted for a moment. Marlowe, 
clutching to the back of a chair, glared 
stupidly at Alice Morn... . She 
turned to go; he took a step forward, 
as if to follow, and Mary Louise cut in 
quickly. Her dark eyes were blazing. 

“That’s just what we'll do, thank 
you, Miss Morn,” she said, meeting the 
other’s glance. “Anthony will write an- 
other book, and it’ll be so much better 
in every way than ‘Yesterday’ that all 
America will be talking about it. But 
don’t ask for the dramatic rights be- 
cause we—Anthony and I—are done 
with the stage forever. We've got our 
fill of you... We don’t need your 
sympathy or advice, thank you. An- 
thony can arrange things. And as for 
poor old Littleburg—well, we’re going 
back. Good-night and good-by!” 

Outside, their taxicab was waiting, 
and Osborn helped Alice in and fol- 
lowed quickly. 

“Where to?” he asked. 

“Home,” she told him. Then: “I 
hated to say—that—what I did, but it 
was the only way. I think she will take 
him home—I trust so. And oh, Bobby, 
I hate the road, but I suppose I'll have 
to go now. You see, New York was 
devouring them alive—” 

“Not the girl,” interposed Osborn. 
“What she did, Follies, champagne 
suppers and all, was only done with the 
thought of winning Marlowe back to 
herself and Littleburg. I know.” 

Alice was silent for a moment. 

“Did you think Mary Louise pretty ?” 
she asked then, almost shyly. “She had 
such lovely brown eyes, I think.” 

“Dearest,” he laughed. “Why, I 
didn’t even know her eyes were 
brown!” 
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HEN Noah led his celebrated 
procession on board the Ark, the 
populace for miles around gath- 

ered to see the animals. As the ele- 
phants, zebras and lions marched by, 
two by two, little Willie Bonehead, aged 
nine, crowded to the front, but was un- 
able to see anything more than the 
heads of the giraffes because the spec- 
tators blocked his view. 

Thereupon Willie Bofiehead began 
to cry for a sight of the animals. In 
front of him was stalwart George Cave- 
dweller, aged sixteen, large and mas- 
sive, with matted hair and scraggly 
beard, a bear-skin on his back and a 
gnarled club in his right hand. 

“Shut up, Willie, or I’ll bounce this 
club off your bean,” cried George Cave- 
dweller, savagely turning upon the 
youngster. 

But Willie Bonehead only cried the 
louder. 

“T can’t see the animals,” he bawled. 

George Cavedweller’s eyes lighted up 
with a vicious and shrewd smile. 

“Give me four polished clam shells 
and your stone hatchet,” he whispered, 
“and I'll let you have my place in 
line.” 
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Gleefully little Willie Bonehead 
slipped him the coveted clam shells and 
the stone hatchet. Then George Cave- 
dweller pushed the crowd right and 
left, and little Willie crawled into the 
front rank of the spectators gathered 
to see Noah’s three ring circus enter 
the Ark. 

Of course, it is not part of this story 
to point the moral that the unseemly 
avarice of George Cavedweller was 
promptly punished by drowning when 
the floods came, for the same inunda- 
tion swept little Willie Bonehead into 
oblivion likewise. But it is worth re- 
cording that Mr. Cavedweller was the 
first ticket speculator to exact tribute 
from the Bonehead family, and that his 
descendants still ply their nefarious 
trade upon all those who wish to look 
at modern theatrical spectacles in com- 
munities where many are anxious to 
buy tickets and few can get near the 
box office. 

Ticket speculators, like real estate 


.dealers, stock brokers, and grain mer- 


chants, gamble in futures. They buy 
certain goods and hold them for a 
raise in value. So long as they purchase 
their goods outright, their transactions, 
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whether in real estate, grain or stocks, 
are perfectly legitimate. In some cases 
ticket speculators purchase tickets out- 
right with their own money, which is 
a perfectly legal thing to do, and hold 
their own property to dispose of as 
they see fit at such prices as they care 
to charge. This constitutional right was 
admitted even in New York, where the 
agitation against ticket speculators 
reached its height a year ago in the 
passing of a law prohibiting the sale 
of tickets on the sidewalk. 

“You may sell tickets if you wish,” 
said the Alderman, in effect, “but you 
have no right to use public streets in 
your efforts to sell tickets, any more 
than you can sell dry goods or auto- 
mobiles on the sidewalk.” 

Chicago and other cities in their agi- 
tations against the speculators, ruled 
similarly against the use of the streets ; 
but still speculation in tickets continued, 
and probably will continue indefinitely 
* under certain restrictions. Even a re- 
cent investigation in Chicago when a 
well known speculator was forced into 
bankruptcy, and much light was thrown 
on the private transactions of the spec- 
ulators, will probably result in nothing 
more than a lot of suggested remedies 
which will not prove effective in stamp- 
ing out what has become one of the 
greatest evils connected with modern 
theatricals. 

For the most objectionable feature 
of modern speculation in theatre tick- 
ets, is that the speculators Do NoT buy 
their tickets outright, except in some 
cases, and that often they are direct 
agents of the theatre managers, getting 
tickets on credit, selling them at an 
advance if possible, and returning un- 
sold tickets to the box office when it is 
apparent that they will be unable to 
dispose of them. The extra price ex- 
acted from the public in these cases is 
divided with the theatre management, 
which in effect forms a conspiracy with 
the speculator to make the public pay 
higher prices than the official prices. 


The Public Loses Out 


_ THIS accusation of collusion be- 
| tween managers and speculators has 
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been made often; and quite as often 
has been denied; but everyone familiar 
with the inside of a theatre box office 
knows that many of the charges are 
true. If the tickets are not sold on 
credit and made returnable, then there 
is always a distinct and positive under- 
standing whereby the speculators who 
get the desirable seats pay a premium 
to the theatres for the privilege of first 
choice. The public, which is attracted 
to the box office on the morning of the 
public sale, cannot get the best seats, 
under these circumstances. . 

“But I am seventh in line,” protested 
one patron on an occasion I can recall. 
“Only six people have been ahead of 
me, and yet you say there are no seats 
better than the twelfth row for any per- 
formance during the next six weeks.” 

“All those good seats were filled on 
mail orders in advance,” replied the 
box office man, obeying instructions. 
“Next, please.” 

This “mail order” trick was worked 
in New York and Philadelphia for the 
World’s Series Baseball games, when 
thousands of people were denied tickets 
for the reason that the supply was ex- 
hausted by mail orders. An official in- 
vestigation showed that speculators had 
secured huge blocks of seats. 

Just as New York possesses many 
more theatres than any other city, so 
in the same proportion has ticket spec- 
ulation thrived there. The managers of 
big successes have claimed time and 
again that they had no dealings with 
the speculators, yet, with exceptions, 
they have profited by a system which 
brings them greatly increased revenues. 

Many of the “fights” on the specu- 
lators, the signs “Beware of specu- 
lators,” and the warfare on the hotel 
ticket agencies conducted by some 
managers, are all part of the game. 


Augustin Daly’s Plan 


THE late Augustin Daly conducted 
a sincere campaign against the ticket 
speculators in the early nineties, and 
judging by the methods he adopted, he 
endeavored honestly to eradicate the 
evil and did not “stand in” with the 
speculators. His scheme was to sell the 









tickets in sealed envelopes, which bore 
a printed inscription: 
‘ This ticket not good unless sealed en- 
velope is opened by doorman, 


Mr. Daly reasoned rightly that pa- 
trons who bought tickets on the side- 
walk would not buy a pig in a poke, 
and that they would insist upon seeing 
the numbers of the tickets, so they 
would know what seats they were pur- 
chasing. Although the speculators might 
get their tickets by fraud and through 
third parties, they forfeited their rights 
if they opened the envelopes which the 
treasurer was instructed to seal when- 
ever he made a sale of tickets. 

A bona fide purchaser getting two 
pasteboards on the aisle in A and seeing 
the treasurer seal them in the envelope, 
would have no objection to keeping 
them sealed until entering the theatre, 
he figured. 

In this way Mr. Daly broke up a very 
profitable trade on the part of the 
speculators, who assailed his scheme 
in the courts by insisting upon entrance 
to the theatre when the door-man re- 
fused to accept envelopes which had 
been opened. Many decisions, however, 
had been rendered, proving that a man- 
ager could exclude any undesirable 
person from his theatre without assign- 
ing any reason whatsoever for his ac- 
tion, and the only remedy for those so 
ejected was to demand back the price 
of admission. 

For a long time, Mr. Daly refused 
even to refund the price of the tickets 
thus turned down, but ultimately he 
conceded the right of any purchaser 
thus denied admission to recover the 
face value of the ticket. Parties who 
were forced to call at the box office, 
turn in their tickets and purchase new 
seats, soon found that the speculators 
were unnecessary. So speculation was 
practically killed at Daly’s Theatre, as 
it could have been at any other theatre 
if the managers so desired. 


It Proved the Point 


DURING the engagement of the 
Barnum and Bailey Circus at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, in 1907, 
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the same scheme of sealed tickets was — 
adopted successfully, though not with- 
out much confusion and many com- 
plaints, as unsuspecting patrons who 
did not understand the scheme opened 
many envelopes. The important factor 
of both instances, however, is that Mr. 
Daly and James A. Bailey proved that 
the speculators could be beaten at their 
own game if the managers were sincere 
in their endeavors. 

So much for mere history. It has 
been proven in many other cases, that 
managers are not anxious to dispense 


with the speculators. They bring in too 7 


great a source of revenue, and in the 
case of New York this revenue is still 
a vast one, even though public clamor 
compelled the passage of a law pro- 


hibiting the sale of theatre tickets on 7 
the sidewalk. Some patrons have argued ~ 


that this law, apparently aimed to kill 
the speculation, really resulted in driv- 
ing out the small fry and gave all the 
big business to the “Big Six” who 

romptly opened small stores to sell 
tickets and turned speculation from 
hazardous enterprise to almost certain 
success. 

Here are some actual facts and fig- 
ures about the business in New York 
City, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
the four principal strongholds of the 
speculators. Names alone are omitted, 
though the facts herein stated are thor- 
oughly familiar to hundreds of man- 
agers who could give personal testi- 
mony of actual dealings with the in- 
dividuals who have endeavored to cor- 


ner the ticket market for all big suc- . 3 


cesses in the theatres. 

Until two or three years ago, it was 
the custom of the different theatres 
charging $2 a seat, to “farm out” the 
speculation privilege for either a flat 
sum per week, or for a percentage of 
the profits. The sidewalk speculation 
privilege was usually for a flat sum, 
ranging from $50 to $300 per week. 


For these sums, the agent had the ~ a 


privilege of getting as many seats as he 
desired at the box office, having his 
agents sell them on the sidewalks at 
advanced prices, and return any un- 
sold tickets at 8.30 o’clock. Sometimes 
the time limit was extended to 9 o'clock, 
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to catch the late comers who would in- 
sist upon front seats. 


A Box Office Answer 


MORE times than I can tell, I have 
had to carry out the instructions of the 
house manager or treasurer, and say, 
at a quarter to nine, to a couple of men 
in evening dress: 

“Sorry—nothing nearer than the 
thirteenth row. Perhaps you can get 
better seats from some of the specu- 
lators.” 

And all the time, I would have a 
9h or more choice seats in the ticket 
rack. 

The disappointed patrons would mur- 
mur something about “an outrage,” but 
they would usually listen to a specu- 
lator who showed them good seats, and 
pay $2.50 a seat or even $3 a seat. 

If a man came up with a woman and 
asked for front row seats at the last 
moment, we never gave them to him. 
The presence of the woman made it 
imperative for him to purchase from 
the speculators. 

These sidewalk operators who paid 
a flat privilege per week, “stung” the 
patrons for anything they could get 
over and above the cost price. As the 
theatre could not keep track of the ex- 
cess charge, and had no confidence in 
the speculator’s honesty, it was thought 
best to charge a flat rate, which, of 
course, varied in case the show hap- 
pened to be a great big success. 


Wasted Sympathy 


PERHAPS, if you passed by a the- 
atre about nine o’clock at night, and a 
speculator offered you a $2 seat for $1, 
or even for as low as 50 cents, you 


might have felt sorry for the man who — 


was so obviously “stuck” with more 
tickets than he could dispose of. Save 
your sympathy. Such men were merely 
the outsiders, who had friends pur- 
chase a few tickets at a time, and as 
they kept all their profits themselves, 
the theatres would not let them return 
their unsold tickets at the cost price. 
_These outsiders were invariably the 
victims arrested whenever a manager 


complained to the police to suppress the 
speculators who were annoying his pa- 
trons. Half the time the victims were 
arrested just as an advertisement, to 
make the public think the show was 
doing business, but that is another 
story. With real successes, the victims 
— arrested for refusing to divide the 
oot. 

Until the sidewalk speculation was 
abolished, one speculator who paid $300 
a week for a big New York theatre 
privilege, made profits estimated at 
$2,000 a week. He became independ- 
ently wealthy in the course of three 
seasons and is now a big producing the- 
atrical manager, using as capital the 
money he accumulated as a speculator. 

At the time the crowds were biggest 
at this theatre, he had as many as a 
dozen men working for him on the 
sidewalk within a radius of one city 
block, and it required all his personal 
attention to see that these men were 
honest and did not keep part of the loot 
in their own pockets. Promptly at 8.30 
o’clock, every night, he would collect 
the tickets still unsold, turn them in at 
the box office through a side-door, and 
have each speculator come into the 
building to make a report to him in a 
private office, which the theatre actually 
allowed him to use as his headquarters. 
If ever he had reason to think that any 
minor speculator was “holding out” on 
him, he made the speculator submit to 
a search. 

During the days of sidewalk specu- 
lation, it was the custom of one man- 
ager to let his favorite cousin have the 
privilege for nothing. One rigid inves- 
tigation disclosed the fact that one of 
the speculators plying his trade so in- 
dustriously near The New Theatre was 
a close relative of one of the directors. 
Of course no one ever proved that there 
existed more than a remarkable coin- 
cidence in this. 


A Bright Young Man 


WHEN “Du Barry” was produced 
at the Criterion Theatre in New York, 
in 1900, there was a slender, smooth- 
shaven, affable chap in the box office 
as assistant treasurer, drawing a salary 
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of perhaps $18 a week. The ‘advance 

orders for “Du Barry” indicated that it 
would be a tremendous success, while 
reports from Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, during the brief prelimimary tour, 
were extremely favorable. When the 
public sale opened, it was found that 
practically every good seat for twelve 
weeks ahead had been taken. by “mail 
orders.” 

This resulted in a sudden and start- 
ling demand for cheaper seats, and the 
slender young assistant treasurer con- 
ceived the idea that the 50 cent tickets 
could be sold easily for 75 cents or 
even $1. Taking his cue from what had 
been done with ‘higher priced seats, 
he promptly made up a bundle of the 
first five rows of gallery tickets for 
every performance for the first twelve 
weeks. Telephoning to a friend for a 
luncheon appointment, he had no diffi- 
culty in persuading the friend to hand 
him something like $10,000 in cash, to 
pay for the tickets he had helped him- 
self to, and within an hour he had de- 
posited the actual money to pay for the 
seats he had bought himself. 

When the business manager of the 
theatre ‘received his report of the first 
day’s advance sale, and noticed that the 
gallery had been swept clean for three 
months, he looked at the young assist- 
ant treasurer meaningly, and remarked 
that “The Boss” would have some- 
thing to say. 

Sure enough, that night “The Boss” 
came around. 

“Where are those gallery tickets?” 
demanded the Boss. 

“Sold,” replied the affable young 
man. ‘ 

‘Don’t hand me that rubbish,” re- 
plied the Boss. “Put them back in the 
tack. I can’t stand for any such raw 
work as that.” 

“But I paid.cash for every ticket,” 
replied the assistant treasurer. “You 
will find the money in the safe. Surely 
I have as much right to buy tickets as 
anyone else?” 

The Boss ‘raged and fumed, but to 
no avail. The young man had more 
merve than anyone suspected. Threats 
and entreaties alike were unavailing. 
Furthermore, he had ‘taken the pre- 
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caution to remove the tickets ‘from the 
theatre. He was summarily discharged 
without a recommendation, and threats 
were made that he would be kept out 
of work indefinitely and that his tickets 
would be turned down at the door. 

Neither threat was carried. out, for 
fear of exposure of what had become 
of the “mail order” tickets. The young 
man lost his $18 a week job, but his 
personal profit from the sale of the 
tickets on the sidewalk was over 
$12,000; and that money started him 
on the road to success. He is now a 
leading theatrical producer. 


A Scientific Method 


DEALINGS with the theatrical ticket 
agencies are on a more substantial scale. 
The eight leading hotels of New York 
city have formed an agency which deals 
direct with the theatres. 

Under this agreement, which has 
been existent for nearly fifteen years, 
each theatre furnishes a certain number 
of tickets to the headquarters of the 
agency. These tickets are billed at $2 
each, and are returnable up to 8 o’clock 
on the night of the performance, and 
2 o’clock for matinées. They are sold 
at $2.50 each at the hotels. Any clerk 
detected charging more than $2.50 a 
seat is discharged instantly. Unsold 
tickets are not charged for by the 
theatres. 

These tickets, ostensibly at least, are 
for the accommodation of hotel guests 
who prefer paying the premium to go- 
ing to a box office for tickets. 

Sometimes after the unsold tickets 
are returned, a party of late diners will 
wish to go to the theatre. If they apply 
to the agency, the clerk at the news- 
stand will telephone to the theatre des- 
ignated, asking for certain seats. The 
agencies have private ’phones to every 
first class theatre in New York. The 
numbers are given over the wire, and 
the agent then fills out an engraved 
form, really an order on the box office, 
calling for the tickets. The patron pays 
$2.50 a seat for the order, presents it 
to the box office and gets the tickets 
which, if he had telephoned for him- 
self, he might have purchased for $2.a 
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seat—but he might not have got such 
good seats. 


How it is Divided 


THIS extra fifty cents a ticket at the 
agencies amounts to a considerable sum 
on the week. I have known it to amount 
to as much as $500 a week for a big 
success. This “commission,” as it is 
called, was formerly divided on a basis 
of only 30 per cent to the house, and 
70 per cent to the agency. In other 
words, the house would get a rebate 
of $1.50 on the tickets sold by the hotel 
agencies, but as the agencies took the 
lion’s share, there were many disagree- 
ments and now most theatres insist up- 
on getting a full fifty per cent. 

As the business of the ticket specu- 
lators grew, the sidewalk speculators 
became such a nuisance because of their 
numbers and their remarks to patrons 
who would not buy, that in New York 
City laws were passed to kill the busi- 
ness. In Chicago a similar ordinance 
was enacted, but these two cities were 
the only ones to place an official ban 
on the sharks. Boston and Philadelphia 
openly permit speculators on the side- 
walks, but Washington, Baltimore and 
Pittsburg regard them as “obstructing 
the sidewalk” and arrest them accord- 
ingly. 

Driven from the sidewalks in New 
York, the speculators took refuge in 
corner cigar stores, and in many cases 
opened “libraries” patterned after the 
London system of selling tickets in 
advance at stationary stores and other 
shops. Six men, each well known to 
theatrical managers, actually formed a 
pool for the purchase of theatre tickets, 
and as each knew the names of the best 
known men-about-town who usually 
patronized the theatres, it was not diffi- 
cult to establish a mailing list to ad- 
vertise their wares and their locations. 


How Do They Work It? 


“BUT,” I can fancy you asking, 
“How do the speculators get the tickets 
from the theatres if they cannot have 
the privilege of selling them in front 
of these same theatres ?” 
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Instead of paying a flat weekly rate ~ 
for the privilege of selling in front of 
certain theatres, they now purchase 
their seats outright at a premium of 
25 cents a seat. Many theatres, realiz- 
ing that they’ cannot entrust their 
tickets indiscriminately to a dozen or 
more irresponsible shops, and have: 
large bunches of tickets handed back 
unsold, adopted the plan of insisting 
upon cash for the tickets, without any 
refund. And to get the choice of good 
seats, the speculators had to pay more 
than the average public. The price was 
fixed in most cases at $2.25 a seat but 
in extraordinary cases I have known 
the speculators to pay even more. 

For an annual musical mélange given 
on the roof of a New York theatre, the 
speculators last summer had to pay $3 
a seat for the choice front row seats 
during the early weeks of the run, and 
these seats were sold for as high as $4 
and even $5 to men who always in- 
sisted upon sitting down front. 

The fact that the New York man- 
agers demanded cash in advance for 
their tickets, and a premium, led the 
speculators to get together, and a little 
over a year ago these six big specula- 
tors combined with one of the agencies 
for the purchase of tickets. Before in- 
vesting any considerable amount in 
such tickets, the “Ticket Trust,” as it 
is sometimes called, adopted the scheme 
of sending a representative to near-by 
towns to make a confidential report'on 
the probable success or failure of a 
new production. 

If these reports proved favorable, 
the executive committee of the “Trust” 
would negotiate for the purchase of, 
say, the first thirteen rows of the the- 
atre for every performance for eight 
or ten weeks. 


The Money Invested 


IN THIRTEEN rows, as a rule, are 
about 250 seats, valued at $500. Leaving 
out the Wednesday. matinée, that makes 
seven performances a week, or $3,500 
for a week’s supply of tickets. To pur- 
chase these tickets for ten weeks means 
an investment of $13,500. As the ticket 
combine might be carrying tickets for 
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seven of eight shows on this basis, it 
_ ean easily be seen that a working cap~- 
ital of considerably over $100,000 
might be tied up in theatre tickets at 
the same time. And this is what is in- 
vested in theatre tickets in New York 
city alone by these speculators, not for 
one week or two weeks, but most of 
the season. In fact, I feel sure that my 
estimate is very low, and that the fig- 
ures are nearer $200,000. 


To protect themselves, and realizing 
that there is no use over-stocking the 
market, the Ticket Trust tries to 
“push” only half a dozen shows at 
once. Hotel guests spending a week in 
New York, rarely find time to see more 
than four or five shows. Upon applying 
to any hotel agency, therefore, a guest 
will be urged to see one of the half 
dozen shows that the Trust has bought 
tickets for. 

If the stranger expresses a desire 
to see some other play, he will probably 
be told that “the critics roasted that 
one,” or that “the whole town is crazy 
over this one, and you cannot afford to 
miss it.” 

The net profit from 250 tickets, for 
each performance, or perhaps 1750 
tickets per week, is $437.50, in case all 
the tickets are sold at a profit of 25 
cents. Any unsold tickets represent a 
loss of $2.25 each. The tickets are ap- 
portioned among the six speculators 
who are in the combine with the 
agency, and who share in all profits 
and losses according to the amount of 
their investments. 


When They Guess Wrong 


OCCASIONALLY the ticket agen- 
cies make mistakes and buy tickets for 
a show which proves such a flat fail- 
ure that the tickets cannot be sold at 
any price. A case in point was “The 
Girl in the Train.” The agencies de- 
cided that this musical comedy, on the 
strength of its success abroad, was 

for a year’s run in New York. 
The trust bought 250 tickets for each 
performance for the first eight weeks, 
and was much disappointed that 
Charles Dillingham, who produced the 
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show, wouldn’t sell them tickets for a 
longer period. 

Then the unexpected happened. “The 
Girl in the Train” was a success on the 
road, but a failure in New York. The 
second night the Globe Theatre was 
half empty. The third night saw a 
ghastly assemblage of empty seats, and 
the owner actually had to buy back 
from the speculators great bunches of 
tickets and give them away to friends 
to “paper” the house and make it look 
like a success. The speculators had 
been unable to unload the tickets at 
any price. The second week, however, 
the owner agreed to take back all the 
tickets and close the show rather than 
have it continue on the money paid by 
the Ticket Trust. 

Another instance of guessing wrong 
was the purchase of seats for “The 
Three Romeos,” a recent musical pro- 
duction in New York. The Trust 
bought seats for ten weeks, on the as~ 
surance of their agent that the show 
was a tremendous hit in Boston. A 
check for $40,000 was paid over for the 
tickets in advance, but the show played 
to almost empty benches. The specu- 
lators lost nearly $20,000 on this one 
transaction, and gave away bunches of 
tickets that they could not sell. 

So much for New York conditions. 
Speculation there is no longer a street 
nuisance to the public, but it has been 
reduced to a scientific basis. If you 
want good seats, you must patronize 
the agencies and pay the premium. 

The only theatres that do no busi- 
ness with the Ticket Trust-are vaude- 
ville theatres, and the theatres which 
house a failure. The former theatres 
are not in demand with hotel patrons 
or speculators because of their cheap 
prices, and! the speculators want no 
seats for failures. 


In Other Cities 


NEXT to New York, Chicago is the 
greatest center of speculative activity, 
but here, as shown by the recent dis- 
closures in the Waterfall bankruptcy 
case, the speculation is confined to the 
hotel agencies. Every high class theatre 
in Chicago furnished tickets to the 
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agency combine, which included two 
other prominent speculators besides 
Mr. Waterfall. These tickets were re- 
turnable up at 8 o’clock, and the pre- 
miums were divided, 25 cents being 
paid the theatre on each ticket. 

In Boston, sidewalk speculation is 
permitted, but except in rare cases, the 
“specs” are not in evidence. The rea- 
son for this is that the theatre-going 
public of the town has been educated 
to know that all the good tickets are 
invariably on sale at the one certain 
agency, operated by one man for the 
last 22 years. The man insists that his 
business is a perfectly legitimate one, 
inasmuch as he does not speculate, but 
merely acts as agent. He has an ar- 
rangement with every theatre of the 
better class in Boston, whereby he gets 
most of the front seats for every per- 
formance. These are sold by him to 
regular customers who have patronized 
him for years. He charges an advance 
of 50 cents and divides half of this 
with the theatre box office. 

The same arrangement prevails with 
the five leading hotels of Boston. All 
tickets are returnable up to 8 o’clock. 

The premiums on these tickets, even 
in Boston, amount to a considerable 
sum. It has been the custom of the 
theatre to claim that this rebate be- 
longs only to the theatre, and not to 
the traveling company which usually 
plays the theatres on a contract by 
which the gross receipts are divided on 
a percentage basis. This led Henry W. 
Savage to have a serious argument 
with the management of the Tremont 
Theatre several years ago, which found 
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its way into the newspapers. Mr. Say- 
age was playing “The Merry Widow” 
at the Tremont, and as many of the 
tickets were sold through the Herrick 
agency at a profit to the theatre of 25 
cents a ticket, Mr. Savage insisted that 
he was entitled to share on the premi- 
ums, amounting to nearly $800 a week. 
The theatre management objected that 
this was one of the perquisites of the 
house, but Mr. Savage insisted and won 
his point. 

Wherever there is prosperity, there 
you will find speculation. In the atmos- — 
phere of money, it is but natural that 
many hands should grab for the coin. 
What people most desire, they are will- 
ing to pay for. The man who can sup- 
ply a demand for something people 
greatly desire, claims the right to col- 
lect his tithe for his labor. That is why, 
in every city from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, you will find speculators follow- 
ing a big theatrical success. Sometimes 
local conditions restrict their opera- 
tions, and sometimes their fights over 
the division of the profits hamper their 


own activities, as ii: New York; but so 


long as there is a demand for a certain 
commodity and the demand is backed 
up by an offer of sufficient cash, you 
will always find men who will endeavor 
to supply that demand at a profit to 
themselves. 

And so long as the speculators don’t 
endeavor to “corner” a necessity like 
wheat or corn, but only a luxury like 
theatre tickets, the public may growl, 
and grumble, and complain, but—if 
they find it necessary—they will pay, 
and pay, and PAY. 
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“THE “SHOW” is the thing in New York, nowadays, and Mr. Pollock writes of this fad for 
spectacular plays with characteristic vivacity, Among the more notable productions discussed 
are: “Sumurun,” The Weber and Fields’ Jubilee, “Officer 666;” “Lydia Gilmore,” and “A 


Slice .of Life.” 


HE LEXICON of youth differs 
in one important particular from 
any possible dictionary of the 
drama. 
“In the lexicon of youth ... 
there is no such word as fail.” 
Failure was writ large across 
February in Gotham. Out of a doz- 
en new shows — advisedly “shows” 
rather than “plays”—six might have 
cried, with old Omar, “You know 
how little while we have to stay, and, 
once departed, may return no more.” 
Plainly and prosaically, the six al- 
ready have ceased to exist on Broad- 


way. Of the others, only three proved 
deserving of more than cursory men- 
tion. 

These figures become important 
only when one realizes how many 
theatres there are to be supplied with 
attractions, At the hour of going to 
press, in the heart of the season, five 
playhouses remain closed—three of 
them without much prospect of open- 
ing. 

Elsie Ferguson has been hurried 
back to town to save another place of 
amusement from a like fate, Marga- 
ret Anglin has revived a half success, 
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“Green Stockings,” at the Lyceum, 
and “Everywoman” is .abeut to be 
restored to. the Herald Square, where, 
if rumor speaks truly, it will be fol- 
lowed by moving pictures. 

Weber and Fields are appearing :at 
the Broadway with half a dozen 
stars, who would not ‘have been avail- 
able at this time of year but for the 
collapse of their own ventures. And, 
meanwhile, eleven new theatres are 
in process of construction along the 
Great White Way. 


“SUMURUN” 


LEONARD MERRICK, in “Time, 
the Humorist,” says of a dramatic 
critic, forced to attend the ‘reading of 
a comedy written by his wife, “he 
would rather have been compelled to 
sit out a pantomime every night for 
a year than to tell her the truth.” 

Merrick, the delightful, had in 
mind only Christmas :pantomime, 
but, had his phrase included most 
wordless drama, one critic, at least, 
would not have taken issue with 
him. Pantomime is a fettered art— 
an art in which the artist binds him- 
self not to employ all the methods 
of expression at his command. And 
proper presentment of a _  gpreat 
thought, through any artistic me- 
dium, is so difficult that its interpre- 
ter has the right to use, and his pub- 
lic the right to exact the use of, every 
possible means to ‘the desired :end. 
I always feel about wordless drama 
as I feel about those vaudeville vir- 
tuosi who play “The Anvil Chorus” 
on tumblers or tin ‘cans. Why do it, 
when “The Anvil Chorus” can be 
played: so much better, if not more 
easily, on a piano? 

Drama, more than any other artis- 
tic form, should be self-explanatory, 
and much ‘of its merit lies in the pel- 
lucidity of the explanation. On the 
stage, if nowhere else, speech is 
golden. “Sumurun,” correctly pro- 
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nounced “Seom-oo-roon,”. the Orien- 
tal tragedy which Winthrop Ames 
has set. most .appropriately in the 
Oriental auditorium of the Casino, 
has the advantage of vivid production 
arid excellent acting, yet, without 
carefully reading the synopsis print- 
ed on the bills, no human being could 
follow accurately the intricacies of 
its plot. If you lose your program at 
the Casino, the play ends until you 
find the program again. 

This view, which may be narrow 
and arbitrary, and which certainly is 
personal, has not possessed a number 
of people sfifficiently large to jeop- 
ardize the drama’s success. “Sumu- 
run” is a sort of sensation. New 
York seems to be divided, just now, 
into two camps, composed of theatre- 
goers who like “Sumurun” and of 
theatre-goers who like “Kismet.” 
Liking both appears to be as:difficult 
as enjoying Dickens and Thackeray. - 
Broadly speaking, the performances 
bear a strong resemblance to each 
other, though, of course, “Kismet” is 
illustrated text, while “Sumurun” is 
neither more nor less than a picture 
book. 

The former piece is laid in Arabia, 
the latter in Persia, Sumurun is the 
favorite wife of a Sheik, whose son 
conceives an absorbing passion for.a 
slave girl, the property of a hunch- 
back, who conducts a theatre in a cer- 
tain bazaar. The hunchback himself 
esuriently desires this girl, and, to 
keep her from the arms of the young 
Sheik, he ‘sells her to the father, and 
then, in an agony of concupiscence, 
takes poison. The drug sticks in his 
throat and remains there through 
four scenes, during which the other 
characters in the play devote them- 
selves principally to moving the sup- 
posed corpse from place to place and 
to treating it with, the most buffoon- 
like jocundity. 

Meanwhile, Sumurun is receiving 
the attentions of Nur-al-Din, a mer- 
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_ chant, who, in the same box that con- 
tains the hunchback, is smuggled 
into the harem. Relieved of the poi- 
son in his throat, this peripatetic ca- 
daver climbs to the bedroom of the 
Sheik, whose son, at the instigation 
of the slave girl, is about to commit 
patricide, and wakens the sleeping 
potentate. The girl and her would-be 
lover are dispatched at once, and the 
Sheik descends to the harem, where 
Nur-al-Din is enjoying his own little 
love affair with Sumurun. Here, to 
the utter subversion of morality, 


wrong triumphs, the merchant and - 


the hunchback, between them, kill 
the Sheik, and, with his whole harem 
in tow, go marching gaily up the 
gangplank that, during this engage- 
ment at the Casino, leads from the 
Stage across the center orchestra 
seats to the back of the auditorium. 
It will be seen at once that, in its 
crudity and elementalism, this trag- 
edy is not many degrees removed 
from the theatre of the middle ages in 
France and Italy. Just such pieces 
were acted four centuries ago by pup- 
pets; “Sumurun,” in fact, is little 
more than a glorified Punch and 
Judy. Stripped of its embellishments, 
considered purely as a play, this al- 
most primeval exposition of lust and 
violence, with its long lapses into 
harlequinade, is redeemed chiefly by 
its grotesquerie and by the sense of 
irresponsibility, with which the pro- 
ducer contrives to invest the whole 
proceeding. Intrinsically dramatic 
moments—even if one allows that 
drama may be something wholly 
physical—are few. The best of them 
occurs in the second scene, where the 
hunchback is compelled to caper 
about before an audience of grinning 
bumpkins while his eyes are glued to 
the dressing-room curtain behind 
. which the woman he loves is return- 
ing the caresses of another man. This 
incident, of course, will be recog- 
nized immediately as that which Ca- 
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tulle Mendes employed in “La 
Femme de Tabarin,” and which aft- 
erwards served in the opera of 
“Pagliacci.” 

There is an effective situation 
later, when Sumurun, in the harem, 
dances for the delight of her lord, the 
Sheik, while her lover, Nur-al-Din, 
watches with hungry, jealous eyes 
from behind a drapery. The. favorite 
wife, aware of this espionage, finally 
repulses her husband, who, in pique, 
sends for the slave girl to share his 
bed, and thus precipitates the trag- 
edy. That tragedy owes its graphic- 
ness to the producer, who hangs his 
stage in black, after the fashion of 
Isadora Duncan, and furnishes his 
scene with only one object, the 
bed before which the action occurs. 
On the right is the rail of a staircase 
that leads to the room below, but 
that rail is barely distinguishable in 
the faint glow of a single lantern. 
The Sheik apparently sleeps under an 
electrolier, whose strong white light, 
in the surrounding darkness, focuses 
attention upon the figures beneath 
and causes them to stand out as does 
a glittering ornament placed in a 
black velvet box and displayed under 
an electric bulb in a jeweler’s win- 
dow. 

The principal values of “Sumu- 
run,” of course, spring from the un- 
doubted genius of Max Reinhardt, of 
whom Miss Pierce told you so much 
in last month’s GREEN BOOK AL- 
BUM, and whose European produc- 
tion of the play has been copied faith- 
fully at the Casino. That genius 
shows itself especially in the achieve- 
ment of homogeneousness—in the 
skill with which every branch of pre- 
sentment has been utilized to the 
help of the_other branches, and made 
one with them, so that the spirit of 
each part of the performance is the 
spirit of the whole performance. 
“Sumurun,” in settings that suggest- 
ed the actual, would be absurd. Herr 
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Reinhardt has given his production 
the aspect of a German poster. “Kis- 
met,” as I remarked last month, re- 
calls Maxfield Parrish, and, in ‘the 
same manner, “Sumurun” reminds 
one of Flato, with occasional touches 
of Aubrey Beardsley. 

Some of the stage pictures stir the 
emotions by sheer force of oddity, 
color and fantasticalness. This is true 
particularly of what The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me called 
“a daffydill scene,” depicting the road 
to the palace. A drop, hung in the 
first entrance, shows the palace itself, 
crudely and rudely daubed in sil- 
houette, looking like the work of a 
child with a pot of lampblack, and 
yet, when the slave girls dance past, 
hand in hand, strongly suggestive of 
an Egyptian frieze. This picture 
moved the audience to involuntary 
applause. The interior of the harem, 
a massive structure backed by three 
galleries and painted im black and 
gold, is striking and truly Oriental, 
as is the exterior, a wall of solid yel- 
low with grilled windows of bright 
blue, at which sit the women of the 
Sheik, guarded by quaintly-garbed 
eunuchs squatting in line before the 
door. 

Herr Reinhardt’s fundamental, and 
most revolutionary, idea is the literal 
throwing of his action at the heads of 
the spectators. Perspective he dis- 
cards altogether, placing his people 
before a succession of flat surfaces 
that practically walls them in to the 
footlights. This is the extreme of a 
knowledge not wholly new. Stage di- 
rectors long have been aware of the 
value of shutting out the non-essen- 
tial, and “intimate scenes,” which is 
to say, vital scenes, usually are played 
far down stage. Gordon Craig, the 
gifted son of Ellen Terry, adopted 
the scheme of flat surfaces many 
years ago. The effect is heightened, in 
“Sumurun,” by dispensing with bor- 
ders and border-lights, the illumina- 
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tion being exclusively from the side 
and front. The play is seen through 
a broad, deep frame—for the same 
reason that one looks at a painting 
through an opera-glass improvised 
from one’s hands. 

All'these devices not only intensify 
the action of the drama, but they per- 
form the necessary service, already 
mentioned, of adding to its grotes- 
querie> One or two innovations, little 
more thar tricks, also have this value. 
Thus the gangway from the back of 
the house, down which short pa- 
geants are forever passing, and by 
means of which the actors often come 
to or leave the stage, has no real 
worth until the end of the perform- 
ance, when, in the manner described, 
the inmates of the harem go pranc- 
img over it, away from the scene of 
murder. This exit undoubtedly ef- 
faces the grimness of what has pre- 
ceded it, and makes the carnival of 
blood seem playful and inconsequen- 
tial. Victor MHollaender’s music, 
which accompanies the piece through- 
out, is full of its own spirit—colorful, 
characteristic, harmonious, and alto- 
gether delightful. 

Mr. Ames’s company, direct from 
the Deutsches Theatre, in Berlin, is 
headed by Leopoldine Konstantin, 
whose personality is the most strik- 
ing we have encountered since the 
advent of Lydia Lopoukowa. With 
the face of a devil imcarnate, and a 
body lithesome, sinuous and volup- 
tuous, she makes the wanton slave — 
girl a creature of lambent evil. Ca- 
milla Eibenschuetz is pleasing in the 
title réle; Emil Lind plays the hunch- 
back with force and discretion, and 
Paul Conradi and Hans Felix endow 
the Sheik and his son with as much 
character as the parts permit. 

From the viewpoint of the student 
of the stage, “Sumurun” is not a 
thing of great importance or lasting 
significance. The pleasure-seeking 
theatre-goer will find it a curiosity, 
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often entertaining, generally interest- 
ing, and always pictorially at- 
tractive. 


WEBER AND FIELDS’ JUBILEE 


NEW YORK fairly Walla Walla’d 
in sentiment over the reunion of 
Weber and Fields, accomplished 
early in February at the Broadway 
Theatre. An auction sale of seats for 
the first night brought in something 
like $14,000, showing that loyalty is 
not without its face value, and, when 
the eventful evening came around, 
the big playhouse was packed with 
what William Collier described as 
“the same old crowd—paired off 
somewhat differently.” There were 
flowers enough to choke a green- 
house, and there were cheers that be- 
came a roar when David Warfield, in 
the make-up he used to wear at the 
music hall, stepped on the stage and, 
turning on the familiar break in his 
voice, spoke of “the boys.” After- 
ward, nearly everybody repaired to 
the lobster palaces, and replaced, 
through the ordinary channel, some 
of the liquid that had escaped from 
brimming eyes. 

Considered without reference to all 
this enthusiasm, the Weber and 
Fields’ performance, composed of “a 
pot-pourri of reminiscences,” called 
“Hokey Pokey,” and a burlesque on 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings,” proved to 
be a lively and agreeable show. Ed- 
gar Smith, perhaps, had not provided 
new material of quite the worth of 
the old, and John Stromberg, A. 
Baldwin Sloane and W. T. Francis 
had not composed another “Rosie,” 
but, then; “Rosie” itself was repeated 
for our benefit, and so were such fa- 
miliar friends as the choking scene 
and the scene in which Weber and 
Fields, in white paint, posed for The 
Dying Gladiator. No novelty, fraught 
with fun and laden with laughter, 
could have been welcomed as were 


these historic ‘bits. Why, honestly, 
when “Lew” held “Joe’s” lid open 
with one hand and poked him in the 
eye with the forefinger of the other, 
I thought we should rol: off our seats 
with merriment. 

For the rest, “Hokey Pokey” 
needed little but condensation, John 
T. Kelly came on, a stranger in 
(Paris, which some one called “one of 
our unprincipled cities,” and talked 


‘mirth-provokingly about the Tullul- 


leries and the Boys Bologna. Frankie 
Bailey, of whom Alan Dale once 
wrote that “she received two rounds 
of applause; one for each leg,” was 
there in tights, and George Beban, as 
a Frenchman, got just as excited as 
he did ten years ago. Did he kiss Lew 
Fields? Well, I guess yes, and we 
howled with laughter. Lillian Rus- 
sell, who would have assayed about 
$150,000, and whom Mr. Collier de- 
scribed as “covered with cracked ice,” 
sang “Come Down, My Evening 
Star;” and Fay Templeton, in the 
flesh—and a good deal of it—utilized 
her organ notes in giving us “Sefiori- 
ta.” Bessie Clayton danced even bet- 
ter than she used to dance, and 
Helena Collier Garrick united with 
her brother in doing a corking bit of 
burlesque in a song yclept “On the 
Stage.” 

All the old principals were on hand, 
in fact, excepting only Pete Daily and 
Charlie Ross, and they were backed 
by the newest and youngest kind of 
a chorus—a chorus calculated to 
make domestic life a great deal more 
difficult. 

What has become of the girls who 
used to swing their hats and sing 
“Rosie, she is my posie?” Heaven 
knows! And whence comes the un- 
ending supply of fresh hat-swingers? 
Again, Heaven knows! The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theatre With Me 
is of the opinion that Mr. Ziegfeld 
has a broiler farm out West, where 
he grows ’em under glass; but the 
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notion strikes meas being just a trifle 
fantastic. 

“Bunty Bulls and Strings’—a bit 
vulgar, that title, don’t you think?— 
is not a screamingly funny parody, 
but in it the Weber and Fields com- 
pany demonstrated itself master and 
mistress of the art of burlesque. 
Everybody played with the utmost 
solemnity, and, generally, in close 
imitation of the originals. Miss Tem- 
pleton is charmingly like Molly Pear- 
son as Bunty, while Mr. Fields, as 
Weelum, proved that he is a great 
deal more than a mere buffoon. Great 
credit belongs to Mr. Beban, too, for 
his Teenie, to Ada Lewis for her 
Susie, and to Mr. Collier for his 
Tammas. 

The Weber and Fields reunion is 
more than a jubilee—it’s a jolly good 
show. 


“OFFICER 666” 


ANY prophet is more than likely to 
be a dead loss when his prognostica- 


tions concern the theatre. “The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine,” reported to 
be a big hit on the road, failed dis- 
~ mally in New York, and, that same 
night, “Officer 666,” a new farce by 
a new man, Augustin MacHugh, 
brought into town as a stop-gap, 
swept a skeptical audience off its 
feet at the Gaiety. 

“Officer 666” is quite the freshest, 
the most ingenious and the most 
original thing we have seen—I was 
about to say since “Seven Days,” but 
I had forgotten “The Million.” Even 
that howling nonsensicality, however, 
does not equal Mr. MacHugh’s work 
in the number of its surprises. We 
of the first night crowd, who thought 
we knew all the tricks of ‘the stage, 
backward, forward and sideways, 
found ourselves being taken off our 
guard continually, and we admired 
even more constantly than we 
laughed. “Officer 666,” unlike such 
farces as “Mr. Hopkinson,” is a play 
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of situation rather than of character, 
and, in such a play, the suspense 
must be wonderfully maintained if 
the performance is to be effective. 

“Arsene Lupin” affords the closest 
possible analogy to “Officer 666,” and 
“Arsene Lupin” is not a farce, but a 
comedy with touches of melodrama. 
Travers Gladwin, a young million- 
aire, the owner of a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings, returns quietly from 
Europe, where he has been seeking 
thrills, to experience the home-made 
thrill of receiving, in his house, a 
young woman who announces herself 
as the fiancée of Travers Gladwin. 
The mystery is solved when this girl, 
Helen Burton, naively remarks that 
they are to be married that night and 
will carry away with them the finest 
of the pictures hanging on the walls. 

Now it happens that Gladwin al- 
ready has fallen head over heels in 
love with this unconscious accessory 
of a thief, and the ordinarily simple 
expedient of calling in the police must 
result in getting the lady mixed up in 
an ugly scandal. Accordingly, Travers 
bribes Officer 666, Michael Phelan by 
name, to part with his uniform, and, 
while Phelan fumes in the kitchen, 
he patrols the beat and waits for the 
bogus Gladwin. When that gentle- 
man, rightly called Alfred Wilson, 
finally arrives, suave, insouciant; a 
“picture expert,” rather than a com- 
mon crook, there is a battle of wits 
that keeps the audience guessing. 
Finally confronted by Phelan, who is 
ordered to arrest him—Miss Burton 
having been hidden in a convenient 
alcove—Wilson insists that he really 
is Gladwin and accuses the genuine 
Gladwin of attempting to rob his 
house. 

Bataeto, a valet, has gone for help, 
and brings in a file of bluecoats, 
headed by Police Captain Stone. But 
Bataeto is so frightened that, called 
upon to identify his master, he only 
gets that young millionaire into a 
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‘more deplorable position. To make 
‘matters worse, the valet, who has 
_ been suspicious of the pretty visitor, 
has told Stone that a woman is 
stripping the picture gallery, and 
when Miss Burton, given the signal 
to slip out the front door, is captured 
by officers stationed there, and 
dragged back into the room, things 
look black for Gladwin. To top it all, 
Travers’ friend, Whitney Barnes, 
discovering that Miss Burton’s aunt 
Means to stop the proposed elope- 
ment by swearing out a warrant for 
the arrest of Gladwin, bursts upon 
the scene with the announcement: “I 
wanted to warn you that the police 
‘were on your track.” Detective Kear- 
ney, arriving with the warrant, final- 
ly recognizes Wilson, who contrives 
to turn out the lights and get into an 
antique treasure chest, from which, 
when the police are running about 
the premises, he covers the master of 
the house with a revolver and de- 
mands that he be allowed to escape. 

How the tangle finally is straight- 
ened out, neatly and deftly, I shall 
not wrong Mr. MacHugh by telling 
you. Suffice it to say that when Wil- 
son has got away, and this amusing 
string of improbabilities seems to be 
nearing an end, Miss Burton, folded 
in Travers’ arms, remarks: “It seems 
just as if it couldn’t happen except in 
a play.” 

And Gladwin replies: “Believe me, 
dear, it couldn’t.” 

George Nash, who will be remem- 
bered for his work in “The Witching 
Hour” and “The Gamblers,” is most 
engaging as Wilson, with whose first 
entrance the interest of the piece 
really begins. Wallace Eddinger’s 
youth, for once, is rather against him 
in the part of the thrill-seeking mil- 
lionaire; but his acting is marked by 
its usual neatness and breeziness. 
Percy Ames is very funny as Barnes, 
Francis D. McGinn is broadly unc- 
tuous in the title rdle, and Thomas 
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Findlay lends authority to the detect- 
ive, Kearney. Of the women in the 
company the less said the better. Ruth 
Maycliffe, as Helen, acts like a sick 
baby, and Vivian Martin wins a copy 
of my justly celebrated little bro- 
chure, “How to Be an Ingenue and a 
Human Being at One and the Same 
Time.” It makes me feel ancient to 
talk of the “palmy days,” but I can’t 
help recalling how such parts were 
played in the time of Odette Tyler, 
and Maude Harrison, and Sadie Ag- 
nes Miller. It was not always that 
managers picked broilers for leading 
women. 


“THE TRAIL OF THE LONE- 
SOME PINE” 


IF WE are to believe Eugene Wal- 
ter, in his dramatization of “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” pro- 
duced at the New Amsterdam, a gen- 
tleman’s chance of getting through 
the Cumberland Mountains unwed- 
ded about ties the Biblical camel’s 
chance of getting through the eye of 
a needle. June, like the heroine of 


“White Magic,” which failed coinci- ~ © 


dently at the Criterion, fairly leaped 
at Leap Year. From the moment she 
first saw John Hale he was a mar- 
ried man. 

The details of the capture need not 
concern us now. If you want to know 
how June, who mistook kindness for 
love, rejected armed interference, tell- 
ing her father that she would not have 
Hale forced to take her, and this less 
than half an hour after she had all 
but knocked him down and dragged 
him to the parson, read the novel by 
John Fox, Jr. Suffice it to say that 
the adaptation of this book proved to 
be a noisy melodrama, and that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walter, the chief pos- 
sessions of the Cumberland moun- 


taineers are Winchesters and a keen 


sense of the theatrical. s 
Charlotte Walker gives a tryingly 





lyrical performance of the part of 
june. The Greeks described the chant 
of their tragic actors as “emmeleia,” 
whence, by the way, we get the word 
melody,.and “emmeleia” best denomi- 
nates the intoning of Miss Walker. 
There were moments when she 
seemed about to burst into. song. 
“The Lonesome Pine” was very lone- 
some in New York. 


“ELEVATING A HUSBAND” 


EXPERT treatment and a greater 
sense of delicacy would have made 
an entertaining comedy of “Elevating 
a Husband,” by Clara Lipman and 
Samuel Shipman, in which Louis 
Mann appeared at the Liberty and 
then followed “White Magic” at the 
Criterion. As it is, the play has inter- 
esting moments, oases in a desert of 
mawkish pathos, boisterous humor, 
and glaring improbabilities. 

Charles Sample, who runs a chain 
of Nickel Stores and has accumulated 


a pile of five-cent pieces “higher than 
the Singer Building,” meets Letty in 


a low-comedy boarding-house. Un- 
able to get her to himself by other 
means, he turns off the steam, freezes 
the other lodgers out of the parlor, 
and proposes to her. Letty accepts, 
for she loves Charlie, but she “loves 
culture,” too—the phrase is hers— 
and the second act finds the wife of 
the Nickel Store man entertaining a 
Count, and other very remarkable 
persons, in her drawing-room. 

Letty is greatly annoyed at the 
discovery that Charlie isn’t familiar 
with Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, 
and joins her guests in insulting her 
husband, Then Sample, who, being a 
shrewd business man, has placed in 
charge of his enterprise Letty’s suit- 
or, Herbert Duncan, a loafer who 
“hasn’t done a day’s work since he 
took his final exams,” is ruined by 
Duncan, accuses him of being Letty’s 
lover, and goes away. One act later 
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he returns, loaded with culture, and 
takes back his wife. 

Mr. Mann, whose steadfast ambi- 
tion to be serious certainly is praise- 
worthy, plays Sample with his ac- 
customed energy and without his 
accustomed dialect, “Elevating a Hus- 
band” will appeal to people who like 
the comic supplements. 


“LYDIA GILMORE” 


A GREAT deal better and more 
important drama, also spoiled in the 
making, was “Lydia Gilmore,” by 
Henry Arthur Jones, which Margaret 
Anglin acted twelve times at the Ly- 
ceum. A firmer grip on his subject 
matter, resulting in closer com- 
pression, and a good scene at the end 
of its third act, where a dozen good 
scenes suggested themselves, would 
have made “Lydia Gilmore” success- 
ful. 

Lydia’s husband, Dr. Gilmore, is 
the lover of Mrs. Stracey. Surprised 
by Mr. Stracey, he kills that gentle- 
man, and returns to confess to Lydia. 
The piece then concerns itself with 
Lydia’s efforts, for the sake of her 
son, to save her worthless lord, Mr. 
Jones will be wise, in rewriting the 
play, to hamper his heroine in this 
entirely laudable endeavor with fewer 
scruples as to the violation of her 
oath. Women—and men, too—per- 
jure themselves every day with less 
reason and without getting hysteric- 
al about it. Mr. Jones himself in 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” is: authority 
for the statement that “there isn’t 
one woman in a thousand that wont 
lie right and left, up and down, back- 
wards and forwards, to the man she 
loves, for the man she loves, with the 
man she loves, about the man she 
loves, to gain her ends, and keep the 
man she loves.” 

He also will do well to use a carv- 
ing knife on a pair of juvenile sweet- 
hearts and a comedy uncle. 
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Miss Anglin, in “Lydia Gilmore,” 
proved once more that she is the most 
_ skillful emotional actress in America. 


“A SLICE OF LIFE” 


IF WINCHELL SMITH or Al 
‘Thomas had written “A Slice of Life,” 
the one-act travesty offered by Ethel 
Barrymore at the Empire as an after- 
piece to “Cousin Kate,” I should 
have called it surprisingly clever; 
from J. M. Barrie it proved a trifle 
disappointing. Mr, Barrie’s idea was 
to burlesque the modern drama. His 
characters introduced themselves by 
long conversations over the tele- 
phone, apologized for their asides, 
and the wife finally confessed, shame- 
facedly, to the husband, that she was 
not a woman with a past. These were 
charming touches, but they were not 
0 many as they might have been, 
and much of the skit was filled in 
with pure horseplay that, like “the 
flowers that bloom in the spring,” 
had nothing to do with the case. 

Miss Barrymore acted delightfully 


—as much in earnest as though she 
had been impersonating Paula Tan- 
queray. John Barrymore and Hattie 
Williams, on the other hand, might 
have studied the burlesquers at the 
Broadway to considerable advantage. 
Mr. Barrymore, moreover, was so ob- 
viously pleased with himself that it 
would be a waste of emotion to be 
pleased with him. 


FOR THE REST 


FOR the rest, the misrepresentation 
of David Graham Phillips, begun by 
Louis Evan Shipman in “The Grain 
of Dust,” was continued by Roi 
Cooper Megrue in “White Magic.” 
I hope no one will judge Mr. Phil- 
lips by his dramatizers. 

A sophomoric musical comedy, 
“The Pearl Maiden,” with Jefferson 
de Angelis, lasted only two weeks at 
the New York, and another, “The 
Rose of Panama,” promises not to 
last much longer at Daly’s. Owen 
Davis’s melodrama, “Making Good,” 
offered at the Fulton, didn’t. 
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A STORY OF THE STAGE 


HEN the persecuted heroine of 
the melodrama, destitute and 
friendless, arrives at that stage 

of the plot which requires her to screw 
her courage to the sticking place and 
end it all, the program usually an- 
nounces the season as mid-winter, the 
time night or twilight, the place the 
outside of an old church, or a bridge 
over the river, or a gloomily-lighted, 
rat-infested garret, or— But why crib 
from a scene-plot ? 

When, at the end of the second-act, 
the beautiful, innocent young thing is 
driven from the old homestead, the 


property-man knows enough to spend 
the intermission in assembling his ef- 
fects. The box of prop-snow is wafted 
up into the loft, the wind machine is 
dragged into the wings, while the cal- 
cium-man produces that rara avis—a 
blue moon, and the leading lady doffs 
her virginal muslins for a neat and 
tight-fitting black designed to show 
how thin she has grown and to what 
utter poverty she has been reduced. 
Consequently, I feel that Katy Me- 
Ginnis—whose stage name was Alex- 
ine Homer—played me a most un- 
worthy trick in reaching what she felt 
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to be the snapping point of her endur- 
ance in the middle of August. In fact, 
she deviated from ‘tradition in any 
number of ways that proved that she 
was more intent on making money than 
literature. Moreover, she betrayed a 
most unprofessional disregard for ap- 
propriate scenic accessories. 

She had been driven from home all 
right, but the propelling force had been 
neither stern parent nor absconding 
lover—only a father who couldn’t work, 
a mother who worked too hard, and six 
younger brothers and sisters whose ef- 
forts were as yet wholly destructive. 

Given a love for music and acting, 
a craving for excitement and pretty 
things, good looks, and an honest, 
heart-tugging desire to earn a bunch of 
money quickly, and you have much 
more potent incentives to leave the 
average middle-west village than unre- 
quited love would have been. 

_ Katy McGinnis grew tired of giving 
piano lessons at “three-for-a-dollar,” 
of playing the organ in church, and the 
rickety piano for the Saturday night 
dancing class, of making her own 
dresses and doing the family wash; and 
after many protestations that she 
would never forget her “bringin’-up,” 
and would surely send home half her 
salary each week, she finally extorted 
her father’s consent to go on the stage, 
which was mightily like asking permis- 
sion to go to perdition. Obviously, 
going on the stage meant seeking the 
nearest metropolis—in this case, Chi- 
cago. She said good-by, vowing eter- 
nal propriety and promising to spend 
all her vacations in the bosom of her 
family. 

By ail precedents, in three months 
Katy should have been wearing tights 
and forgetting all about home and 
mother. Instead of which she was tour- 
ing the country with one of those little 
concert troupes that play the middle 
west, singing in the quartet, doing two 
solo numbers on the piano, looking ab- 
solutely regal in a gown contrived from 
a lace curtain—odd strips, “3.99— 
worth $30 a pair,”—and appearing on 
the progam as Alexine Homer. (Nat- 
urally, when one measures five-foot- 
seven in one’s Isadora Duncans—and 
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is Irish, one doesn’t seek fame and for- 
a under a name like Katy McGin- 
nis 

Now Alexine Homer had one qual- 
ification for success: she created dis- 
cussion. By the time she had shaken 
the concert company and joined a little 
fly-by-night farce comedy to play a part 
and do her specialty—her little stunt of 
juggling the ivories with her hands be- 
hind her back—and exhibiting the two 
real notes in her voice along with the 
dozen others that were “phoneys,” she 
was aware of this discussion and dis- 
posed to resent it. 

From ushers and hotel clerks, stray 
traveling-men and the beli-boys who 
brought her ice-water, ine was 
pretty sure to hear that she was the 
whole show; reversely, those who 
claimed the right to criticise, the des- 
pairing stage manager and the people 
who were forced to work with her, 
likewise the grips in whose way she 
got and the property-man of whom she 
asked silly questions, were of the unan- 
imous opinion that she “couldn’t act 
a little bit,” that she was a jay, a dead 
one, a mutt, and other kindling epithets 
more clear than courteous. 

Being only an overgrown child—hy- 
persensitive and undisciplined—Alex- 
ine Homer was perpetually getting 
fired and taken back again, or firing 
herself and eating humble pie with 
apologies all around, as soon as it 
would occur to her that her resignation 
might really be accepted, and she, miles 
away from home and mother, with 
never a nickel for a chocolate eclair. 

You see, she hadn’t been long with 
the company before salary night be- 
came a thing of the past, and the fem- 
inine contingent of the “Giddy Graft- 
ers” took to doing their laundry in a 
wash-bowl, while the male members 
of the aggregation began rolling their 
own cigarets. 

At the end of the season they strag- 
gled back to Chicago somehow, on the 
proceeds of a benefit, and Alexine 
Homer got a job—that was the bald 
way the agent put it—playing for a 
picture show. And then the discussion 
of her merits—pro and con—went on 
its merry way again. 




















The singer declared that she queered 
his encores, and the manager swore 
that she had the darnedest répertoire of 
Salvation Army tunes he’d ever heard 
outside of a revival camp; but the kids 
liked her, and so did their fathers, and 
to the adverse criticism Alexine har- 
dened her soul and turned a deaf ear so 
long as she could live and dress on ten 
dollars a week and send her mother the 
remaining five. 

In fact, the McGinnis family, on 
the strength of its new-found prosper- 
ity, had an enlargement made of her 
first professional photo’, and exhibited 
it proudly as “our daughter Katherine, 
her as took to th’ stage—she was al- 
ways that talented there was no holdin’ 
her down. Do ye mind her playin’ the’ 
organ in church of a Sunday when she 
was only leven years old?” Which was 
strictly historical, though what she had 
played-—or how—was a detail no one 
was inconsiderate enough to remember. 

But the jolly letters and the little 

money-orders stopped shortly after Al- 
exine took to the road again—which 
she did in the fall with a near-musical 
comedy in which she was a near-show 
girl with near-diamonds and a near- 
Paquin gown. Poor Alexine was having 
a run of beginner’s luck, which in the 
theatrical game is almost the direct op- 
“posite to what is popularly supposed to 
attend the amateur gambler. And Alex- 
ine was much too proud to write home 
that the company was struggling from 
town to town, sometimes on its trunks, 
and again on its scenery, or under the 
lynx-eyed chaperonage of a flinty- 
hearted hotel proprietor. 

So she wrote hard little letters that 
said she was getting along fine, and 
working awful hard, but that it cost so 
much to live on the road that she had 
actually had to pay $3 for a room and 
bath, when at the moment of compo- 
sition she and a little black-eyed imp 
of a girl were doubling up to save an 
extra quarter a day apiece. Inciden- 
tally, the little black-eyed girl laughed 
at her for her country pruderies, taught 
her to look upon the wine when she 
could get it, and indulge in an occa- 
sional cigaret when she felt so inclined. 

But there was no real harm in Alex- 
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ine, so when the black-eyed one would 
have given suggestions for further re- 
laxation, she stiffened up at once, and 
was true to the recipe for. making a 
successful melodrama heroine by an- 
houncing virtuously that she had been 
brought up decently and knew what 
was proper, and under no circum- 
stances should a girl deviate from the 
straight and narrow path. Moreover, 
she announced sententiously, men were 
a nuisance, and most of them not 
worth the space they took up, hanging 
around, 

Wherupon, with the beautiful incon- 
sistency of the Alexines of the sex, 
she proceeded to fall in love with the 
musical director. 

He was an irascible little German— 
fat, fifty, and not over-clean—with an 
unerring appreciation for all that was 


beautiful in sound. He heard those two 


notes in Alexine’s voice; moreover, he 
marked the long white throat, the slen- 
der, long-waisted figure, the innocent, 
childish blue eyes, and he murmured 
fervently : 

“Ach, Gott! If we can make one 
octave even so beautiful as dot B-flat, 
we will put her in vaudeville. We will 
stand her up—so! like a_ beautiful 
graven image; we will forbid her to 
act—she shall smile only, and open her 
blue eyes and sing, just some simple 
little ballads that are written in one 
octave. Yes, I myself will write what 
she will need!” 

And then he took off his coat, got 
out his pitch-pipe, rolled up his sleeves 
and went to work. 

But alas! in one week he was raving 
around like a lunatic, and Alexine, 
white and trembling, swayed and wil- 
ted and dissolved before the thunder- 
ous imprecations he launched at her 
blonde head. 

“Tt is not possible!” he would cry. 
“Dummer kopf! You boom that B-flat 
out at me like a great church organ; the 
A, too, is not so bad. Und you go up © 
one note—or down one note—and you 
sound like a cracked fiddle. There will 
never be written but one song that you 
can sing, and that is ‘Ein Ton. Vell,” 
he grinned at his own facetiousness, 
“we will transpose it. You shall try.” 
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After which, Alexine, either from 
stage-fright or from constant repe- 
tition of the one tone—and the song 
meant nothing whatever to her but 
slow torture—lost the single beautiful 
mote she had possessed, and the Musi- 
eal Director went gang verriicht. 

Having stormed at her, threatened 
her, sworn at her, and otherwise 
showered her with gentle little atten- 
tions for which she had no precedent, 
it will not greatly amaze those who 
know the callow heart of youth to be 
told that Alexine worshiped the 
ground beneath his half-soled congress- 
gaiters. And anyone who knows the 
male hheart—especially the heart of a 
sawed-off, hammered-down German 
who had never had anything of his own 
to boss but the second fiddle he played, 
~ will expect to be told that he bullied 
and harangued and otherwise aired his 
musty littl ego to his own complete 
satisfaction. 

He ordered her dinners as well as 
her exercises, and peremptorily cut out 
the cigarets. One thing, in the weeks 
that followed, he certainly achieved. 
Having very nearly put Alexine’s one- 
eighth of a voice out of commission en- 
tirely, he finally succeeded in giving her 
four perfectly produced tones where 
there had been but two—which is bet- 
ter than she might have fared at five 
* dollars per half-hour. 

Force, or dawning love, might even- 
tually have produced a complete oc- 
tave; but chance played a sly trick and 
hurried Alexine down the hotel corri- 
dor at the very moment that the music- 
al director was flirting with a coy— 
but not wunresponsive—head-waitress. 
Alexine never “let on” she saw them, 
but she marched into her room like a 
thunder-cloud, petrified her black-eyed 
room-mate by punching the bell vi- 
ciously, ordering a box of cigarets, and 
smoking them one after another in 
spite of protests and entreaties. She 
didn’t like them; in fact, she despised 
the things. They made her sick; but 
they did her soul good. Which is a par- 
adox that only the learned in woman’s 
hearts may read. 

After that there were no more les- 
sons, and Alexine plucked up quite a 
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little spirit and even hinted good-na- 
turedly that she suspected some of the 
company of jealousy; so they grew 
a little more chary of poking fun at her, 
and by the time they were ready to dis- 
band she had grown sufficiently force- 
ful and professional to stand up for her 
own rights, to wrangle over dressing- 
reoms and insist on a better place for 
her specialty—which stage in her de- 
velopment took her naturally to New 
York, and brings me to the heart of 
my story. For in New York she was 
soon to realize that having neither past 
nor present, her future was a micro- 
scopic cipher. : 

She would have gravitated natur- 
ally towards the chorus—for which her 
looks should have proven a negotiable 
asset—but for the fact that there was 
no time at which Alexine’s voice 
showed up quite so glaringly impos- 
sible as at a try-out. It is true that for 
the chorus it is not necessary to sing; 
but one must be able to make a bluff at 
it, and one must fall more or less har- 
moniously into one of two or three 
groups. Poor Alexine, whose four notes 
promised a contralto which never mate- 
rialized, could not hope to qualify for — 
any part in the score more ambitious 
than the bass-viol, and her various at- 
tempts at the scale became a joyous ex- 
perience for the left-over girls who 
went from manager to theatre and back 
again with her. 

As a show girl she might have stood 
some chance, except for the fact that 
beside the girls who lived up to their 
parts—and their salaries—she had not 
yet found out the first thing about 
dressing herself. 

It was about this time, however, that 
she took to wearing black. It was her 
one concession to the heroine of melo- 
drama. She made it strictly from mo- 
tives of economy and expediency. All 
things considered, black was cheaper; . 
and it was easier to make accidents of 
harmony look like intention—and the 
reverse. 

Besides, it became her mightily. It 
made her complexion look like a fresh- 
ly-bathed baby’s—or one of those very 
pale carnations. And her hair, once a 
commonplace light-brown, grew fa*rly 
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golden by comparison—and the aid of 
a teaspoonful of washing-soda in the 
rinsing water. Oh, she was coming 
along, was Alexine. She should even- 
tually get there—if she didn’t starve 
first. And just as the prospect of star 
vation seemed fairly imminent—enter 
the villain. 

Of course he wouldn’t thank me for 
calling him a villain; and except as he 
figures in the melodrama, he was, on 
the contrary, a rather philanthropic- 
ally disposed producer whose proté- 
gés were scattered among many music- 
al comedies into whose inane quip- 
and-tinkle corpses he had helped infuse 
the breath of spectacular life. 

There was always lots doing with 
Ben Morrison. He could easily have 
found some inconspicuous niche for Al- 
exine, or—had he chosen—he might 
have, with equal facility, built a “bit” 
around her idiosyncrasies and made a 
personality from her failings—a form 
of juggling which not infrequently re- 
sults in a Broadway star. 

But he saw in Alexine what so many 
others before him had seen, a beautiful, 
countrified child, hopelessly amateur- 
ish, refreshingly innocent and sponta- 
neously flirtatious without being in the 
least aware of it. You have seen a two- 
months’ old baby bat its eyelids and 
screw up its forehead and grimace its 
little face into a knot in its instinctive 
attempts to be friendly? Well, have you 
ever noticed the empressement with 
which some perfectly staid and other- 
wise reserved individual will double 
up in his desire to convince that baby 
that its interest is reciprocated? 

Alexine Homer would never know 
that she was flirting till she’d catch 
some fellow falling over his feet to get 
to her, and then she’d open her blue 
eyes in a regret and astonishment so de- 
licious that he could not have beaten 
a retreat had he tried. 

She had Ben Morrison all tangled up 
in a web of indiscretion before she’d 
been in the office ten minutes, with the 
result that for two weeks he made ap- 
pointments with her for slack hours— 
appointments to which she hurried with 
a hopeful heart and from which she 
came with the sinking horror of one 
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who sees unfathomable seas of shame 
upon which she must needs embark ere 
she may make harbor. 

Of course poor Alexine’s sense of 
values was distorted. She was making 
life much more tempestuous—and evil 
more tempting—than she had need. 
She had but to stay away from Ben 
Morrison—and starve!—and he would 
forget all about her in a week. But alas 
for poor, ambitious “Alexine! To stay 
away meant to give up every hope of 
that problematic engagement he 
dangled so temptingly before her eyes. 
(And this, mind you, when every agent 
in the city was apparently sick of the 
sight of her, and she was walking 
around with just one dime in her purse 
—a dime which she was afraid to spend 
lest the terrible realization that she was 
at last quite penniless should drive her 
into the river—or something worse.) 

Of course she owed room-rent, and 
she had long since ceased eating at res- 
taurants. The tea-box was emptied 
down to its last tablespoon of leafy 
dust, the crackers had grown so stale 
and tough that it was not hard to limit 
oneself to the necessary minimum. She 
had finished the last of the marmalade 
in the stone jar—the extravagance of 
an optimistic hour—one hot evening 
when it had seemed exceedingly prob- 
able that it would develop mould if not 
speedily consumed. 

She looked curiously at other girls 
on the street, wondering vaguely what 
they would have done in her place. 
There was the pawnbroker’s, of 
course; but in her little collection of 
trinkets—mostly imitations—she felt 
instinctively that she had nothing mort- 
gageable; besides, she had all the coun- 
try horror of a pawnbroker’s. ‘ 

There was no use in thinking of 
home. She had had two letters from 
home that week: the first from her 
mother—hurt, patiently reproachful; 
the second from her sister, the next 
eldest, who earned five dollars a week 
clerking, was bitter, vituperative even. 
“Tt seemed a pity that she couldn’t think 
enough of her folks to send a little to 
help out when they were having such 
a struggle.” 

With necessity goading her she went 











- into Morrison’s office late one after- 
noon—half praying that he would be 
out. She hadn’t been there for five days, 
—long enough, in New York, to for- 
get. In fact, he scarcely recognized her 
till she spoke. Then: 

“Hello! Glad to see you back. Been 
sick?” 

So this time it was to be he who 
feigned to have forgotten. She drew a 
long breath. 

~ “Say, Mr. Morrison! How about that 
engagement? Honest, I’ve got to have 
work.” 

“My dear girl,” he began crossly, 
“T’ve told you we wont start rehears- 
ing till the 15th of September. I’m not 
ready to sign up my chorus yet.” Then, 
more reassuringly: “I'll look after you 
—don’t you fret.” 

“But I can’t wait till then. I’ve got to 
have work now.” 

He scowled at the clock, shut his 
desk with a bang, and called to the 
office-boy in the next room. 

“Say, Will, just mail these letters; 
and here! send this telegram. Anybody 
waiting for me?” 

“No sir.” 

“All right. That'll be all. I wont 
meed you any more to-day. Then he 
turned sharply to the embarrassed girl 
beside him. “Look here! I haven’t any 
time to talk to you, now. I’ve got to go 
to Chicago to-night.” 

“That’s where I came from—or near 
there!” she sighed. 

“Ts it?” he grinned. “Well, now—see 
here! How’d you like to come along 
with me? We'll have a good time—I’ve 
got to be there a week and I hate like 
the deuce to go alone—and then I'll 
send you home for a couple of weeks’ 
vacation. When we’re ready to start 
rehearsals, I’ll send for you.” 

Home! Home—and mother! The 
prospect of a dinner—and a good one 
—in an hour or two. Her dime clinked 
warningly against the key in the link 
purse dangling from her wrist. 

“Don’t be a little fool!” he urged, not 
unkindly. “The town’s full of girls like 
you, only—TI just happen to have taken 
a fancy to you, that’s all. You'll never 
get on in this business—a girl with 
no more ginger than you—unless you 
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have somebody to look out for you. 
You’d better let—” ‘ 

He stopped, frowning angrily. He 
hated emotionalism, scenes. Alexine 
was standing there, one white hand 
pressed at the base of her slender 
throat to still its throbbing; the tears 
were streaming down her cheeks (a 
poor outlook for a jolly time); her 
voice, when she spoke was queer and 
faint— Confound it! the very words 
smacked of melodrama! 

“I don’t know what I’ve done, Mr. 
Morrison, to make you talk that way 
to me. I’m not that kind of a girl; I 
couldn’t be! I—” 

He squared his shoulders for the 
dreaded hysteria; but he had no need, 
for Alexine had fled. 

Outside, she stood still for a moment, 
gathering her forces for the sickening 
walk home. She crossed Broadway di- 
agonally, her French heels squashing 
softly into the sticky asphalt. A motor- 
man clanged his gong violently, but she 
did not hurry—her objective in life 
now but the shady side of the street. 

Two girls were coming out of a con- 
fectioners’. Alexine brushed past them 
into the region of cool delights within. 
She gave her order—a Maple Sundae 
—after calm deliberation which saw 
only the price marks How hot her 
throat was! How delicious the first 
cool spoonful! The second made her 
wish she had not chosen maple—it was 
so sweet. She forced the third, and at 
the fourth a warning spasm of pain 
from the feverish and empty stomach 
caused her to push the plate away, and, 
smiling wanly at the girl who had 
served her, she left the store. 

She turned west on Thirty-ninth 
street, feeling numbly for her key as 
she walked. Mid-way up the brown 
stone steps she paused at the request 
of a dapper little man who had passed 
her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said briskly. 
“TI see you live here—” She was open- 
ing the door with her key. “Do you 
know Miss LeRoy—Miss Grace Le- 
Roy?” 

“T don’t know her—except by sight. 
She lives here, though.” 

“That’s all right, that’s all right. 










































































Would you mind seeing that she. gets 
this music? I’ve called several times to- 
day. I wanted to deliver it to her in per- 
son, but she doesn’t seem to be at home, 
and I don’t trust that maid—impudent 
little slattern. If you will be so good?” 

Alexine’s hand was already out. She 
gave him a ghost of her radiant smile 
and sent him away wondering who she 
was. Half way up the first flight a 
tousled blonde head was thrust over the 
banisters. 

“T declare! Did he have the nerve? 
That’s four times to-day. Tacey’s told 
him I wasn’t in. Yes. Aint it the limit? 
It’s a bum song he’s got into his nut 
he wants me to feature in my act. It’d 
queer the whole show—not my style, 
at all. But I don’t dare offend him by 
telling him so. I’ve been stringin’ him 
along; can’t afford to crab the act, but 
taint good business to get them fel- 
lows down on you. You can’t never tell 
who'll be i# to-morrow.” 

Alexine nodded—too weak from the 
stairs to talk. 

“Why—you’re all in, aint you? Poor 
Kid! What is it—the heat? I got in 
from the show at four o’clock and I’ve 
beer: lyin’ down ever since. Come on 
in. You’re on the fourth floor, aint 
you? Oh, come on, it'll be a regul’r 
oven up there. I sent Tacey out after 
my dinner—it’s too blame hot to eat all 
dressed up; you might as well have 
some with me and be sociable. Mercy, 
Kid! you aint goin’ to faint, are you?” 

But if Alexine did not faint, she did 
the next thing to it. She collapsed and 
cried; which made Miss LeRoy 
promptly forget all about the heat. 
Moreover, being a shrewd little person 
who had been up against it herself, it 
did not take her long to diagnose her 
patient’s needs and to fill them with 
morsels of food and tiny sips of tea. 
And then the story came out in little 
chunks and gulps, and when she had 
heard it, Miss LeRoy, who changed 
husbands with the same facility she 
would have engaged comedians, looked 
volumes of admiration at the pale girl 


_ beside her. 


“And you threw Ben Morrison down 
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—just like that? Well, Kid, I must say 
I respect you for it—though you’d have 
been wiser to’ve kept him guessing. 
Don’t it beat all what us girls are up 
against? Say! you haven’t got no right 
in the show business. Why don’t you 
chuck it—and beat it back home?” 

Alexine shook her head. 

“Aint there some fellow you could 
care about?” 

“No—oh, no!” 

“Of course not!” snorted Miss Le- 
Roy. “There never is—except in 
novels. And of course you couldn’t go 
back to a little jay town—now. Gee! 
don’t you hate ’em? On the level, Kid— 
is your voice as bad as you say?” 

Alexine smiled shyly. 

“They say, here, that it’s the limit! 
At home, when I sang in the choir, 
they used to think it was great.” 

“That settles it! It’s punk, then,” 
said Miss LeRoy, with heartless final- 
ity. “Well, I don’t see nothin’ for it 
but to feed you to the lions.” 

“The lions?” queried Alexine, be- 
wildered. 

“Uh-huh. Would you mind—just 
for a week or two? What d’you care, 
s’long as you get the dough? The pro- 
fessor’s ‘Christian Martyr’ left in a 
huff at the matinée to-day because he 
wouldn’t let her wear corsets. He’s ex- 
pecting to put an extra-girl in for the 
show to-night, but he’ll jump at you, 
if I ask him. You leave it to me; I’ve 
got him goin’ south. There’s nothin’ to 
get rattled about; it’s a trick cage and - 
a toothless old lion. Gee! he'll: be glad 
to get you—the professor, I mean—. 
with your golden hair—it’s the real 
thing, aint it?—and those long legs of 
yours. Say, you’ll look awful swell as 
a Christian Martyr thrown to the 
lions!” ; 

“Thrown to the lions!” mused Alex- 
ine, the first twinge of a drawing sense 
of humor piercing through the humili- 
ation and the pain. 

“Uh-huh! Shall I ’phone him?- Are 
you game?” 

“Sure!” said Alexine. Then, with a 
quiet sarcasm lost on Miss LeRoy, “I 
think the part’ll suit me fine.” 
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by Charles W. Collins 


IN THIS article Mr. Charles Collins—the author of “Great Love Stories of the Theatre,” and 
a noted pundit of the playhouse—discusses the famous trial scenes of the stage. 


COURTROOM is a stage without 
the footlights; the trial of a case 
possesses not only the elements 

but also some of the technique of dra- 
ma. The “trial scene,” therefore, has al- 
ways been one of the favorite tools of 
the playwright’s craft; it is a “situa- 
tion” that is almost infallible. 

A_master of jurisprudence might 
write a fascinating monograph upon 
legal procedure, as it has been pre- 
sented upon the stage; a prosecuting 
attorney might compose a valuable 
brochure upon the tricks of cross-ex- 
amination in dramatic dialogue; but for 
the typical play-goer, the subject need 
be approached only in the casual man- 
ner of the theatrical gossip. So, having 
recommended a theme or two to candi- 
dates for the degree of Juris Doctor, 
the present writer will merely take a 
chatty saunter through the court-rooms 
of the drama. 


The present is the proper place for a 
beginning, and we will start, if you 
please, from “A Butterfly on the 
Wheel,” and work backward to “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Farther than 
Shakespeare one need not go; beyond 
the Bard the rest is—Brander 
Matthews. 

“A Butterfly on the Wheel” is a 
recent importation from London; and 
its flowery title refers to the mangling 
of a pretty little woman’s heart and 
soul in the torture chamber of a di- 
vorce suit. Out of the hundreds of 
plays dealing with the divorce question, 
this is the only notable example in 
which the most dramatic phase of the 
matrimonial débacle—the trial itself, 
with judge, jury,’ plaintiff, defendant, 
co-respondent, attorneys and prurient 
audience—has been dealt with directly. 
For that reason, it is, doubtless, much 
more salutary in its effect upon the 
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public mind than many a more con- 
sciously moral piece. 

The heroine of ,the *story, Mrs. 
George Admaston, called Peggy, is a 
flighty but well-meaning little wife who 
loves her husband, but who hasn’t sense 
enough to see that there is a sharp di- 
viding line between fun and flirtation. 
At last she is caught in a compromising 
position; the husband cannot believe 
her innocent; and the suit for divorce 
follows. 

Now, a trial for divorce in London, 
when the principals are Mayfair folk, 
is an imposing affair. It is conducted 
with the pomp and circumstance of a 
peace tribunal, and all three corners of 
the “triangle” must be present to take 
their medicine. So the third act of “A 
Butterfly on the Wheel,” which is de- 
voted entirely to the trial of pretty 
Peggy, is potent in theatric values. 

The scene is labeled’ with legal ex- 
actitude, “The Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court 
ef Justice.” The president of the court, 
grimly be-wigged, lords it over the 
room from an eminence which is more 
like a throne than a bench. Above his 
head in the paneled wall is a huge 
gilt anchor—symbol of the august maj- 
esty of Admiralty, for the dominion 
over England’s mighty marine service 
is the chief function of this court, 
jurisdiction over the laws of conju- 
gality and inheritance having been 
added to it as minor matters. 

In the center of the stage are heavy 
benches, on which the gowned counsel, 
the plaintiff and the co-respondent are 
seated; back of them are the hangers- 
on, society mingled with the rabble; 
and up against the wall is the jury, the 
twelve good men, and true, of het- 
erogeneous aspect. On the witness 
stand, as the curtain rises, is pretty 
Peggy Admaston, pale and forlorn, with 
never a chair in which to rest during 
the ordeal ; and there she remains, with- 
ering under a fierce cross-examination, 
until the curtain falls again. And it 
drops only when. she has been tortured 
by sneer, insult, and carnal innuendo, 
by the counsel for the prosecution, into 
a dead faint. 

The dialogue of this scene would be 


worth quoting at length, if there were 
not numerous other court-room dramas 
which also demand discussion. It is 
almost a faithful transcription, moulded 
into theatric form, of the procedure 
in an English divorce suit. The authors 
knew whereof they wrote; for the 
senior collaborator, Edward G. Hem- 
merde, K. C., is a London barrister of 
extensive practice; and the junior, 
Francis Neilson, qualifies in legal erudi- 
tion by being a Member of Parliament. 
It might be added, however, that Mr. 
Neilson fortified the partnership with 
theatric experience; before entering 
English politics he saw service as a 
stage-manager, both in London and this 
country. 

To round out the story, it is necessary 
to say that after Peggy’s spirit had been 
thoroughly “broken on the wheel” of 
divorce, her husband took pity on her 
and withdrew his suit. Her suffering 
on the witness stand proved to him, 
though all the evidence was pathetically 
against her, that she had not been un- 
faithful to her conjugal trust; and so in 
the last act they are reconciled. 

“A Butterfly on the Wheel” was 
played in London last season with Miss 
Madge Titherage as the wife and Lewis 
Waller—now acting in this country in 
“The Garden of Allah”—as the hus- 
band. It was highly successful, and was 
therefore secured by Charles Frohman, 
the indefatigable theatric importer, 
for presentation to American audiences. 
Miss Marie Doro was chosen to star 
as The Butterfly—a rdle in which she 
was excellently cast and in which this 


‘lovely little lady gave a surprisingly 


good account of herself as an emotional 
actress. 

The play had a very brief career 
under the Frohman management, and, 
during the Chicago engagement last 
November, it was decided to be inad- 
visable for Miss Doro to depart from 
the “dear young thing” type of char- 
acter and to undertake the portrayal 
of a wife with a putatively mottled es- 
cutcheon. When Miss Doro closed her 
tour, the Messrs. Shubert hastened to 
buy the American rights. Miss Tither- 
age, who created the rdle, was brought 
over from London, thereby achieving 
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an American début; A. E. Anson, an 
English actor who gave yoeman service 
to The New Theatre Company, was cast 
in the role formerly played by Lewis 
Waller; and the drama is now one of 
the successes of the season. Both “A 
Butterfly on the Wheel” and its new 
English actress have made good; and 
Miss Titherage now looms up on the 
horizon as a rising American star. 

“A Butterfly on the Wheel” has been 
advertised as “another ‘Madame X’ ” 
—which brings us immediately to the 
greatest trial-scene play of the past dec- 
ade. “Madame X” represents, of course, 
the French aspect of the court-room 
drama; its great episode is the General 
Assize at Bourdeaux, in which an un- 
known woman, on trial for murdering 
her lover, is defended by her own son. 
One might illustrate, with interesting 
details, the difference between the 
French and English legal systems as 
pictured in “Madame X” and “A But- 
terfly on the Wheel;” but for the pur- 
poses of theatrical narrative it is only 
necessary to state that the red robes 
of the French jurists give the scene 
More animation of color than is pos- 
sessed by the English court, where all 
the functionaries are garbed in the 
solemn black gown. The role of Ma- 
dame X has been played by Sarah 
Bernhardt, Lena Ashwell, Dorothy 
Donnelly, and a score of other minor 
actresses, and will be a vehicle for the 
test of emotionalism in leading women 
for some years to come. 

Mention of Mme. Bernhardt, who 
played Madame X during her recent 
American tour, calls to mind the fact 
that she included in her repertory an- 
other trial scene drama that demands 
attention. This was “The Trial of 
_ Jeanne D’Arc,” by Emile Moreau. Here 
the legal expert might find material for 
a thesis upon medieval justice. The 
Major part of this fine drama was de- 
voted to the trial of the Maid of Or- 
leans by a tribunal of the Inquisition, 
as described by the chroniclers of that 
period; and Jeanne’s answers under 
cross-examination were taken, almost 
verbatim, from the mass of contem- 
porary papers dealing with the case. 

This was a trial scene which, al- 
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though written in prose, took on the 


higher qualities of poetic drama, by 
virtue of its lofty theme. The drama is 
at once an historical document, a com- 
mentary upon the technique of monkish 
law in the middle ages, and a splendid 
piece of theatrical literature. Among 
the countless historical dramas it holds 
a place by itself; for it mates stage ef- 
fectiveness with accuracy of scholar- 
ship. M. Moreau, once a collaborator 
with Sardou, but now strongly estab- 
lished in France as a dramatist on his 
own account, remains undiscovered to 
American critics; but he deserves to be 
ranked as the chief exponent of histor- 
ical drama now living. That species of 
play, heretofore, has either been gaudy 
clap-trap or flagrant in its imaginative 
perversion of fact; M. Moreau has en- 
dowed it with both accuracy and art. 

While on the topic of the French play 
of legal tendency, one might mention 
Sardou’s “The Sorceress,” played in 
this country by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
and Mme. Bernhardt. In its “big scene,” 
this piece is comparable to “The Trial 
of Jeanne of Arc,” for it depicts the 
brutal methods of the inquisition ; here, 
however, the scene is Spain, and the 
heroine a Moorish girl. 

Another, and more important case in 
point, is “The Red Robe,” by Eugene 
Brieux, sometimes styled the French 
Ibsen. Brieux is preéminently a cru- 
sader; he is always propounding and 
attempting to solve a problem; and in 
this instance, it is the evil of the French 
judicial system, which works from a 
presumption of the defendant’s guilt, 
and holds him guilty until proven in- 
nocent, and which additionally handi- 
caps the accused by placing a premium 
upon conviction. 

In France, according to M. Brieux, 
the juge d’instruction, who corresponds 
to our prosecuting attorney, with the 
addition of certain judicial functions, 
wins his promotion by a high score of 
convictions.-His sense of justice, there- 
fore, is warped by a desire to better his 
position, and unless unduly filled with 
the milk of human kindness, he inva- 
riably gives the culprits who fall into 


‘ his clutches the worst of it. 


A peasant is suspected of having 
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committed a murder; and the prose- 


cuting judge believes that by convicting 


him he can gain an advancement to a 
higher grade. He accordingly sets out 
to fasten the murder upon the prisoner, 
by every trick of circumstantial evi- 
‘dence, although he is apparently in- 
nocent. The atmosphere of the piece is 
legal throughout ; there is no one great 
trial scene, but there is constant taking 
of testimony and badgering of wit- 
nesses, “in chambers.” Yanetta, the wife 
of the accused, is the weapon used by 
the law to accomplish its end, and she 
is forced to the admission that the slain 
man was her lover. Her husband turns 
against her, after he has been sentenced 
to the galleys; and he decrees that their 
children shall be taken away from her. 
Then she becomes frantic, and attacks 
the judge who had brought about her 
ruin.’ 

“My children! I will never see them 
again!” she cries. “You have taken 
away from me the happiness of every 
minute, the kisses of my children every 
night, the pride with which I have 
watched them grow up! Never, never, 
will I see them again; never will I hear 
them say ‘mamma!’ It is as if they were 
dead! It is as if you had killed them! 
This is your work, you wicked judges! 
Of an innocent man you have made a 
convict—and of an honest woman you 
have made a murderess!” 

And she plunges a Basque knife into 
the judge’s heart. 

“The Red Robe” is known in this 
country through the tour of Mme. Ré- 
jane, in the season of 1904-1905. The 
role of Yanetta is one of this actress’s 
greatest; and in it she proved that she 
was as effective in erhotional work as 
in light comedy. “The Red Robe” was 
one of the thirty plays listed by the 
Chicago Theatre Society as possibilities 
for its first season; and, although it 
was omitted when the repertory of the 
Drama Players narrowed down to ten, 
an American production under these in- 
teresting auspices is not unlikely next 
year. 

From this somber tragedy of the law, 
“Trial by Jury” affords a reassuring 
transition. This famous operetta in one 
act, by the late Sir William Gilbert, was 


a tradition with the passing generation 
of theatre-goers. On account of its 
brevity, it was acted more often on the 
English than the American stage, since 
the curtain-raiser habit never found 
much of a foothold here, but any wor- 
shiper of Gilbert and the concomitant 
Sullivan remembers it smilingly. 

The scene is a court of justice; bar- 
risters, attorneys, and jurymen are dis- 
covered. They sing the opening: chorus: 


Hark, the hour of ten is sounding; 

Hearts with anxious fears are bounding. 

Hall of Justice crowds surrounding, 
Breathing hope and fear— 

For to-day in this arena, 

Summoned by a stern subpeena, 

Edwin, sued by Angelina, 

Shortly will appear. 

It is a breach of promise suit; and 
the defendent enters, frankly admitting 
that he had transferred his affections. 
Then the judge: 

For these kind words accept my thanks, 

I pray; 

A breach of promise suit we've to try 

to-day. | 

But firstly, if the time you'll not be- 


grudge, 
Yl tell you how I came to be a judge. 


He does so, and ’tis a whimsical tale, 
in rhyme. Then Angelina, the plaintiff, 
appears, attended by a chorus of brides- 
maids. Judge and jury fall in love with 
her at once, particularly the former. 
The defendant is sentenced to marry the 
lady, but swears that if he is compelled 
to do so, he will take to drink and wife- 
beating. Finally, to end the matter, the 
judge jumps down from the bench and 
declares he will marry her himself. This 
dénouement leaves everybody happy. 

In mood this extravagant burlesque 
is not at all different from the cartoons 
of Silk Hat Harry's divorce suit, pre- 
sided over by the sentimental Judge . 
Rummy, which have been running for — 
months in a syndicate of newspapers. 
The whimsical Gilbertian manner, how- 
ever, lifts the skit far above the level. 

Now it is time to touch upon the 


‘greatest trial scene ever written—the 


suit against Don Antonio, a prominent 
shipper of the Adriatic Sea, by one 
Shylock, a Jewish usurer, and the sub- 
sequent indictment of the said Shylock 
on a criminal charge. It is to be found, 
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of course, in William Shakespeare’ ~ 
“The Merchant of Venice;” and upon 
the legal erudition displayed by the 
author, certain wild theorists base some 
of their wild theories to the effect that 
Shakespeare was some one else than 
Shakespeare. This drama alone, with- 
out of any of its successors, would prove 
the eternal vitality of the court-room 
Situation on the stage. 


For a realism in such scenes that is 
almost stenographic, and yet pro- 
foundly dramatic, John Galsworthy 
stands supreme. The court room, the 
taking of testimony, piling detail on 
detail, lends itself exactly to his meth- 
od; and so we have in “The Silver Box” 
and in “Justice” trial scenes, each of 
petty police cases, that almost seem to 
have been written from the shorthand 
notes of a court reporter. The “Silver 
Box” was played a few seasons ago by 
Miss Ethel Barrymore. “Justice,” one 
of the biggest plays that the modern 
movement has given to the English- 
speaking stage, was staged by Charles 
Frohman’s repertory company in Lon- 
don two years ago, and prompted Win- 
ston Churchill, the Home Secretary, to 
an investigation which resulted in cer- 
tain needed prison reforms. 

For a peculiar variant of the trial 
Scene, one may turn to “The Next of 
Kin,” a drama by Charles Klein which 
failed three seasons ago, but which re- 
ceived more favorable attention from 
the critics than some of Mr. Klein’s 
most sweeping successes. The piece had 
a brief life, and is remembered chiefly 
because of Miss Hedwig Reicher’s 
maiden appearance in it. This episode 
was the session of a commission in 
lunacy ever a semi-hysterical, but alto- 
' gether sane, young woman. Its tech- 
nique was quite in the trial-scene man- 
ner; and, according to precedent, it 
made a strong impression. 


“A Butterfly on the Wheel,” although 
the most elaborate, is not the only 


<ourt-room drama of the current sea- 
son. Two others may be mentioned, “A 
Witness for the Defense,” by A. E. W. 
Mason, i in which Miss Ethel Barrymore 
is playing, and “Lydia Gilmore,” by 
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Henry Arthur Jones, the title réle of 
which was played by Margaret Anglin. 

In the former, an abused wife, who 
is about to commit suicide, is moved to 
turn upon her husband, who’ enters 
suddenly, the shot which she had in- 
tended for herself. By the adroit testi- 
mony of a man who loves her, and who 
had been in the house just before the 
killing, she is acquitted. This man him- 
self knows nothing of the actual facts, 
but he finally compells her to confess 
to him that she was actually a mur- 
deress—after hearing which, he states 
that he had been confident of it all 
along, but that the crime was one to be 
morally condoned. 

In Mr. Jones’ “Lydia Gilmore,” an 
unfaithful husband kills the husband of 
a woman with whom he is having an 
affair. The murderer comes home and 
begs his own wife to swear that he 
had been with her. through the entire 
night. She consents, not for love of 
him, but because she does not want her 
child to grow up as the offspring of a 
murderer who had gone to the gallows. 
To support her in the alibi she builds 
up for her husband, she enlists the aid 
of the chief prosecuting attorney, who 
is in love with her. In a tragic court- 
room scene, he betrays his trust as an 
officer of the people, and helps her to 
perjure herself during the cross-exam- 
ination. The solution of the plot comes 
in the suicide of the husband, and the 
subsequent happy marriage of the per- 
jured heroine and the lawyer. 

Discussion of the trial “situation” 
would hardly be complete without ref- 
erence to its constant use in the lower 
strata of theatrical entertainment. 
Therein lies the final proof that it is 
of eternal stuff so far as the theatre is 
concerned. Burlesque shows and music- 
al comedies without number have trav- 
estied the drama of the court-room. Its 
opportunities for low-comedy and the 
use of the slap-stick are without limit. 

Plays come and go, but “situations” 
live for ever, and the court-room “sit- 
uation,” as old on the stage, almost, as 
law itself, can be traced all the way 
from Aristophanes to “Madame X,” 
from Shakespeare to the Bulky Blonde 
Burlesquers. 


























The CHRONICLES of 
BROADWAY 


N THE passing of Ted Marks 

Broadway has lost its most spec~ 

tacular character. He belonged to 
a school of showmen who thrived in 
an earlier generation, and whose 
methods compared with managerial 
activities of to-day about as “East 
Lynne” as a drama compares with 
the technique of “As a Man Thinks,” 
or “Passers-By.” 

Nevertheless, Marks was a factor 
in theatricals in his time, and he re- 
tained to the end his popularity and 
a@ prestige in certain circles. He was 
of that class of showmen who believe 
that the dramatic unities are not 
nearly so important as a silk hat. 
Marks doubtless argued that a large 
diamond shirt-stud was a more co- 
gent reason for the success of a play 


than a stirring third- 

act climax and 

brilliant dialogue, 

and he always gave 

more heed to his 

personal scenery 

than to the production of the piece in 
which he was at the moment con- 
cerned. 

Like most of the showmen of his 
kind, Marks could not understand 
that times change and that men must 
change with them. Until the end he 
pursued the habits acquired filty 
years ago. While the contemporary 
school of showmen were arriving at 
their offices at nine o'clock in the 
morning, Marks continued to spend 
his nights on Broadway and the 
greater part of his days in bed. 
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About three o’clock each afternoon he began his daily 4 


promenade. In silk hat, frock coat, patent leather shoes ~ 


and the inevitable boutonniére, he loomed up at the corner 
of Broadway and Forty-second Street, and completed two 
laps of the stretch between the Times and Madison squares 
before beginning the more arduous business of the day. 
His acquaintanceship encompassed nearly everybody he 
met. At least, he was known to them, and Marks did not 
stand on ceremony. 

At the conclusion of the parade Marks always settled 
down at the Hotel Metropole, there to meet his boon com- 
panions and to discuss the topics uppermost in the minds 
of Rialto-ites. For his effectiveness in these discourses 
Marks relied upon his long experience and the knowledge 
of events through which he had lived. It was the fact that 
Marks had been instrumental in giving a number of dis- 
tinguished players their first opportunity, but I often sus- 
pected that his private kindergarten had not been so ex- 
tensive as he would have had his listeners believe. 

It was almost impossible to mention any celebrity, either 
in New York or London, with whom Marks did not claim 
an early association. For instance, he took the credit of 
“discovering” Anna Held. Harry Lauder he regarded as his 
personal protégé, and he was especially boastful in the 


1 story of his efforts to obtain for Evelyn Nesbit Thaw her 


first stage position. He always carried with him medals, 
mementos and various souvenirs of these achievements. 
One prominent actress had given him a diamond-studded 
watch, suitably engraved; another, a ruby ring; another, a 
watch fob; and still others, pocket pieces, scarf pins and 
odds and ends of trinkets. 

Marks’ experiences, whether actual or feigned, were 
most exasperating to a younger man. To discuss the 
theatre with him was like arguing weather statistics with 
the Oldest Inhabitant. Invariably Marks would floor one 
by solemnly announcing, “I ought to know; I put him in 
the business.” 

He took a tremendous delight in his score of transat- 
lantic voyages. He had made so many round trips that he 
was well known to the captains and crews of every big 
liner, and he was as familiar a figure on the Strand or the 
Boulevard des Italiens as he was in front of the Hotel 
Astor. 

With all his petty weaknesses,—and they were petty,— 
his was a kindly nature. He was always the first to respond 
to a benefit in aid of some poor fellow, and yet he was 
not averse to arranging for himself an annual “testimonial” 
for the express purpose of raising funds whereby to pay 
the expenses of his annual trip abroad. 

I have given so much space to the death of Ted Marks, 
not because of the importance of his achievements, but 
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because he represented one of the most successful of the 
class of showmen who prospered a quarter of a century 
ago—a species now rapidly becoming extinct. His going, 
on the very eve of a benefit planned for him by the 
younger managers, emphasizes the advancement in theat- 
rical methods, and is a reminder that theatrical managers 
of to-day, if they would attain success, must be just as 
alert, just as energetic, just as systematic as the leaders in 
mercantile pursuits. 


HAYMAN CHANGED HIS MIND 


THE incident belongs to the long ago, but its first recital 
took place at the New Amsterdam Theatre the other night 
during a lull in the rehearsals of “The Man from Cook’s.” 
A. L, Erlanger told the story, and Henry Blossom and 
Raymond Hubbell joined in the laughter that followed. 

It seems that there was a time in the affairs of the Syn- 
dicate when the Knickerbocker Theatre was sadly in need 
of an attraction. That house is strictly a Syndicate insti- 
tution, being controlled by Al Hayman & Co. Also it was 
Mr. Hayman’s pet theatre. DeWolf Hopper was appearing 
in the house at the time, but his offering was a failure, and 
the booking powers were hard put to find a succeeding 
attraction. 

When the lessees had nearly decided to close the theatre 
temporarily, George C. Tyler met Mr. Erlanger, and sug- 
gested that Viola Allen in “The Christian” be given the 
booking. Miss Allen was then a new star, and the great 
worth of “The Christian” had not been demonstrated. Mr. 
Erlanger did not favor the proposition, and Mr. Tyler 
thought to urge it by suggesting terms of dividing the 
receipts which would be highly favorable to the lessees. 

“T’ll give you the first $1,000 that comes into the house,” 
said Tyler. “After that we will divide on the usual basis.” 

“That’s a go,” replied Erlanger, and he immediately went 
to Mr. Hayman’s office to report the transaction. 

Mr. Hayman is a man of eccentricities. Also he is a man 
of prejudices and of forceful expression. He was not in a 
pleasant frame of mind when Mr. Erlanger entered his 
office. He merely tilted back in his chair behind his desk, 
and scowled. 

“Well, I’ve made a booking at the Knickerbocker,” be- 
gan Erlanger. “I have booked Viola Allen.” 

An expression of anger at once passed over Mr. Hay- 
man’s face, and he raised his fist to hit his desk a mighty 
thump, and thus give emphasis to his comment. 

“I want you to know,” he thundered, “that I wouldn’t 
have that woman in any—” 

The fist was half way to the desk, as Mr. Erlanger con- 
tinued : 
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“She is to give us the first $1,000 that comes into the 
house.” 

The blow never fell. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Hayman, “I have always 
wanted to do something for that little woman.” 


HOW THEY FLEECED WARFIELD 


AT THE Friars’ dinner to Joe Weber and Lew Fields the 
other night—designated by Lillian Russell as “some din- 
ner”—De Wolf Hopper scored one of the hits of the even- 
ing by telling the story of David Warfield’s initiation into 
the good fellowship of the old Weber and Fields organiza- 
tion at the little Music Hall. 

Warfield had been assigned to a big dressing room 
occupied also by Mr. Hopper, the late Peter F. Dailey and 
Charles J. Ross. Dailey, the most lovable of men, was 
known as the champion “kidder” of all New York, anda . 
newcomer in the organization was always regarded by him 
as legitimate prey and fair sport. 

On the evening of Mr. Warfield’s first rehearsal, Dailey 
proposed a game to his room-mates, the stakes whereof 
were to be drinks for the party. In their room was an elec- 
tric fan, having four blades. Each was to scratch his name 
on: one of the blades, the fan was to be set in motion, and 
then suddenly turned off. The man whose name was on the 
blade that pointed downward lost, as Dailey explained. 

The proposition seemed to be a fair one, and all entered 
into the sport. At the first spin of the wheel Warfield lost. 
Of course, he paid the penalty, for there was a café under- 
neath the Music Hall in those days. They spun again, and 
again Warfield lost and paid. A third and a fourth time they 
set the fan in motion, with the same result. 

Warfield wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
looked a little foolish, 

“I know this is all right,” he said, “and I don’t mind in 
the least paying for the drinks. Bless you, yoy may have all 
the drinks in the place; but don’t you think this is rather 
strange?” 

The following night and again the night after that the 
fan was called into play, and always the blade bearing War- 
field’s name pointed downward. The thing began to prey on 
Warfield’s nerves. 

“Honestly, fellows, I’m not kicking,” he declared, “but, 
blame it, this thing is uncanny.” 

The following afternoon Warfield went to the theatre 
alone, and practised with the fan. Every time the Warfield 
blade lost. He began to feel that he was a marked man, that 
Fate had conspired against him. Finally, he called in the 
house electrician to inspect the fan. The mystery was at 
once cleared up. From the Warfield blade the electrician 





~ removed a big piece of make-up putty which Dailey had & 
fastened on the inner side, thus giving it additional weight ’ 
and forcing it downward. 


WHEN DAILEY REPORTED 


IN THIS night of reminiscences at the Hotel Astor, 
Dailey was the hero of many stories. One of them, related 
by Lew Fields, summed up the good natured comedian’s 
scheme of existence, 

The entire company loved Dailey, and the management 
never attempted to make him conform to the organization’s 
discipline. As a matter of fact, rehearsals were meaningless 
to Dailey, for he invariably wrote his own parts, and 
changed them nightly, according to the whim of the 
moment. 

He was known as the original “sun-dodger,” for he never 
retired before eight o’clock in the morning, and consequent- 
ly never reported for any rehearsals save those called for 
the evening. The management permitted him to follow his 
own bent in this, and so popular was he that his associates 
never complained of this seeming partiality. 

One noon, when the company was at rehearsal, the 
players were almost stricken dumb as Dailey’s huge figure 
appeared at the stage door. 

“Great Scott, Pete, how did you ever do it?” asked Weber. 


“I never knew you to get up at this hour for rehearsal 
before.” 

“I haven’t got up for rehearsal,” explained Dailey. “I was 
just passing on my way home, and thought I’d drop in a 
minute.” 


ARNOLD DALY FOOLED ’EM 


THIS Chronicle is about another Daly, Arnold of that 
clan, and how he completely took by surprise the two thou- 
sand or more roisterers who assembled at the aforesaid 
dinner to Messrs, Weber and Fields. 

Mr. Daly recently returned from London after a particu- 
larly high brow season of the drama in that city, and after 
the traditional row with George Bernard Shaw. He entered 
the company of Mme. Simone, the French actress now tour- 
ing America, and in “The Return from Jerusalem” gave a 
performance not one whit inferior to that of the gifted star. 

It was after midnight at the Weber & Fields dinner when i. 
Mr. Daly first came into notice, but, when he did, he sprang 
one of the genuine surprises of the evening. As the final 
number of a long stage program, Raymond Hitchcock and a 
dozen of the “ponies” from “The Red Widow” had sung 
and danced the “I’ll Never Look at a Pretty Girl Again” 
number from that musical play. The youngsters were bow- 
ing their acknowledgments of the applause which greeted 
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their dancing, when from one of the entrances there rushed 
upon the stage as noble an octette of buck and wing artists 
as ever faced a footlight. 

The squad was in charge of Mr. Hitchcock, and included 
Nat C. Goodwin, De Wolf Hopper, George M. Cohan, Joe 
Weber, Lew Fields, Charles J. Ross and Arnold Daly. The 
orchestra struck up the straifis of the “Pretty Girl” number 
again, and those eight stars and eight “ponies” began to 
dance to its accompaniment. The exhibition, so far as the 
men were concerned, was entirely impromptu—the inspira- 
tion of the moment—but as most of them were known to be 
expert dancers, their fancy stepping did not come as a 
surprise. 

But what did arouse that mighty audience to prolonged 





cheers was the execution of Mr. Daly, the avowed champion - : 


of the Shaw and Ibsen cult. To use the expression of Flora 
Zabelle, who urged the dancers on from a stage box, Mr. 


Daly “danced rings around the others,” and in the space of. / 3 


five minutes had proven himself to be the most versatile 
actor of the lot. 


THE CRUELTY OF “SPINDLE” 


THE ordeal of the opening performance of the Weber 
and Fields Jubilee at the Broadway Theatre was as noth- 
ing to those stars compared with their anxiety attendant 
upon the necessity of replying in post-prandial speech to 
their formal introduction at the Friars’ dinner. 

After thirty-five years of almost nightly appearance in 
crowded theatres, at the mere mention of the dinner they 
became stricken with a stage fright which was either 
amusing or tragic, according to one’s point of view. 

At the eleventh hour these calloused comedians and ex- 
pert entertainers laid their cards upon the table, so to speak, 
and to the committee of arrangements confessed that they 
could not pursue the customary routine. Instead of respond- 
ing formally to the introductions, they begged that they 


might arise together and tell a few of their experiences in : 


their own dialectic way. Of course, this request was prompt- 
ly granted, inasmuch as the primary motive of the Friars 
was to give Weber and Fields pleasure. 

One of their stories was new, and occasioned no end of 
merriment. It concerned the early struggles of the famous 
pair. They had accepted an engagement at a museum in 
Paterson, N. J., for which their joint salary was eight 
dollars a week and board. That is to say, the proprietor of 
the museum conducted a boarding and lodging house in 
conjunction with his concert hall and curio rooms, and his 
contracts stipulated that the “artists” must board with him 
as a part of their compensation. 

A large sitting room, in the middle of which was a stove, 
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was the place of general assembly when the “artists” were — 
not actually engaged on the platform. It was a heteroge- 

neous crowd that gathered nightly after the last perform- 

ance of the evening. The Paterson manager relied quite as 

much upon freaks as he did upon his variety players to 

catch the public, and among Weber and Fields’ associates 

during the week in question were Adelaide, the Bearded 

Lady, Mile. Juno, the Human Mountain, and Spindle, the 

Living Skeleton. 

Weber and Fields, who were far from prosperous in those 
days, had arrived in Paterson without a penny in their 
pockets. Their board and lodging were assured, but their 
salary was not forthcoming until Saturday night, and they 
were entirely without tobacco and other little comforts to 
which they were accustomed, 

It was Wednesday night of the week when the two 
reached the general lounging room, after having given eight 
performances since noon. Only Spindle, the Living Skeleton, 
had preceded them. He had drawn a chair close to the stove, 
and was engaged in the fascinating pastime of trying to 
blow one ring of cigaret smoke through another. 

Both Weber and Fields were habitual cigaret smokers, 
but because of their financial straits had not smoked since 
their arrival. They looked longingly at Spindle, as he, obliv- 
ious of their presence, inhaled mouthfuls of the smoke, and 
then grandly shot it forth in the form of rings. With each 
fresh puff Weber and Fields gulped, and a sort of mental 
telepathy caused them to look at each other. 

The same thought was in both minds. They wondered 
how much of the cigaret Spindle would consume, and just 
how many puffs would be left to them after he had thrown 
the remnant away. Weber and Fields divided everything, 
share and share alike, even in the matter of cigaret butts. 

Spindle puffed on luxuriously. The cigaret had burned 
one-half away. Weber and Fields began to show signs of 
nervousness, Each fidgeted in his chair. Spindle crossed 
one long, bony leg over the other. Both comedians leaned 
eagerly forward. Spindle raised the hand that contained the 
lighted cigaret. Weber and Fields’ hopes ran high. Alas! 
Spindle merely took another puff. Despair settled momen- 
tarily on the comedians’ faces. Again Spindle raised the cig- 
aret. This time his hand paused half way to his mouth. 
Oh, joy! And then, before Weber and Fields could avert 
the tragedy, he deftly opened the stove door with the toe 
of his shoe, and tossed the cigaret upon the blazing coals. 

“Many disappointments came to us in after years,” de- 
clared Weber at the conclusion of the story. “Sometimes we 
had grave problems to solve, and once we needed a hundred 
thousand dollars, without a dollar of it in sight. But neither 
Lew nor I ever suffered as we did the moment when Spindle 
tossed that cigaret butt into the fire.” 
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KLEIN-FORBES FEUD OFF 


CHARLES KLEIN and James Forbes, playwrights, are 
speaking to each other. 

Certainly, there is news in that statement, for until a 
few days ago the feeling that existed in these two play- 
wrights toward each other was as near an approach to a 
feud as we may hope to encounter in this neck of the woods. 
It doesn’t really matter what the misunderstanding was all 
about. Each of them is inclined to respect his opinion a little 
bit more than his neighbor’s, and they disagreed about some 
trifling matter—that’s all there was to it, but for some time, 
that was enough. 

But, although both were intimately associated with 
Henry B. Harris—they having written the plays which 
brought that manager his present fortune—and, although 
their business often called them at the same time to Mr. 
Harris’ office, they avoided a meeting and did not speak 
when opportunity offered. 

Both playwrights went abroad this winter—partly be- 
cause going abroad is the correct thing for prosperous play- 
wrights to do, and partly because each desired the inspira- 
tion of the Atlantic’s breezes. In the course of a few weeks 
both set sail on the Olympic for America, the land of the 
brave and the home of the royalties. In booking passage 
neither was aware of the other’s intentions, or doubtless 
one of them would have taken the precaution to choose a 
different steamer. 

.From the very beginning of the voyage the Olympic en- 
countered bad weather. Few passengers ventured on deck. 
Mr. Forbes did not leave his stateroom until three days at 
sea. On the third day he plucked up courage and disciplined 
his digestive organs sufficiently to pay a visit to the smok- 
ing room. 


A heavy sea was still rolling, and the steamer was pitch- 


ing violently. Just as Mr. Forbes reached the threshold of 
the smoking room, the boat shot skyward on the crest of a 
huge wave, and then as suddenly seemed to dive toward 
the bottom of the ocean. Forbes, never a gymnast, complete- 
ly lost his equilibrium, and tumbled head foremost toward 
the center of the room. From the opposite side of the room 
came hurtling another figure toward the same goal. Facing 
each other, the two with a crash came to a sitting position. 
Involuntarily each reached out and threw his arms around 
the other, to check further progress. 

Fast in this fond embrace, the two men looked at each 
other. 

Forbes said: “Great Scott !—Kiein !” 

Klein said: “Suffering Sardou!—Forbes!” 

Then they both grinned, and the feud was ended for all 
time. 
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MISS WALKER MEANT WELL 


DURING her engagement at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre in “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” Charlotte 
Walker was one of a motor party to go to Ossining and visit 
Sing Sing prison. The members of the party were greeted 
warmly by the warden, who explained to them various 
details of the system in vogue, more especially those relat- 
ing to the registration and identification of prisoners. Then 
the warden placed the party in charge of a clerk, who, after 
leading them down to the main corridor of the prison, 
turned them over to a young man with instructions to 
point out everything of interest. 

The guide proved to be extremely polite. He went to no 
end of trouble in describing the prison life, in pointing out 
celebrated criminals and even in obtaining for the visitors 
samples of the prisoners’ work in the shops. Miss Walker 
was profoundly impressed by all she saw, and grateful to 
their escort. She felt that she ought to recompense him in 
some way, but was a little timid about offering a tip. 

“Can’t I do something for you in return for your kind- 
ness?” she asked. 

“No, thank you,” he replied, “we are not allowed to accept 
anything for showing visitors about.” 

“Well, I’d like to do something,” insisted Miss Walker, 
“and I don’t just know how to go about it. You may not 
know that I am an actress, but I am. I wonder how you 
would like to see me play.” 

“Oh, very much,” replied the young man. 

“Good,” exclaimed Miss Walker. “I shall have passes for 
you at the New Amsterdam Theatre. What night shall it 
be? You see, we are only there another week.” 

“I’m afraid, then, that you had better not bother,” replied 
the young man. “You see, my term does not expire for three 
months yet.” 


KINGSLEY’S VISIT TO CHICAGO 


THE particulars of Walter J. Kingsley’s recent trip to 
Chicago are worthy of attention in these Chronicles. Kings- 
ley, as all theatrical folk know, is a press-agent by birth, 
training and choice. He would rather “plant” a good story 
than write “Hamlet,” discover a sure cure for tuberculosis, 
establish universal peace, or accomplish any other equally 
commonplace thing. 

His expert services recently were requisitioned by the 
little syndicate of men who had combined to revive “The 
Only Son” in Chicago. It was to be Kingsley’s duty to go to 
Chicago, and inform the residents of that city that the fail- 
ure of “The Only Son” in New York was all a mistake— 
that it was a play above the heads of stupid New Yorkers, 
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but one with an appeal to intellectual Chicago. Kingsley 
agreed to do all that and more—at the usual rates. He 
added that he would “throw a lot of style” into his work. 

A day was set for his departure; a drawing room was 
reserved on a limited train, and a combination secretary 
and valet engaged to accompany him. Unfortunately, on the 
day appointed for his leaving, he was subpcenaed to court 
in an important lawsuit. He explained his predicament to 
the presiding judge, and the latter requested counsel to 
examine Mr. Kingsley first, and to dismiss him within 
thirty minutes of train time. 

The judge was sure that in a taxicab Mr. Kingsley could 
reach the Grand Central Station in less than thirty minutes. 
Lest the time limit be overstepped, the judge held a watch 
himself. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kingsley had completed elaborate prep- 
arations for his departure. He had made a round trip of 
his family, kissing them and exchanging farewells. He 
commissioned Mrs. Kingsley to close their apartment 
during his absence, and establish herself at a hotel. His 
secretary had been instructed to spread a table in the draw- 
ing room, to prepare a pinochle deck and to install a supply 
of refreshments wherewith to cheer them on their way. 

All this had been done when Mr. Kingsley went to court 
and mounted the witness stand. The judge, true to his 
promise, cut short the attorney in his cross examination, 
and bade Kingsley begone. With a light heart the chronic 
press-agent jumped into a cab and dashed to the station. 

He arrived several minutes before the train time, and 
devoted five of them to sending final telegrams of good-by 
to his wife and friends. Then he boarded the train, and took 
his seat beside the secretary in the drawing room. 

“This is pretty soft,” he remarked, as his eyes rested on 
a box of cigars and a cooler of champagne. 

He removed his coat, and put on a lounging jacket which 
his secretary had laid out for him. Then he lighted a cigar, 
and rested his feet comfortably on the opposite seat. 

“I don’t care if this train never stops,” said Kingsley. 

But it did, and at the 125th Street station, where it al- 
ways stops. And there an office boy awaited him with this 
message from the manager of the enterprise: 

“Come back. Chicago booking indefinitely postponed.” 

The limited train does little more than hesitate at the 
125th Street station, and in the mad scramble to escape, 
Kingsley left behind the refreshments, the pinochle deck, 
the box of cigars and one of the good resolutions he had 
made on New Year’s day. 



































































IES I will not play! 
This refusal on my part to be a 
courier of anything but the truth, 
is one-half of the reason for my play- 
ing in vaudeville. 

But mind you well, I am making no 
apologies for my vaudeville appear- 
ances. I am proud of them. I am glad, 
since the theatre in America is in its 
present-day feverish condition, that my 
name is on the vaudeville roster. 

And there lies the other half of my 
“Why” for being where I am to-day. 
To me the modern vaudeville stage is 
the best emissary we have, and the most 
forceful missionary the theatre, as a 
temple of art, has sent abroad. We need 
to educate the great mass of American 
people up to the theatre as an art 
aesthetic and not an art commercial, and 
there is no way in the world to do this, 
except through vaudeville. 

There are some who say perhaps, 
“Bosh! Kalich is in vaudeville because 
she can’t find the play she wants. 
That’s why she deserted the legit- 
imate.” 

To this I take exception. True, I 
could not find a play. But whose fault 
was it? Not mine! Assuredly not mine! 
Somehow the American plays and the 


American artésts seem to be separated 
by that terrible chasm, the manager’s 
office. And in that manager’s office lives 
one big bugaboo—the fossalized idea 
that foreign-born actors and actresses 
can play only in foreign-made plays. A 
greater mistake never existed. A play is 
a play wherever it is made. Art has its 
own volapuk. ~ 

American dramatists can produce 
plays, to my thinking, that are capable 
and direct and efficient. Why should it 
be necessary to be steeped in the atmos- 
phere of dead and dying worlds to pro- 
duce inspirational art? Rather should 
not inspirational art seem to find its 
truest source in the nations that feel 
only the springtime of early growth, the 
sap of awakening power within them? 
The trouble with American managers 
is that they are stained with commer- 
cialism. It is the dollar and not the 
doing that fetches them. The result is a 
false standard that has given us Amer- 
ican plays that are garish—poster 
drama, to be colloquial! Vermilions 
and not verities! The pigments are laid. 
on with a trowel, the designs etched in 
with a spade. There is never any brush 
work, never any etching! We get 
chromos, and skyscrapers, but never any 
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cameos, never any filigree work, nor 
fine spun glass; and not for lack of 
capacity and ability, but rather because 
cash and advertising are the Meccas of 
the present day productions. 

Let me repeat—TI do not like the dis- 
tinction of “legitimate” and “vaude- 
ville.” That puts on vaudeville the as- 
‘persion of being “illegitimate.” It is 
not. It is truth, because it strives to 
reach the great mass of the people, the 
pulse of humanity. Vaudeville is the 
real and the highest form of entertain- 
ment of the theatre. If we do what is 
right and beautiful and dignified it is 
always legitimate, always the right— 
the one thing justifiable. 

I was heart and soul with the New 
Theatre until it ceased to become an 
idea and changed into a personality. 
Then it ceased to be true. The whole 
should be made perfect because of the 
exquisiteness of its parts. They should 
be one and interchangeable. That is why 
I am bitterly against the “star” ‘system. 
It exploits one woman er one man at 
the expense of the others. 

The theatre. I reiterate, is a temple 
of art. The Greeks built temples so well 
that none of our subsequent nations 
has in any wise approximated their 
art. And these sage old Greeks, you will 
remember, made their hidden and un- 
seen temple portions even more exqui- 
site and lovely than the outer cornices, 
and the colonnades. That is the way it 
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should be in every performance ever 
presented in any theatre. We should 
look to the whole, to the ensemble, and 
we should not feature one angle, one 
side, one corner, all out of ‘proportion, 
The wise producer knows this. He is 
an architect and keeps his structure in 
plumb so that it does not topple from 
being top-heavy or cave in because one 
side is weak. a 

The nightingale’s passion is to sing— 
to sing till its throat bursts with melody 
and the spilled out song arouses a twin 
passion of harmony in the hearts and 
souls of those around, not because it 
is avid for admiration but because the 
soul must express itself or die. I can- 


not sing like the nightingale. But with- 


in me burns the same fire to teach of ~ 
life, of its heartaches, its splendors, its 7 


white fires and its depths of scar. @ 


let splashings—the prismatic hues of 
life, all of them that must be cut and 
conquered and then melted down into 
the one great crystal—the perfect prism 
of TRUTH! 

That is what I have tried always to 
make the theatre and my work there 
stand for. For that is my ideal of life, 
and—may I repeat again?—life to me 
is Truth, and truth to me is the best 
that is in the Theatre! 


Joie. 











SPIRIT of chain-mail, run through 
with electricity, flashing, vital, 
powerful, and the whole tucked 
away in a lithe, restless and beautiful 

body. That is Madame Bertha Kalich— 

the real Kalich! 

Physically, Madame Kalich swings 
well above woman’s average of five feet 
and a half. Slenderly compact she is, 
well-sinewed, clean cut, without one 


AN IMPRESSION OF MME. KALICH 





ounce of flesh unneeded. Her colora- ~ 
tura scheme is that of flaming au- 7 


tumn, cast in the shadows. When the 
light comes, Kalich’s black hair burns 
red shadows into its coils and bandings, — 


the browns are predominant in her 
warm olive skin, and her great eyes, 
black-lashed, black-irised, flash with 
stray reflections of the same rich reds 
in their high-lights. 


















AN IMPRESSION OF MME. KALICH — 


Madame Kalich’s mouth is rather 
large, thin-lipped, well curved and viv- 
idly red with that poise of jaw beneath 
which always indicates the woman who 
can dare and do capably. Her hands, 
too, show this trait; they are slim and 
small, but large as to knuckle and heavy 
of vein and ringed only with a perfect 
scarab and a huge emerald. 

The temperamental woman’s great 
vice, superfluity of gesture, is absent. 
In her parlor, Madame Kalich’s voice 
differs little from her voice on the stage 
—full, clear, resonant always; and like 
all things genuine, Kalich’s strength is 
her simplicity. 

Kalich is real, she is sincere and she 
finds her greatest compensations in her 
own reality. Her knowledge of this 
brings her adamantine faith in her own 
future and in what she has planned to 
do for the theatre. That knowledge and 
faith radiate from Kalich always, even 
in her quiet utterances. 

Madame Kalich in costuming is sin- 
gularly modest. She is very fond of 
black. Black velvet and black sables are 
exactly the background for the flam- 
ing personality of this intense spirit. 

In conversation 
she has the frank- 
ness and the di- 
rectness of a child. 
She is a flexible 
talker; her flow of 
language is mellif- 
luous, even, and 
rapid. 

Madame Kalich 
still is in her early 
thirties. Few out- 
side of the most 
_ intimate friends of 
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the actress know that she has a daugh- 
ter of whom she is most intensely 
proud. Born when Kalich was very © 
young, this daughter, outside of her 
art, is the passion of Kalich’s life. This 
is the secret shrine of worship before 
which bends Kalich, that exquisite 
emotionalist who has given promise of 
atttaining a pinnacle of greatness close 
to a Pe meg 

e daughter is carefully se- 
cluded. 7 . 

Well-bred, fine-strung, above all else 
Madame Kalich is keenly alive to the 
eternal fitness of things. And so her 
personal life and her public work never 
mingle. 

“The theatre is my religion,” Kalich 
says calmly. “But my daughter is my 
heart. My religion I share—that is a 
public beneficence. But my heart—ah, 
that I keep to myself. That is a per- 
sonal, self- ing necessity!” 

And this is the whole woman. She 
is true woman. She is all woman. Being 
all woman, she was half genius to be- 
gin with and her own development has 
supplied the other two-quarters which 
have carried her so far in that direction: 

Kalich has ac- 
complished much. 
She has achieved 
under handicap. 
But her best. lies in 
the future. Success 
will be Kalich’s, 
partly because “a 
fiber of the vine” 
has clung to her 
soul, but more es- 
sentially because 
she is sincere, clean 
and indomitable. 

















The Story of 
ant Actress and 
a Matinee 


leat 


T eight o'clock in the morning, 
Annabel Pretty, with her small 
feet locked together and her small 
hands folded in her lap, sat in a hall 
bedroom of Mrs. Mahoney’s theatric- 
al boarding house, and listened to 
Mrs. Mahoney’s garrulous discourse. 
“I know, dearie,” voiced Mr. Ma- 
honey, from the vantage ground of the 
threshold, “what a lovely little girl you 
are. The minute I set eyes on you, I 
said, ‘This third floor hall room will 
be the model girl of my house. The 
model girl.’ I said: ‘Her clothes are 
well put on; her shoes are blacked; 
she’s pretty as a canary bird just out 
of his bath.’ I said: ‘It wont be long 
before she lands a contract with 
Belasco.’ And I still say, when you’ve 
been with me four months and tramped 
Broadway and had bad luck follow you 
like a cat following a mouse, that you’re 
one in a thousand. But, dearie,”—Mrs. 
Mahoney raised her shoulders in a way 
that was final and sincere—“if you 
can’t pay your rent, out you go!” 


Tears rushed to Annabel’s eyes. But 
she kept the corners of her mouth 
turned up. . 

“It’s a hard, cold, cheerless world,” 
continued Mrs. Mahoney, bringing her 
huge bulk into the room. “There’s the 
second floor back. She’s had to have her 
hair done bronze twice in one week. 
Gray all over, just from trouble. 
There’s the animal trainer upstairs. 
For a year he trained a monkey, and 
last week, just as he got his bookings, 
the monkey died.” Mrs. Mahoney 
wiped her eyes. “My heart just breaks 
for that man. But if he can’t pay his 
rent, out he goes!” 

“Out we all go,” laughed Annabel. 
“But don’t you worry about me; I’m 
in for a run of luck. I’m through with 
the straight dramatic work. I’m going 
into vaudeville with my own sketch— 
two characters, leading man and star, 
full stage, solid bookings, and three 
hundred a week.” 

“Sweetie,”—doubtfully—“I’m afraid 
you’re bluffing.” 
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WHAT ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? 


“Wait and see.” Annabel got to her 
feet. She was tiny and slender, with 
red-gold hair and widely open blue 
eyes. She was jauntily dressed in 
brown. And now she pulled a hat-box 
from under the couch and took out a 
brown hat trimmed with a bright-eyed 
bird. 

“I’m going to have a dress rehearsal 
this morning,” she said cheerily. “And 
if the sketch falls down, I’ll scrub your 
floors and wash your windows, cross 
my heart forever more, amen.” 

“Well, for your sake and mine, I 
hope you’re telling the truth. You’re the 
model girl of my house, and I’d hate 
to see you go out and some as pay their 
rent come in.” Mrs. Mahoftey’s eyes 
alighted upon one of the photographs 
on the dresser. “Well, if here aint a 
picture of the Dancing Madcap! And 
do you know her? She stays with me 
every time she plays New York, and 
gets everybody mad at everybody else 
before she leaves. And, sweetie,”—she 
pounced on a larger photograph—“who 
is this?” 

Annabel pinned on her hat. “Will 
Dodge,” she replied. 

Mrs. Mahoney turned the photo- 
graph to the wall. “He stayed with me 
two months, and not one cent, not one 
cent did he pony up. I said, ‘Never 
again!’ And when he landed a job, he 
had the nerve to skip town and send 
an expressman for his trunk.” 

“I know!” Annabel pinned ‘a bunch 
of curls over her left ear. “He’s that 
kind.” 

“But fascinating !”—with a deep sigh. 
“That man could ask for six towels a 
day, and get ’em!” 

“I know,” repeated Annabel. “He 
and I were married.” 

“Married? Of all things! You and 
Will Dodge!” _ 

“Married for five years.” 

Mrs. Mahoney dropped into a chair, 
broke it by her weight, and proceeded 
to mend the break. “And I said trouble 
hadn’t come your way! Tell me 
about it.” 

“Nothing much to tell.” Annabel 
fluffed out her hair under the rim of 
the brown hat. “I landed him engage- 
ments, packed his trunks, sent his col- 
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lars. to the laundry. He spent my 
money, and as soon as he got a better 
job in another company, pawned my 
diamond ring, took my best trunk, 
and”—she picked up her gloves—“I 
haven’t seen him since.” 

“Men,” voiced Mrs. Mahoney, “are 
the limit.” 

“They don’t limit the knocks they 
hand out to us.” Annabel energetically 
brushed her skirt. “He left me with 
fifty cents in my pocketbook.” : 

“The wretch! How long ago was 
that ?” 

“Two years. I went into the milli- 
nery business and saved enough money 
to get to New York.” 

“And he’ll soon be sneaking back for 
the little you’ve got left.” 

“Will he?” Annabel gritted her teeth. 
“Maybe I look foolish, but’”—she 
winked back some tears—‘“a lot of it 
is bluff. We’ve got to bluff—or go un- 
der. We’ve got to swish out of a big 
hotel as if we’d just finished a meal, 
and then run around the corner to a 
delicatessen shop and gobble up a ham 
sandwich. The men in the profession 
may be able to play the melancholy 
Dane; but we”—she flung back her 
head, laughing—“we’ve got to be good- 
looking, or it’s ‘nothing doing’ and ‘Mr. 
So-and-so is out!” 

Her speech was finished by a loud 
call from below, issuing from Lizzie, 
the maid of all work. “Miss Pretty!” 
shrilled Lizzie. “Tel-y-phone!” 

“Coming,” responded Annabel, run- 
ning down three flights of stairs to the 
public parlor—an institution that im- 
parted to Mrs. Mahoney’s establish- 
ment imperative respectability. 

“Hello!” Annabel was at the tele- 
phone. “Who is this?” 

The answering voice sent the. color 
from her cheeks. 

“Who?” she gasped. “Will! Will 
Dodge! You’re coming! Now!” 

She hung up the receiver and sat for 
a moment clutching the table with both 
hands. Then she darted upstairs, call- 
ing, “Mrs. Mahoney! Will’s coming! 
Will Dodge is coming back!” 

Mrs. Mahoney placed her hands on 
her hips. “Don’t you worry, dearie. He 
wont get in here.” 








~ “Wont get in!” cried Annabel. “I'd 
like to see anybody keep him out.” 

Mrs. Mahoney looked dumfounded. 

“Lend me some sofa _ cushions,” 
begged Annabel. “He’s probably been 
up all night. He’ll need a rest. He al- 
ways did.” 

“Did he?” voiced Mrs. Mahoney. 
“In—deed !” 

Annabel dived into the upper tray 
of her Taylor trunk and drew from 
underneath a spangled skirt, a man’s 
dressing gown and a pair of half-worn 
slippers. “And some black coffee—lend 
me a coffee pot, Mrs. Mahoney.” 

“Ts there anything—else?” Would 
you like to have me rip down my par- 
lor curtains, or 
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to the dramatic force of the situation, 
Mrs. Mahoney not only emerged from 
wrathful clouds to lend her sofa cush- 
ions and coffee pot, but stationed her- 
self at the basement door, and when 
the wanderer arrived in a taxicab, paid 
the chauffeur, guided Will Dodge up 
the first flight of stairs and then called 
out in high-pitched tones: 
“Here he is, sweetie. Come and see 
that he gets up the rest of the way.” 
Annabel emerged from her room, 
Beside the bannister, she halted. Up the 
second flight, came Will Dodge. He 
was in evening clothes; a silk hat 
adorned his handsome head, a reckless 
smile adorned his handsome face. An- 
nabel watched 





tear. my best 
bedroom carpet | 
from under the | 
feet of my best 
boarder?” _in- 
quired Mrs. Ma- 
honey, in tones 
of gathering 
thunder. 

But Annabel, 
laughing excit- 
edly, said, 
“Well, perhaps 
bromo seltzer is 
better than cof- | 
fee. So let Liz- | 








him. And, as she 
watched, from 
somewhere in 
the depths of 
her a voice as 
old as the ages 
cried, “He used 
you for a door- 
mat. He walked 
over you to an- 
other job. This 
is the way he 
comes back. 
After two 
years!” 

She put out a 








zie go out and 
get me a twenty-five cent bottle.” 

Mrs. Mahoney folded her arms. “I 
see myself sending Lizzie out for 
bromo seltzer for Will Dodge!” 

“What’s the matter with Will 
Dodge?” fired Annabel. 

“The matter! You'll ask that ques- 
tion just once, and just once I'll an- 
swer it. He skipped his rent. He 
pawned your diamond ring. He took 
your best trunk. He—” 

“Mrs. Mahoney,”—with dramatic 
dignity—“Will Dodge is my husband.” 
And then, something seemed to fall away 
from Annabel. She caught her land- 
lady’s hand, dropped before her, and 
poured out an impassioned plea; a plea 
ending with: “He’s down and out, Mrs. 
Mahoney. He’s down and out.” 

Moved by the sight of Annabel upon 
her knees, and temperamentally alive 





hand to grip the 
banister. As he reached the last step, 
their eyes met. 

“Hello, Nan,” he murmured. 
broke.” 

And he had come back to her to get 
mended. Just as she had known that 
he would come; just as she had longed 
to have him come. 

“So,” she said, “that’s the way it 
goes.” 

He sadly agreed. “That’s the way the 
world goes, Nan.” 

“What did you come for?” she de- 
manded. “Money?” 

It seemed to puzzle him—what he 
had come for. He removed his silk hat 
and gazed into it. Finding no solution, 
he replaced it on his handsome head 
and began to descend the stairs. 

Annabel’s hands went out. “Will!” 
she called. 


“T’m 


























WHAT ARE LITTLE GIRLS MADE OF? 


He halted, looking up at her. On his 
forehead his hair lay in thick curls; his 
eyes were like bits of summer sky; his 
mouth was red and hurt. She ran down 
the stairs and caught his arm. Without 
resistance, he let her lead him up the 
stairs to her room, where she stood on 
tiptoe—her head was only as high as 
his heart—to pull off his coat, and went 
on her knees to put on his slippers. 


Once, in a bewildered way, he looked 
around the room. “You had fifty cents 
in your pocket 


es 


hearsed for five weeks. And now on 
the day of the dress rehearsal, her 
leading man had skipped! She arose 
and ran to a telephone—where she 
spent the next hour calling up every 
professional within reach. Some of 
them were out of town. But none of 
them were out of engagements. At 
noon, she went back to the boarding 
house. 
“Mrs. Mahoney,” she said, “it’s all 
up with me unless you are willing to 
wear whiskers. I’ve lost my leading 
man 3? ; 





book,” he mut- 
tered. “Yet you’ve 
kept up. What are 
you made of, little 
girl?” 

She laughed, 
measuring out the 
coffee. Before the 
water boiled, Will 
Dodge was asleep. 
When Lizzie came 
up with the bromo 
seltzer, Annabel 
put a dime into her 
hand. 

“T’ve got to go 
to my rehearsal,” 
she said. “Don’t let 
anybody disturb 
him while I’m 

"ald 
Then she ran 
downstairs and 





“Well!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Ma- 
honey. “The min- 
ute I set eyes on 
you I said, ‘She’s 
young and she’s 
pretty, but she’s 
born for dark 
days.’ I said, ‘She 
may not have come 
upon her troubles 
yet, but they’ll find 
her out,’ I said, 
‘Sooner or later, 
they'll find her 
out.’ And here they 
are! You might 
have engaged the 
animal trainer for 
the part. But that’s 
too late. I put him 
out while you were 
gone.” She dropped 








called a gay good- 
by to Mrs. Mahoney—who answered 
from the murky dining-room. Out- 
side, the air held the shiver of snow, 
and at every corner sharp winds fret- 
ted. Annabel hummed a rollicking tune 
as she elbowed through crowds and 
darted over congested crossings. On 
reaching the theatre where she intended 
holding her dress rehearsal, she found 
a note from her leading man. It read: 
‘Dear Miss Prerty.—lI’ve accepted a 
better salary than you offered me. I’m 
leaving for the West this afternoon. I 
wish you luck, and hope the sketch will 
gO great. 
As if the breath had been knocked 
out of her, Annabel sat down. She had 
slaved for her bookings. She had re- 


into a chair at An- 
nabel’s table—luncheon was _ being 
served in the murky dining-room. “It’s 
a hard, cold, cheerless world.” 

“It’s an all right world,” corrected 
Annabel. 

“And how do you figure that out?” 

“T don’t figure it out. I feel it.” 

“You feel it! With a worthless hus- 
band, no leading man, and your rent 
overdue!” 

Annabel placed her elbows on the 
table and propped her chin in her palms. 
“As I came back here this morning,” 
she began, “I saw a church with a sign 
on it. The sign read: “Come in. Rest 
and pray.’ That was all right. Then I 
saw a woman in a taxicab stop the ma- 
chine and pay a dollar for a bunch of 





wild roses. That was all right. Then I 
saw a kid mothering a dirty doll. That 
was—fine.” 

She lifted her head and looked from 
the window, over the cobblestones 
toward the sun. “I feel,” she added in 
lower tones, “that Something, or Some- 
body, pours in sweetness just as fast 
as we pour in pain.” 

Like a fish, open-mouthed, Mrs. Ma- 
honey drank this in. For a minute it 
seemed as if she might burst into sen- 
timental tears—but a boarder asking 
for more butter saved her, and she 
merely said, “If vawdevill fails you, 
Sweetie, you can write a newspaper, or 
join the Salvation Army. You'd look 
lovely in one of them little bonnets.” 

“And go in for soul-raising stunts, 
and be like the fellow who prayed, ‘O 
Lord, save me and my wife, brother 
Jim and his wife; us four and no more. 
Amen,” mocked Annabel, quickly 
swerving from her pensive mood. “I’d 
make Will Dodge say that prayer!” 

“T’d make him pass ’round the hat,” 
declared Mrs. Mahoney. “When I set 
eyes on him this morning, I said, 
“Wretch! why don’t you support your 
wife?’ I said, ‘Aint it the way! Aint 
it your wife you come to when you 
can’t support yourself? I said, ‘Look 
at what you could do, and what you 
does!’ ” 

Annabel helped herself to ginger- 
bread. 

“And do look at him,” continued 
Mrs. Mahoney, after moving the plate 
of gingerbread beyond Annabel’s reach. 
“T don’t know nobody with such a face 
and figger. And when the animal 


trainer began to sigh for his monkey, 
I said, ‘Pettie, there are plenty of men 
what makes monkeys of themselves, 
and if you’re pining for a sight of one, 
just go down one flight and open the 
door of the front hall bedroom. 
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“I like your nerve!” Annabel put 
sugar into her tea. 

“It’s more than I do yours,” retorted 
Mrs. Mahoney. “Setting there being 
reckless with the sugar, when you ought 
to feel like digging a hole and jumping 
in. Why that Will Dodge—” 

“Mrs. Mahoney! I have an idea!” 
With face alight, Annabel jumped to 
her feet. “IJ have an idea about my 
sketch!’ 

“Turning it to a monologue before 
the curtain?” asked Mrs. Mahoney. 

“No! It came to me in a flash. It’s 
rich. Listen. I’ll make Will Dodge my 
leading man!” 

Mrs. Mahoney also stood up. 
“Sweetie! The thought of a lifetime!” 

“Isn’t it!” triumphed Annabel. “He 
came for money. I’ll make him work 
for it! He used me. I'll use him! I’ll 
have the best kind of a leading man! 
I'll keep my bookings! 1’ll keep my hus- 
band for a whole season!” She darted 
toward the door. “T’ll boost him up now 
to learn the lines.” 

Excitedly, Mrs. Mahoney fell in with 
the plans. “Give him bitter black’ cof- 
fee,” she advised. 

“Or bromo seltzer.” 

“Mix ’em,” said Mrs. Mahoney. 

Annabel burst into laughter. From 
the first flight of stairs, she called back: 
“Believe me, Mrs. Mahoney, nowadays 
little girls are not made of sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice.” 

“No, dearie, they’re not.” Mrs. Ma- 
honey’s voice, following up the stairs, 
was full-of warm admiration. They’re 
made of go-at-it and pluck and turning 
the luck; that’s what little girls are 
made of!” 

Laughing again, Annabel took up 
the refrain, singing as she ran up the 
long, dark flights: “That’s what little 
girls are made of, made of; that’s what 
little girls are made of !” 
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_ ONE OF the most eminent of our theatrical authorities here relates the history of a play that 
was for many years a favorite of the American stage. 


F WE are to include “The Two Or- 
phans” in this series at all, obviously 
we must do so at once. Of course, 
you may immediately arrest my haste 
and utterly disarm me by asking why 
such a creaky, trite old melodrama 
should be admitted in a chain of clas- 
sics, ancient, modern or intermediate; 
but I can rapidly assemble a force of 
— for even such a staggerer as 
at. 

Webster defines a classic as a work 
of acknowledged excellence and au- 
thority; so, by simply imagining our- 
selves back into almost any year of the 
final quarter of the last century, we 
readily can justify the inclusion of the 
“Orphans” entertainment. 

But I can offer a more direct defense 
than that. The slow descent of “The 
Two Orphans” from eminence to the 
brink of oblivion illustrates the history 
of an evolution in histrionic standards, 
tastes and customs far more vividly, I 
think, than any similar tale of its times. 

The first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been marked by the establish- 
ment of vast changes, with the attend- 
ant retreat into darkness of even mem- 


ory of the older order: “The Dancing 
Girl” is already referred to as old-fash- 
ioned; Ellen Terry has become a tra- 
dition; Adelina Patti has given up “re- 
tiring ;” Mrs. Langtry is spoken of re- 
spectfully, or not spoken of at all; and 
the feverish question whether John 
Drew does or does not wear corsets 
has become as obsolete as the frock- 
coat. Therefore I am justified in cry- 
ing, haste to our subject, for the night 
is coming! 

It is generally recognized that the 
day of the Actor is sinking into twi- 
light. The public now goes to see the 
new play by Barrie, Shaw or Edward 
Sheldon, not the latest reading of a 
Richelieu from London or the innova- 
tions of a Juliet from Louisville. Wil- 
liam Archer, the astute English critic, 
found the mid-Victorian habit of put- 
ting Acting before the Drama—the art 
of Interpretation above that of the 
thing interpreted—to be due to the low 
literary level of the plays of the 
period; with very few new dramas 
worth discussing, critics and their fol- 
lowers turned their attention to the 
histrionic handlings of classic rdles. 
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It is natural that from this condition 
such few new pieces as arose to any 
teal vitality were “actors’ plays.” The 
showiness of the parts took precedence 
over the significance of the plot; “big 
scenes” were essential, where big sub- 
jects were incidental; the importance 
of supplying a Laurence Barrett with 
a grand speech or a Clara Morris with 
a “death scene” was recognized as more 
important than finding out what a 
Galsworthy had to say on the capital- 
versus-labor subject or a Clyde Fitch 
on the attractions and effects of the 
American metropolis on small-town 
youth. 

For it is absurd to pretend that a 
period that produced actors such as 
Edwin Booth, Ada Rehan, Joseph Jef- 
ferson and Henry Irving could not 
have produced Pinero, Barrie,: Shaw 
and Galsworthy, had conditions called 
for them. 

Not the least important reason for 
considering “The Two Orphans” a 
great play in its day was the fact that, 
instead of giving only one or two ac- 
tors notable opportunities for individual 
success, it supplied such chances to 
practically a dozen! Through the enter- 
tainment five new and lasting reputa- 
tions were made, while several more 
were considerably enhanced. Though 
in subsequent instances it would be 
merely tiresome for me to mention 
more than about ten consequential roles, 
as a matter of record I here give the 
first cast in its entirety: 


Chevalier de Vaudrey .........4.. 
RAR” Charles R. Thorne, Jr. 


Count de Limieres:;..:... John Parselle 
Jacques Frochard ...... McKee Rankin 
Pierre Frochard ........ F. F. Mackay 
Marquis de Presles ....W. J. Cogswell- 
| es Lysander Thompson 
Officer of the Guard.John W. Matthews 
MNES 3° hse seeeaa saa Stuart Robson 
SE en H. W. Montgomery 
Serene Thomas E, Morris 
8 ge & or W. H. Wilder 
PRMTOUNE neve c occ Sees W. S. Quigley 
NINE 5 oo ss Seis cs sci C. M. Collins 
Countess de Linieres....Fanny Morant 
Sister Genevieve .......... Ida Vernon 
Sister Therese .......... Hattie Thorpe 
MMMOUIEE. bce v v0's cae vec cee Rose Eytinge 
SE are Kate Claxton 
SL Te Kitty Blanchard 
ME FOCROVE 2.000000 Marie Wilkins 


SS eee eee Ella Burns 


BOAR pepe Kate Holland 
COPE. Soden sc seivens a5 56s Cora Cassidy 


Soniething of the Play 


IT COMES upon me clearly that, at 
this point, it would be wise to pause 
and offer some explanation of such 
characters as La Frochard, Sister Gene- 
vieve and the lame Pierre, which were 
household words throughout my child- 
hood, but readily might fall as mystify- 
ingly upon the ears of many a play-goer 
of to-day as did such frequently-re- 
ferred-to personages as Captain de 
Boots, Tillie Slowboy and Sw Giles 
Overreach upon mine. 

The noble Henriette and the blind 
Louise, orphaned sisters, come to Paris 
in search of somebody or something— 
I saw the drama as recently as 1904, 
but the motives that controlled the 
kaleidoscope of dire deeds and splendid 
heroism were as vague to me as, evi- 


dently, they were inconsequential to . 


the authors or their earlier auditors. 

The sisters are separated, Louise 
falling into the merciless hands of old 
Frochard, the mother of all bad hags 
of melodrama. This terrifying creature 
has two sons—Jacques, strapping, beau- 
tiful but wicked, Pierre, sickly and a 
cripple, yet throbbing with a great, 
true, manly love and generosity. In the 
meantime, Henriette, searching for her 
helpless sister, has fallen under the eye 
of lustful libertines of glittering Paris. 
But honest hearts beat even in the 
Great World, for does not the elegant 
Chevalier de Vaudrey cross swords 
with the crafty Marquis de Presles in 
the name of maiden virtue? Indeed, he 
does; and grandly, too, answering the 
Marquis’s thrust, “You speak to me as 
though I were a lackey, monsieur,” 
with: “I would not speak to a lackey 
that acted as you have done: I would 
cane him!” 


A Haughty Dowager 


THIS much must suggest the quali- 
ties of Henriette, Louise, the Frochards 
and de Vaudrey: Picard, Presles, the 
Count and Countess, Genevieve and Ma- 
rianne remain. The first is a comic serv- 
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ant, who was allowed to “jag” his part, 
in the old days, but whose character 
shriveled as that unseemly custom 
waned in favor. De Presles and de 
Linieres are simply part of the ma- 
chinery of the plot. The Countess, as 
haughty a dowager as ever stood in 
shoe-satin, has nothing much to do but 
radiate ancestral pride until her one 
“great scene of mother-love,” that fa- 
vorite emotion breaking right through 
the enamel of her Sevres soul when 
she learns from Henriette that the girl 
and the wandering, helpless, blind 
Louise are her long lost daughters. 

Genevieve and Marianne also have 
a single scene. Louise, safely hiding in 
a Roman Catholic retreat, is about to 
be forcibly removed therefrom on the 
charge that she was previously a disso- 
lute creature. Marianne, a repentant, 
wants to take her place, but the noble 
Sister Genevieve cannot bring herself 
to join in the deception—that is, not 
until she has struggled with conscience 
for fifteen minutes in an “intense” 
scene that culminates with her gasp: 
“Tt is my first lie!” 


Its First Production 


THIS drama was produced for the 
first time at the Union Square Theatre, 
in New York—now devoted to motion 
pictures—on December 21, 1874, 
though, being taken from the French, 
that performance was not, in the strict- 
est sense, the premiére. But “Les Deux 
Orphelines,” by d’Ennery and Cormon, 
which had been revealed in Paris in 
1873, was a very different affair, as 
was proved when, beginning Novem- 
ber 22, 1876, it was acted for one week 
in New York, at the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais, long known as the Fourteenth 
Street and late a home of motion pic- 
tures. 

That drama, however, is still in use 
in France, where Louise was until re- 
cently a favorite rédle with such 
actresses as Marie Leconte, now of the 


Comédie Frangaise, and Marie Dumas, © 


a niece of the author of “La Dame aux 
Camelias,” who has acted in this coun- 
try. A. M. Palmer, rising rapidly, in 
the ’seventies, to fame and _ fortune, 


oe. 
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bought the Cormon-d’Ennery drama 
for the Union Square; but evidently 
he did not like the version made by 
John Oxenford and presented at the 
Olympic Theatre, London, September 
14, 1874, for he refused it. Instead, he 
engaged the late Hart Jackson (whose - 
daughter, Ethel Jackson, is widely 
known to play-goers of the present as 
the first Merry Widow in this country) 
to adapt the French work. 

So neither the original nor the Eng- 
lish version has any direct bearing on 
the piece we are discussing, though it 
may be mentioned that such contem- 
porary English actresses as Ellis Jef- 
freys, Marion Terry, Amy Grace, Ina 
Cameron and Maud Milton have been 
identified with the tile roles; and 
Louise L’Estrange, mother of the Ju- 
lian of that name who is Constance Col- 
lier’s husband and Gertrude Elliott’s 
leading actor, has gained much com- 
mendation for her Frochard. 


In a Blizzard 


ON THE night of December 21, 
1874, New York was in the clutches of 
a blizzard. Traffic was not so easy as it 
is now, and the drama destined to a- 
long career was acted in the presence 
of an almost empty house. Further- 
more, disaster threatened through the 
great length of the piece. The French 
original was extraordinarily verbose, 
and, though Mr. Jackson had materi- 
ally compressed the dialogue, the scenes 
were still too numerous. Before. the 
week was over several had been cut. 

Of the dozen leaders of the first cast, 
Fanny Morant, Marie Wilkins, Charles 
R. Thorne, Jr., John Parselle, F. F. 
Mackay and Ida Vernon were estab- 
lished favorites of the Union Square 
Stock Company at the time. All but the 
last two died years ago and are re- 
membered only by old play-goers and 
historians of the stage. Mr. Mackay 
retired about a dozen years ago, having 
acted latterly with W. H. Crane, and 
conducts a School of Acting; but Miss 
Vernon is still a familiar figure as aus- 
tere dowagers, notably with Mrs. 
Fiske and, for the last five years, in 
“The Man from Home.” 











Grace Thorne-Coulter’s father was 
tated among the handsomest and most 
popular leading-men of his period, and 
was at his height when he appeared as 
the Chevalier; yet rivalry raged hot 
between him and McKee Rankin. For 
we youngsters are assured that the now 
monstrously fat father of Phyllis Ran- 
kin (Mrs. Harry Davenport), Mrs. 
Sydney Drew and Mrs. Lionel Barry- 
more was the most dashing, swaggering 
and fascinating Jacques Frochard one’s 
fancy could imagine. 

He had joined the company a little 
time before Kitty Blanchard, Ida Ver- 
non, Ella Burns and Mr. Cogswell 
made their entry in “The Two Or- 
hans.” The lovely Blanchard was the 
handsome actor’s bride; and, though 
she was seventy when she died, about 
two months ago, she had retained evi- 
dences of her famous charms. All but 
the very youngest of us recall her last 
appearance, about ten years ago, when 
her richly humorous embodiments of 
Clyde Fitch dowagers much enhanced 
the value of some of that lost genius’s 
best plays—notably “The Girl and the 
Judge,” in which Mrs. Rankin was as- 
sociated with Annie Russell, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. Dellenbaugh, Mathilde Cot- 
trelly, John Glendinning and Orrin 
Johnson. Her last appearance was with 
Clara Bloodgood, in “The Girl With 
the Green Eyes,” which memorable 
Fitch comedy was produced on Christ- 
mas night, 1902, but from which Mrs. 
Rankin withdrew because of failing 
health, before it was a fortnight old. 

Almost co-incidental with the death 
of Kitty Blanchard Rankin (Decem- 
ber, 1911) was that of Rose Eytinge, 
another beauty of “Two Orphans” days, 
who was known to us as a command- 
ing dowager with Mrs. Fiske and in 
Daniel Frohman’s Stock Company. 
Miss Eytinge was the first to retire 
from “The Two Orphans,” being 
huffed because the title rdles were as- 
signed to novices while she,- famous as 
leading actress of no less dominant a 
theatre than Lester Wallack’s, was 
relegated to the minor character of 
Marianne. She withdrew as soon. as 
possible, and was succeeded by Maud 
Granger, then handsome and a favor- 
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ite, who has been assisting Margaret 
Anglin, this season, by her very droll 
embodiment of an over-anxious ma- 
tron, in “Green Stockings.” 


The Play’s First “Run” 


THE first “run” of “The Two Or- 
phans” lasted 180 consecutive perform- 
ances. It enjoyed several long and 
prosperous revivals on the same stage, 
being retained in the répertoire of the 
Union Square until the Palmer. régime 
ended. 

Of these presentations, nothing need 
be said beyond a mention of the new- 
comers in the more memorable two 
casts. In the autumn of 1876, James 
O’Neill, Kate Girard and Sara Jewett 
made their débuts in the company, act- 
ing Pierre, Marianne and Henriette; 
while Frederick Robinson, Claude Bur- 
roughs and J. G. Peake were unfamiliar 
as Jacques, Picard and de Presles. 

In short, Mr. and Mrs. McKee Ran- 
kin had withdrawn their valuable per- 
sonalities for the greater. glories of 
“The Danites,” in which they prospered 
for many years and as nearly ’round 
the earth as San Francisco to London. 
The other mentionable revival at the 
Union Square was effected on March 
22, 1880, and even more extensive 
losses in the ranks of the Palmerites 
are noticeable: 


Chevalier de Vaudrey ........00%4% 
bee as ae wae Charles R. Thorne, Jr. 


Count de Linieres........ John Parselle 
Jacques Frochard ....Harry Courtaine 
Pierre Frochard ..... Walden Ramsay 
Marquis de Presles ........ H. = Daly 
FACOG eS AAs 5. Polk 
Countess de Linteres.Mrs. E. J. Phillips 
Sister Genevieve ..cccceees Ida Vernon 
DI GHIONNE - 6o's vied avn cccigss Ellie Wilton 
EO oes Sess ease sabre Sara Jewett 
Henriette... ...0ccesees Maud Harrison 
kaa Erochee") oni istics Marie Wilkins 


It will be observed that, with the 
withdrawal of Kate Claxton, the popu- 
lar Miss Jewett advanced from Henri- 
ette to Louise. I say “advanced ;” but 
such a view really illustrates the effect 
of external circumstances upon inter- 
nal facts. The rdles are really equal; 
but Miss Claxton having clung to the 
character of Louise and carried it to 
every city, town and hamlet in the 
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country, the blind girl became fixed in 
the public mind as the “star part.” 

It would be tiresome to recall all the 
well-known actresses who have melted 
hearts as the trembling wanderer in a 
Paris cold with paper snow, though 
Pauline Markham, the famous beauty 
of the Lydia Thompson British Blonde 
Burlesquers, and Minnie Palmer, the 
soubrette of the Maggie Mitchell-Lotta 
period, might be noted, inasmuch as the 
role was obviously an odd one for them. 

Also, many years ago, the character 
was a favorite with Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. Hurrying up to date, we come 
upon conspicuous embodiments of it 
by Eleanor Robson, Isabel Irving, 
Katherine Rober, Madame Antonio 
Maiori (the Italian, whose noted hus- 
band was the Jacques Frochard of the 
revival), Frances Neilson, Cecil Spoon- 
er and Maude Fealy. When Miss 
Spooner played the part, her sister, 
Edna May Spooner, was the Henriette, 
and Brooklyn became ecstatic at the 
blending of an actual and fictional re- 
lationship; while something similar oc- 
curred in Denver when Margaret Fealy 
appeared as Countess de Linieres with 
her pretty daughter. 


It Belongs to Miss Claxton 


HOWEVER, though more actresses 
than could be named in several pages 
have shown themselves as Louise, the 
character belongs essentially to Miss 
Claxton. Its history is her history. “The 
Bells” died with Henry Irving; “The 
Fool’s Revenge,” with Edwin Booth; 
“A Parisian Romance” with Richard 
Mansfield; “Drink” with H. B. War- 
ner’s father, Charles,—and so on, and 
so on, with dramas of the “actor’s part” 
school. It certainly is safe to say “The 
Two Orphans” will be buried with 
Miss Claxton, for, though she still 
lives, it really breathed its last with her 
tetirement. 

True, artificial stimulant (of which 
we will speak more fully presently) 
pumped a brief vitality into the old 
play recently; and dying gasps are 
heard occasionally, when some stock 
_. company drags the rickety antique into 
_ the light for a week’s revival. Two 


typical instances of the latter sort may 
be quoted from the records of the 
Castle Square Theatre, Boston. Janu- 
ary 6-11, 1902, the cast was: 


John Craig 
James L. Seeley 
Edmund Breese 
Charles Mackay 


Chevalier de Vaudrey 
Count de Linieres 
Jacques Frochard 
Pierre Frochard 
Marquis de Presles .. ..Edward Wade 
Picard James A. Keane. 
Countess de Linieres Maye Louise Aigen 
Sister Genevieve..Cordelia. MacDonald 
Marianne Marian A. Chapman 
Louise Mary Sanders 
Eva Taylor 
Leonora Bradley 


It will be observed that Mr. Mackay 
then appeared in the character “cre- 
ated” by his father, F. F. Mackay. 
When the play was next seen at the 
Castle Square, Fanny Addison Pitt 
was La Frochard; Lavinia Shannon, 
Henriette; Izetta Jewel, Marianne; 
Katherine Clinton, the Countess; Hal- 
lett Thompson, the Chevalier; and Rob- 
ert Elliott, Jacques Frochard: the other 
actors were the same. 

However, as I have said, the play’s 
career and Miss Claxton’s practically 
are one. Something over three decades 
ago she bought the drama from A. M. 
Palmer; and she continued to act in it 
till 1904.Thirty years of one part! For 
though, from time to time, Miss Clax- 
ton strove to interest the public in her 
appearances in other plays, every ef- 
fort failed. It was Claxton as Louise, 
or Claxton not at all. For about fifteen 
years she traveled as the sole “star.” 
Latterly she associated her name with 
one or more as famous. 


A Stolen Version 


IN 1877 a stolen version, called “The 
Two Sisters; or, The Deformed,” was 
presented at Niblo’s Garden, on lower 
Broadway; but Palmer and Miss Clax- 
ton quickly had it stopped; and the 
next year the actress appeared on the 
same huge stage in the authorized adap- 
tation. The date was July 1, 1878; and 
some of the actors, all prominent at the 
time, are interesting to the present gen- 
eration. 

William Collier’s father was the de 
Vaudrey; Frank Mordaunt and “Aunt” 
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until death intervened, a few years ago, 
were Jacques and Madame Frochard; 
and Kate Meek and Lizzie Hudson 
Collier, seen this season in “The Ma- 
rionettes” and “The Great Name,” 
were Maranne and Henriette. 

With the coming of the ‘nineties, 
Miss Claxton turned toward names as 
attractive as her own. Mrs. Rankin and 
Sara Jewett each toured with her in 
the familiar role of Henriette; and, 
about twenty years ago, Viola Allen 
also played the part. At this time, 
Charles A. Stevenson, Miss Claxton’s 
second husband and conspicuous as 
Mrs. Leslie Carter’s leading actor in 
“Zaza” and “Du Barry,” was always 
the De Vaudrey. In 1894 Fanny Janaus- 
chek, the famous Bohemian trage- 
dienne, became Miss Claxton’s co-star, 
and the cast of a New York engage- 
ment played in the course of one of 
their several joint tours, is worth re- 
peating as representative and because 
ef the subsequent attainments of some 
of its members: 


Chevalier de Vaudrey...Arthur Forrest 
Count de Linieres ..... Fred W. Sidney 
Jacques Frochard ...William F. Clifton 
Pierre Frochard ....Donald Robertson 
Marquis de Presles ....Walter Vincent 
ola arnt cK Edgar Halstead 
Countess de Linieres.Fanny Janauschek 
Sister Genevieve ....Virginia Douglass 


Marianne ......s.cccceee Mary. Stewart 
| SES aes ere Kate Claxton 
ear Fanny Gillette 


La Frochard ........ Marion P. Clifton 


Miss Stewart is married to Miss 
Claxton’s brother and was her under- 
study; Mr. Sidney was Jennie June 
Crowly’s son-in-law and wrote several 
popular farces; Arthur Forrest, notable 
in Shakespeare, is now Kitty Gordon’s 
chief associate in “The Enchantress,” 
while Mr. Robertson is director of the 
ambitious Drama Players, of Chicago. 

Throughout its career, a grewsome 
interest attached to “The Two Or- 
phans” because of the tragedies asso- 
ciated with it; and its own death-knell 
was sounded by a pistol shot. During a 
performance of the play, December 5, 
1876, the Brooklyn Theatre was burned 
to the ground. Two of the actors, 
Claude Burroughs and H. S. Murdoch, 
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expired in the flames; and, out of an 
audience of about one thousand, two 
— and ninety other lives were 
ost. 

Two years later, while appearing as 
Louise in St. Louis, the Southern Ho- 
tel, in which Miss Claxton was a guest, 
burned to the ground, with a loss of 
twenty-seven lives. Later, in theatres 
in Louisville, La Crosse and Charles- 
ton, performances of “The Two Or- 
phans” were terminated by cries of 
“Fire!” A serious panic resulted in 
each instance. Miss Claxton remarked 
that a “hoodoo” followed her, that at 
sight of her, audiences became anxious, 
and, thereupon, succumbed to the most 
trivial alarm. 


Her Son’s Suicide 


ENTERING Robinson’s Opera 
House, in Cincinnati, for a matinée of 
“The Two Orphans,” April 21, 1904, 
Miss Claxton was greeted with a tele- 
gram from New York. It announced 
the suicide of her only child, a boy of 
twenty-one. 

After a few weeks Miss Claxton en- 
deavored to resume her old rdéle; but 
her grief was such that she had not 
courage to go on. So the young man’s 
bullet may be said to have killed the 
old play. 

Oddly enough, the sunset of the 
drama was almost the most brilliant 
time in its career. A combination of 
circumstances had brought about a 
notable revival, as a climax to the first 
season of the opulent New Amsterdam 
Theatre, in New York. On the one 
hand, A. M. Palmer was suffering from 
his last disease and was poor in pocket. 
His brother-managers, all much youn- 
ger men, wanted to organize a “ben- 
efit,” but he positively forbade them. 
However, pride could riot suffer 
through a revival of his old success, 
with him figuring as representative of 
a coterie of impresarios. 

On the other hand, William A. Brady 
and Daniel Frohman were doing every- 
thing to force their wives, Grace 
George and Margaret Illington, into 
stellar prominence. It is only fair to 
mention that Miss Illington was then 
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new on the stage; and that Miss George 
had only just begun to acquire the 
artistry that makes her so delightful 
now. Therefore it was necessary to give 
them every aid of experienced sur- 
roundings and boundless advertising. 
The date of the premiére was March 
28, 1904, and the cast: 


Chevalier de Vaudrey ....Kyrle Bellew 
Count de Linieres Frederick Perry 
Jacques Frochard Charles Warner 
Pierre Frochard James O'Neill 
Marquis de Presles..Jameson Lee Pinney 
Picard E. M. Holland 
Countess de Linieres Annie Irish 
Sister Genevieve Clara Morris 
Marianne Clara Blandick 
Louise Grace George 
Henriette Margaret Illington 
La Frochard Elita Proctor Otis 


The occasion marked the reappear- 
ance, after several years, of Clara 
Morris and a great to-do was made 
over her. Except for the recital, at her 
“farewell benefit” of Lady Macbeth’s 
sleep-walking passages, the role of 
Genevieve will go down into histrionic 
history as the famous actress’s last. 
The part, by the way, was being acted 
many, many years ago—in San Fran- 


cisco—by Ella Kraigne, when she was 
married to William H. Crane, the 
Picard of the play. Lillian Lawrence, 
an Henriette of a dozen years ago, has 
also played the nun; while Henrietta 
Vaders, another player of that part, 
appeared latterly as the Countess, as 
did Kate Meek, a Marianne of bygone 
days. 

Clara Morris continued in the réle 
during the season of 1904-1905; when 
ostensibly the same company took “The 
Two Orphans” on its last tour. How- 
ever, she was not always able to ap- 
pear; and, at such times, Aphie James 
undertook her part and imitated her so 
skillfully as not to be detected as an 
understudy. Mrs. James was traveling 
with the company because Louis James 
had succeeded to the réle of Jacques 
Frochard. James O’Neill moved up 
from Pierre to the Chevalier; and 
Jameson Lee Finney from De Presles 
to Picard. Their successors were J. E. 
Dodson and Thomas Meighan, respec- 
tively. Sarah Truax was the new Hen- 
riette; Sarah. Cowell Lemoyne, the 
Countess; and Bijou Fernandez the 
Marianne. 





HE Honorable Thomas Hunting 
Mason, judge of the circuit 


court, who had long since out- 


grown his college nickname of 
“Daisy,” paused in his walk home 
from the office and stared at the bill- 
board. — 

“Jack Duncan in ‘The Gay Flap- 
doodle.’ ” He put his hands under his 
coat-tails. “Jack Duncan,” he mused. 
“Now that certainly is a coincidence! 
Why should he come back to Bow- 
den after being gone twenty years, 
just about the time I was beginning 
to think about him again?” 

Down the street came three col- 
lege boys—one the seventeen-year- 
old son of Judge Mason—shrieking 
what they thought was a song. At 
sight of the Judge they paused mo- 
mentarily and then renewed their at- 
tack on the ears of the world. Just as 
they reached him, Judge Mason held 
up his hand and they became silent, 
for the Honorable Thomas Hunting 
Mason was not only a judge, a 
prominent state politician and the 


Carles 
Aethe 


by a >pular 
#Comedian 


biggest man in Bowden, but also 
a graduate of Bowden Academy. 
Wherefore the youths gave respect- 
ful attention when he spoke. 

“Boys,’—the judge pointed to the 
theatrical advertisement announcing 
the coming of the “tremendously suc- 
cessful musical comedy with the uni- 
versally liked comedian.” “Boys, 
Jack Duncan went to Bowden Acad- 
emy twenty years ago—before any of 
you were born.” 

“Whoopee,” Thomas, Jr., more 
generally known as “Pickles,” shout- 
ed, “we'll all go to see him and wel- 
come him back to good old Bowden.” 

“Just what I was about to remark, 
my son, though not in exactly those 
words.” He looked at the youth 
thoughtfully. “Let me see; I believe 
all of you are Adas, are you not?” 
They nodded vigorously. The Adas 
were the members of the Alpha Del- 
ta Alpha secret society at Bowden 
Academy. Judge Mason also was a 
member. “That is good,” he con- 


tinued. “So am I and”—the words 
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came out slowly—‘“so is Jack Dun- 
can, comedian.” 

“Whoopee,” the boys shouted in 
unison, “we wont do a thing to him, 
oh, no, oh, no!” 

“Come home with me,”—the judge 
looked exultant—“I’ve a story to tell 
you.” 

Bowden was a typical small col- 
lege town. The life of its young peo- 
ple revolved about the Academy and 
the Torney County Seminary on the 
opposite edge of the town. The older 
people gritted their teeth and bore 
the college boys as patiently as they 
could, deeming them a necessary evil, 
if Bowden were to remain an educa- 
tional center for boys, though they 
did wish the young men would be as 
quiet and peaceable as the girls in 
the Seminary. 

Then, too, the Academy had been 
a part of Bowden for so long that all 
the men of the town either were 
graduates, ex-students whose attend- 
ance had ranged from three months 
to five years, or poor though ambi- 
tious souls who had longed to attend 
the college but were forced to be sat- 
isfied with letting their sons have the 
benefits they were deprived of. 

It is altogether probable that this 
accounted for the fact that. Charlie 
Horan, city marshal, hadn’t arrested 
more than two students in nine years 
and only reprimanded them when 
their pranks took on such a destruc- 
tive phase as to set fire to a barn or 
tear off the steeple of the court house. 
Once they blew up the jail, but Ho- 
tan shrugged his shoulders and 
looked the other way. No prisoners 
were in the jail, and besides it was a 
dilapidated frame structure too weak 
to hold a man against his will, and 
everybody thought a new jail should 
be built. 

The last arrest the marshal had 
made was three years previous to 
the return of Jack Duncan, when one 
of the seniors inadvertently stepped 


on the official corns. The careless stu- 
dent was forced to pay a fine of $1 
for disorderly conduct. The marshal 
assured the justice of the peace that 
it was disorderly even to think of 
stepping on his corns. When the stu- 
dent defended himself by stating that 
he hadn’t thought of such a thing, 
Horan crushingly replied that it was 
more disorderly to do it without 
thinking. 

“This here boyish ebullition has 
got to be stopped,” the marshal in- 
sisted, remembering that he had 
never attended the Academy but that 
his two sons were graduates. “I’m 
willing to overlook a few little things, 
but there’s limits. Yes, siree, there’s 
limits even to what a college boy can 
do in this town.” 

Arrived at his home, Judge Ma- 
son escorted the boys to his library, 
asked them to be seated and, while 
they stared apprehensively, closed 
and locked the door. He smilingly re- 
assured them when he caught sight of 
their faces. 

“Don’t be alarmed, boys—I just 
did not want to be disturbed while 
telling rather a long story.” This is 
the story: 


Jack Duncan didn’t start out in 
life with the intention of being an 
actor. He was one during his boyhood 
days, though he did not realize it. 
He was so successful that only on a 
few occasions did his mother realize 
it. These were the times when he 
was not quite enough the artist to 
deceive her, the result being a per- 
formance that wounded his feelings 
at the spot where a boy is the most 
sensitive. Sometimes the instrument 
was a switch, sometimes a slipper, 
sometimes a small, white hand. Jack 
thus early learned to respect the 
hand that rocks the cradle and to ad- 
mit that it also is capable of doing 
other things. 

Jack was an adopted child of Bow- 
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den, but when he left the Academy 
he went to Detroit to be a lawyer. 
That is to say, he rented a little space 
in a law office, bought a cheap desk, 
a pen and an inkwell and invested a 
dollar with a sign painter to have his 
name placed on the door. In time 
Jack might have become a lawyer 
with clients, instead of a simple at- 
torney-in-expectancy, but for his de- 
veloping a fondness for the theatre 
and an idea that he could become an 
actor—a tragedian. That was only 
one of the things concerning which 
Jack’s opinion had been wrong. 

Jack didn’t begin life with the 
thought of being a lawyer, either. He 
was serious minded, sober-faced, and 
studious during his first two years at 
college. In fact, so serious minded 
was he that he was undecided 
whether he should study for the min- 
istry or be an astronomer. Both 
vocations appealed strongly to him 
because of their lack of hilarity. At 
times he entertained the hazy idea 
that he might be both, so that as an 
astronomer he might study the 
heavens, while as a minister he was 
preparing to make his future home 
there. In the days of his astronomic- 
al-ministerial ambition he was very 
studious, earning the nickname of 
Grubber Jack, and eschewing all the 
frivolities that seemed to give his fel- 
low students so much joy. 

Now, Jack had for a room-mate a 
member of the Adas, who was known 
as The Daisy. The origin of the 
name is lost in obscurity. The Daisy 
respected the members of the rival 
fraternity, the Alpha Epsilon Nu, 
usually designated as the “Annies,” 
but he hated the organization. Col- 
lege boys can understand the distinc- 
tion. The Annies ran to scholarship 
while the Adas were strong on ath- 
letics. The Daisy was taken into the 
sanctuary of the Adas the week after 
he broke three records at the spring 
field meet. 
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It always had been the policy of 
the Adas to have one or two stu- 
dents in the active membership, “just 
to show they appreciated learning, 
though they were not bugs on it.” 
Also the Annies would have two or 
three athletes so they “wouldn’t get 
as unbalanced as the Adas.” When 
The Daisy, after a strenuous period of 
rushing by both fraternities, joined 
the Adas, that organization was 
woefully shy on good students, pos- 
sessing no member who had passed 
the quarterly examinations. Also the 
Annies had just taken in two 190- 
pound athletes and were overstocked. 
All of which resulted in focusing at- 
tention on Grubber Jack. 

“Jack,” said The Daisy, 
don’t you join the Adas?” 

“Huh, haven’t been asked.” 

“No!” The Daisy feigned surprise. 
“Now haven’t you? Well, say, Grub, 
what would you say if they’d ask 
you?” é 

“Tell ’em they’re too light-headed 
—run too much to beef and not 
enough to brain.” 

Whereupon ensued an argument 
that lasted through half the night, 
with The Daisy trying to convince 
Jack of the many advantages of being 
an Ada without telling him that the 
Adas wanted him. Jack eventually 
went to sleep while his room-mate 
was talking. 

The emissaries of the Annies were 
equally unsuccessful. Through the 
last half of his freshman year Grub- 
ber Jack indicated quite plainly— 
even for a boy—that he disapproved 
of secret societies for college boys 
and especially the two at Bowden, 
which made too great an effort to 
mix brain and brawn, or brawn and 
brain in unequal proportions, accord- 
ing to which fraternity he was dis- 
cussing. 

In his sophomore year, however, 
Grubber Jack outgrew some of his 
soberness. The Daisy diplomatically 
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learned that he would consider favor- 
ably an invitation to join the Adas, 
and that society graciously told him 
that his application would be given 
respectful attention and due consid- 
eration. 

“No foolishness about the initia- 
tion, though,” Jack told his room- 
mate. “That’s all child’s play and I’m 
no child. You just cut out all the 
frills—or I pull out.” 

Under ordinary conditions the 
Adas would have waxed indignant at 
the very idea of a candidate for mem- 
bership in that highly desirable and 
exclusive society presuming to dic- 
tate the terms upon which he should 
be received. But the Adas were in 
desperate need of at least one studi- 
ous member to prevent them from 
being disgraced. It was not a desir- 
able situation, but they swallowed 
their pride and quietly and gently 
and decorously initiated Jack. 

“You didn’t get it all,” The Daisy 
explained after the ceremony, “but if 
you ever slump in your studies you'll 
get a little bit more than all. Just 
keep that fact in mind. The Adas 
took you in because they wanted you 
to hold up the study end of the so- 
ciety. They are long on athletes now 
and short on students and if the only 
student in active membership doesn’t 
keep up to the mark, why the ath- 
letes will try to discover some per- 
suasive arguments to present to 
him.” 

Jack answered with an unfearing 
smile, For a few months he did bet- 
ter than his fraternity brothers had 
dared hope he might do. Then some- 
thing happened, something sudden, 
inexplicable. 

Grubber Jack became intensely in- 
terested in the other things that the 
Adas “stood for.” He reveled in ath- 
letics, he outdistanced the most dud- 
ish in the race for social honors, and 
he became the leader in the most 
boisterous expeditions in search of 
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new sensations. From a grub he was 
suddenly transformed into a butterfly 
and he flunked day after day, finally 
failing to pass any of the quarterly 
examinations, It eventually came to 
such a pass that The Daisy tried to 
coach him on his lessons. 

The climax of the tragedy came 
when Grubber Jack failed to pass any 
of the final exams. and was told he 
must remain a sophomore the follow- 
ing year. Whereupon Grubber Jack 
announced that he wouldn’t come 
back, that he was going to be a 
lawyer. In the privacy of their room 
that night, The Daisy told him in a 
hoarse voice: 

“Jack Duncan, you’ve disgraced us. 
I don’t know what you can ever do 
to make up for it. We'll be ashamed 
to face any of the Annies next year.” 

“Ah, don’t take it so hard,” Jack 
grinned, “it’s just another childish 
trouble.” 

“Childish, eh! All right, Mr. Dun- 
can. You remember what I told you 
the night you joined? Well, don’t 
forget it. That’s our promise, and 
we'll keep it. I don’t know when, or 
where, or how, but some of these 
days you're going to get a little more 
than all that’s coming to you.” 

So Grubber Jack passed out of the 
life of Bowden Academy, but not out 
of the memory of the Adas, In the 
first few years after he left the town 
he wrote occasionally to The Daisy, 
but all communication between the 
former students ceased about the 
time Jack began his stage career. 
Twenty years passed before he re- 
turned to the town. Then he came 
as the star in a musical comedy. 


When The Honorable Thomas 
Hunting Mason reached this point in 
his reminiscencing, he paused, looked 


with his judicial eyes on the three 


youths, and asked impressively: 
“You are the sons of the men who 
were active Adas twenty years ago; 
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don’t you think something should be 
done to show how Bowden and the 
Academy and the “Adas appreciate 
the success of their former resident, 
student and member?” 

“We do,” the three replied in uni- 
son. 

“And what shall the welcome be, 
and how?” Judge Mason’s eyes 
were twinkling, and they twinkled 
still more when his son replied mys- 
teriously, “That will be taken care of 
this very night when we have our 
regular meeting. Leave the details 
to us.” 

As they marched out, Judge Ma- 
son smiled broadly and murmured: 
“Well, Mr. Jack Duncan, I rather 
think you will be surprised at your 
welcome in Bowden.” 


Jack Duncan hadn’t outgrown the 
seriousness that had been his in the 
days of Grubber Jack. Off the stage 
he was as much like a comedian as 
an oyster is like a rose. He became 
funny when he made his first en- 


trance, and continued so until the 
final curtain on the performance. 
Nhen the manager told Jack he had 
decided to stop off and give one per- 
formance of the “Gay Whopdoodle” 
in Bowden, the comedian grinned. 
Whereat the manager was puzzled, 
then disturbed, and he asked appre- 
hensively, “Why, what’s the matter, 
Jack? Don’t you feel well? Anything 
wrong about Bowden?” 

“Nothing now,” the comedian an- 
swered. “I left it twenty years ago 
and maybe it has recovered. I was 
just smiling at the memory of some 
of the things that happened when I 
went to Bowden Academy.” 

“Gee,” exclaimed the manager, 
“why didn’t you tell me that before. 
That’s too good to let slip. I’ll just 
have a few extra notices run off 
about the return of the old student 
to the scene of his youthful tri- 
umphs,” 
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Again Jack grinned. “Better not do 
it, Bob. I’m hoping everybody has 
forgotten about those same youthful 
triumphs. You see, I didn’t go out in 
a blaze of glory. I carried my head 
high in the air but as a matter of fact 
I sneaked away.” 

The manager was unconvinced, but 
as Jack had an interest in the play 
he consented to let matters stand as 
they were, Duncan thought he would 
write to his old room-mate and let 
him know the treat in store, but kept 
putting it off until it was too late. So 
he made his return as quietly—so he 
thought—as he had made his depar- 
ture years previous. 

The “opera house” was packed. Be- 
cause Duncan was a former student 
of the Academy the boys had per- 
suaded the faculty to throw down the 
bars for once and all turned out to 
see the play. As Duncan peeped 
through the curtain at the pack of 
howling, shrieking boys he almost 
smiled. Lottie Dalrymple, the prima 
donna, who stood near him, was 
startled. 

“What does it mean, Jack?” she 
asked 

“Oh, just some college boys. Have- 
n’t you ever played in a college town 
before?” 

“Of course, but their noise always 
sounded impersonal. It seems differ- 
ent to-night. I thought I caught your 
name in one of their songs.” 

“I expect you did, You see, I once 
went to this school, and am a mem- 
ber of one of the Greek letter frater- 
nities.” A particularly loud outburst 
of song stopped him for a moment. 
“See, that’s the war whoop of the 
Adas.” In answer to her question- 
ing look he explained, “The Adas are 
the members of the Alpha Delta Al- 
pha society. Evidently they are pre- 
paring to initiate some one to-night. 
Childish enthusiasm, you know, Lot- 
tie.” 


z 


“Didn't you indulge when you | 
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were here?” Jack shook his head and 
she added sympathetically, “My, 
what a lot of fun you must have 
missed.” 

The audience didn’t have an op- 
portunity to decide whether the play 
was good or bad. The Academy boys 
made that decision as soon as the cur- 
tain went up, and voiced their opin- 
ion so vociferously that the others in 
the audience were forced to join in— 
or leave in order to preserve their 
sense of dignity. While the players 
realized the true value of the ap- 
plause, still it stimulated them and 
the performance went off smoothly 
and with a dash and ginger usually 
lacking at one-night-stands. 

Jack’s entrance was greeted with 
the Academy yell—the two hundred 
voices filling the small auditorium 
too full for the ears of the others. 
After his every song the yell was 
given again, When he cracked a joke 
the Adas would take up a few mo- 
ments to sing a verse of their war 
whoop. Lottie received just as much 
attention, though of a little more re- 
spectful character. 

At the close of the act Jack and 
Lottie were recalled a dozen times. 
Finally, when the cries of “Speech” 
became too insistent to be ignored, 
Jack came solemnly before the cur- 
tain. As his mouth was opening, 
Pickles Mason, sitting near the cen- 
ter of the hall, leaped to his chair, 
waved his hand and shouted: 

“Attention, ladies and gentlemen. 
Please give us your kind and consid- 
erate attention for a few moments 
while we listen to the remarks of our 
illustrious former citizen and fellow 
student.” 

Shouts of “Hear!” “Speech!” 
“Bravo!” ete. caused Pickles to 
pause. Then, before Jack could take 
advantage of the lull the boy began 
again. 

“Of our illustrious former fellow- 
student, I repeat, now a star in the 
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theatrical firmament, whose success 
has been due to native genius supple- 
mented by hard work. For, ladies and 
gentlemen, during his days at Bow- 
den Academy, Mr. Duncan displayed 
such rare prophetic instincts that he 
devoted hours every day to the study 
of astronomy so that in after years 
he would not feel a stranger in the 
position he has been called upon to 
fill, Astronomy, ladies and _ gentile- 
men, and the stage are not usually 
associated together, but—please note 
that I repeat—but, our former fellow- 
student and citizen was not an ordi- 
nary young man.” 

The audience was snickering, the 
players behind the scene were laugh- 
ing, Jack was growing more and 
more embarrassed and angry. He 
wanted to slip back but realized such 
action would spoil the play for the 
rest of the evening. Again he at- 
tempted to speak, but for the third 
time Pickles was quicker. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, 
upon behalf of our distinguished for- 
mer citizen, and because he suffers 
so from embarrassment when at- 
tempting to make a speech, I desire 
to thank you for the honor you have 
bestowed upon him, and through him 
upon us, who are members of the 
same fraternity that he joined twenty 
years ago. It shall be his desire to 
do his utmost to please you and 
amuse the members of his fraternity 
every moment of the time that he 
remains in Bowden. He is overcome 
by the warmth of his reception.” 

Pickles sat amid wild cheering. 
Jack, enraged, though outwardly 
calm, was still enough the actor to - 
admire Pickles’ art and also to realize 
that he must say something. He lift- 
ed his hand and spoke quietly: 

“My dear, good friends, our young 
friend has ‘said all that I would have 
said—and much more. He has taken 
the words out of my mouth and 
added them to many more of his 
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own—but he made a good mixture. 
Perhaps, like myself, he speaks bet- 
ter the words that another has 
thought and prepared. I thank you; 
‘we all thank you.” 

The war whoop of the Adas pur- 
sued him to his dressing-room. A 
few moments later the Honorable 
Thomas Hunting Mason came back 
to see him. Though twenty years had 
passed since their last meeting, their 
greeting, after Jack’s first exclama- 
tion of surprise, was a simple hand- 
clasp, for they had forgotten the Ada 
grip and fumbled when attempting 
to give it. Each asked and answered 
a few commonplace questions. 

From their words one would have 
supposed them either casual ac- 
quaintances, or friends who saw one 
another every day or two. Yet, in 
spite of the seeming formality, the 
two men realized that twenty years 
were little in the count of life, and 
that they were as close together as 
they had been two score years be- 
fore. When the judge arose to leave, 
he said: 

“Grub, I came back because I 
wanted to see you; but I also wanted 
to tell you to watch out for the boys 
to-night. I think they’re up to some- 
thing.” 

“It seems to me, Daisy, that 
they’ve already started it.” Jack al- 
most smiled. 

“Yes, but it’s just the starter. Bet- 
ter look out for Miss Dalrymple. She’s 
made a great hit, and I heard some 
whispers, as I was coming through 
them, about kidnaping her after the 
performance. Tutti-Frutti Graham 
has gone out to entice Charlie Ho- 
ran—you remember the marshal— 
over to the other side of town. That’s 
just a friendly little tip, Grub.” 

The second act was more boister- 
ous than the first, but the players 
‘were enjoying it as much as the au- 
dience. When the final curtain 
dropped, the college boys made a 
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rush for the stage. Jack, anticipating 
such action, had stationed five of 
their largest stage hands, armed 
with clubs, at the sides. When the 
boys saw what awaited them they re- 
tired with dignity—and safety. 

A few moments later a howling 
mob was at the stage door, calling 
for Miss Dalrymple and the rest of 
the young women in the play. The 
manager went out to talk with them. 
But they would not discuss the 
matter. 

“We want Miss Dalrymple to 
come and take supper with us,” said 
Pickles Mason, “and we'll camp 
here till she comes out. We’d just as 
soon eat supper at breakfast time 
as not.” 

“But our train leaves at six- 
thirty,” the manager protested. 

“All the more reason why you 
should ask Miss Dalrymple to 
hasten, and the others, too.” 

“But Miss Dalrymple has a hus- 
band.” 

“Send him to the hotel,” retorted 
the boys, “we are not asking for 
him.” 

“Besides,” said Pickles, “we don’t 
know she has one of those things. 
Only your word for it.” 

Jack peeped over the manager’s 
shoulder and tried to speak: 

“She has one, boys, I give you my 
word of honor, I swear—” 

“Muzzle it,” cried Slab McCarthy. 
“We know-how you keep your prom- 
ises, your oaths.” 

“Yes,” Pickles said with a sneer, 
“twenty years ago you made an oath, 
you promised something to the Adas, 
and you never kept it. Remember?” 

Jack slipped back into the shadow. 
He didn’t like the looks of triumphant 
expectancy on the faces of the boys. 
He sent one of the larger stage 
hands to take the manager’s place, 
and the two had a consultation. The 
result of this was an exploring expe- 
dition, Jack finally discovered a stair- 









A POSTPONED INITIATION 


way that led up into the flies to a 
trap-door opening onto the roof. To- 
wards the front of the building was a 
skylight opening into a hallway that 
led to the front entrance of the build- 
ing, not the auditorium. A ladder was 
let down the skylight. The coast was 
clear. All of the boys were at the 
stage door except one sentinel on 
duty at the front entrance to the au- 
ditorium, The girls were spirited out 
in this manner, 

It was midnight when Jack and the 
manager opened the stage door and 
stepped out, They felt and looked tri- 
umphant. 

“All right, boys,” said the manager, 
“you can wait here for the girls as 
long as you like. Sorry, though, that 
we cannot stay and keep you com- 
pany.” 

“Yes, we have business elsewhere,” 
said Jack. 

“And so have we,” retorted Pickles. 

Jack was seized by half a dozen 
boys. The manager started to fight, 
then to run, but stopped when told 
he was not wanted. Jack demanded 
indignantly to know the cause of 
their action. 

“Well,” Pickles patiently ex- 
plained, “we saw you sneaking the 
ladies out over the roof. That’s what 
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we thought you’d do. That was just a 
blind, you know. The fellow we 
wanted was you, Grubber Jack. We 
haven’t much time before your train 
leaves—only about six hours, but in 
that time we are going to do our best 
to give you all the initiation service 
of the Adas, from the first clear up 
to the forty-eighth degree, and we'll 
close with a new degree that has 
been evolved especially for you.” 

“Oh Lord,” Jack groaned to the 
manager, “you better go on and pray 
for me. That’s about all you can do.”. 

At six o’clock a weary, ragged, be- 
draggled figure approached the group ~ 
of actors on the station platform. At 
first glimpse they thought he was a 
tramp; then Miss Dalrymple recog- 
nized their star. From the opposite 
direction approached the Honorable 
Thomas Hunting Mason. 

“Grub,” said the Honorable 
Thomas, “how did you like that 
initiation ceremony? I fixed that up 
the day after you left Bowden.” 

“It’s great, Daisy,” and Jack actu- 
ally laughed; “I'd like to try it on 
some other wise guy.” 
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By LUCY FRANCE PIERCE 


ONE OF the newer developments in things theatrical is the erection of small theatres wherein 
&#re produced plays of the ultra-modern type, which appeal only to limited audiences. One of 
these “homes for the drama of ideas” is attractively described in this article. 


HE OPENING of the Little Thea- 
tre, the toy. playhouse just com- 
pleted in New York for Winthrop 

Ames, ex-director of the late New 
‘Theatre, adds one additional little shrine 
to the group of the world’s famous in- 
timate theatres, where the drama of 
ideas may be presented as a fairly safe 
artistic and financial venture. 

When Granville Barker, the English 
playwright and stage manager, declined 
the directorship of the defunct New 
‘Theatre—that subsidized drama-uplift- 
ing, drama-glorifying playhouse built 
by New York millionaires—he pre- 
sented as his chief objection, the size 
of the auditorium. He maintained that 
the drama of ideas, those carefully 
evolved gems of hig art, built around 
some novel motive or some startling 
new theme, those little plays on inti- 
mate topics which one may discuss only 
in discreet whispers, must of necessity 
be disclosed in intimate nooks, lest the 
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delicate essence of novelty be thinned 
to nothing in the huge, chilly mauso- 
leum of an ordinary theatre. a 


It is a “Pill-box” 


THE opening of the Little Theatre 
means that Winthrop Ames, after a for- 
lorn season of direction in a mausoleum, 
has surrendered to Granville Barker’s ~~ 
shrewd theory that “a pill, once removed 
fram the envelope which befits it, la- 
beled with its own special stamp, loses 
its meaning and its efficacy and be- 
comes something less than a dignified 
pill--an offensive drug to the innocent, 
the ingenuous, the unwary and the mere 
pleasure-seeking.” 

Mr. Ames tells us that the Little 
Theatre has been built to be the home 
of the connoisseurs of the drama. He 
hastens to explain, however, that by the 
term “home” he does not mean a re-. ~ 
treat for the aged and infirm, grown © 
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THE PILL-BOX THEATRE 


weary in the fight, with nothing left 
but battle-scarred reputations; but 
rather a rest-cure for those depressed, 
unhappy spirits, driven pessimistic in 
contemplation of popular success. 

It is not to be quite such a place as 
the Grand Guignol, in Paris, where 
three laughs and a strangulation every 
night regale the palates of fed-up boule- 
vardiers. Nor is it to be a dove-gray, 
cloistered retreat, like Miss Kingston’s 


little London play-house, in the made-' 


over strong rooms of Coutts’s Bank, in 
John Street. Nor is it to be painfully 
and stiffly classic and uncompromising, 
like the Théatre des Arts at Batignolles. 
For his model, Mr. Ames has chosen 
the Kammertheater in Berlin—the most 
famous, the most carefully appointed 
miniature theatre in Europe, with the 
single exception of the late King Ed- 
ward’s private theatre at Windsor. 


Established by Reinhardt 


THE Kammertheater was established 
a few years ago, by Max Reinhardt, 
the Belasco of Germany. It is a theatre 
de luxe, ostentatious, elegant, luxurious, 
but small, very small. Behind its per- 
fectly appointed stage and its petite 
auditorium, where every chair is sup- 
plied with a mirror, a powder-puff and 
an electric bell, which summons an at- 
tendant, there is a drawing-room fitted 
with handsome divans, where one may 
smoke and chat, and where discussion 
of the play’s intrinsic merit is frequently 
led by some new Bismarck, or some 
prince of the Empire. 

This is the kind of intimate theatre, 
which Mr. Ames proposes to found in 
America, where chosen followers of 
the best art may gather in a place which 
is a fitting environment for art. Though 
the puritanic soul of Winthrop Ames 
may balk at powder-puffs in the audi- 
torium and cigarets in the lounge, 
though he may reduce the red-lights to 
yellow ones, luxury to comfort, osten- 
tation to a mere electric sign over the 
main entrance, still the spirit of things 
artistic will be the same. 

Strictly speaking, there is no cur- 
tain and no orchestra in the Little Thea- 
tre. Such commonplace adjuncts would 
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be an affront to culture. There are no 
boxes and no balconies. At the rear 
there is a finely appointed drawing- 
room, where tea is served on request. 
As at the Kammertheater, a deep-toned, 
far-reaching gong sounds, indicating the 
beginning of the play—when the long 
velour curtains part silently and behind 
them one discovers some absorbing, 
thrilling reality being actually lived, as 
it were. 


They Seem to be Real Life 


ART in the Kammertheater is famous 
in all Europe for its perfection. There, 
little tragedies, comedies, farces are 
evolved so close to life that in a mo- 
ment they seem to become life. Not 
even the fagged brain of the most blasé 
is proof against their amazing enthrall- 
ment. The acting, too, represents the 
height of mimetic art. The spectators, 
thus taken suddenly into the midst of 
gripping, artistic perfection, sit spell- 
bound—often dazed and silent long 
after the draperies have closed again. 

There are many who maintain that 
Max Reinhardt is the greatest producer 
in the world to-day. At any rate, he is 
one of the most fearless, though he 
never sacrifices truth for the sake of 
sensational effect. The subject-matter of 
many of his “pills” would shock and 
horrify the average American. Conti- 
nental ultra-civilization observes noth- 
ing to deplore in the exposition of any 
neurotic, erotic or pathological incident. 
Anything that is true to life is analyzed 
frankly. Still, this thirst for analysis 
has infused into Teutonic drama an 
amazing vitality and power. We are ad- 
vised, however, that Mr. Ames will 
exercise more discretion than the 
Germans. 

The doyen among the intimate thea- 
tres of the world is, of course, the 
Théatre des Arts. It has much to rec- 
ommend it in the exquisite perfection 
of its acting and its scenery. Many 
of the little pieces produced have be- 
come masterpieces. But in the forty 
years of its existence, the management 
has not yet learned that the spectator’s 
comfort is an important essential to 
success. The spectator’s mind should be 
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enticed away from the crudities of the 
big world beyond by an environment 
soothing to his nerves, by physical ease 
and an atmosphere of unmistakable re- 
finement. The Thédtre des Arts lacks 
attractiveness. Again it seeks too far 
afield, wrenching the imagination with 
exotic material, concerning peoples and 


customs beyond the pale. It inclines to 


the exposition of extreme revolutionary 
ideas and this extreme policy tends to 
frighten rather than to convince. This 
radical policy Mr. Ames will avoid. 


Farces and Blood-Curdlers 


THE rival intimate theatre in Paris, 
the Grand Guignol, maintains a kind 
of poise, which has made it actually a 
place of popular entertainment, in spite 
of the offensive, if subtle, irony in its 
ecclesiastical surroundings. There every 
night, under the churchly candelabra, 
the carved angels, the great Gothic 
arches, are enacted three farces and 
three blood-curdlers. 

The farcical “pills” are sugar-coated 
and go down easily. The thrillers fre- 
quently leave a bad taste in the mouth. 
Nevertheless their popularity is amaz- 
ing. The big general public flocks there 
to gasp, rather than to think. The plots 
and atmosphere are always essentially 
French—each play is a glimpse of some 
phase of Parisian life, a continuous 
panorama of the inner heart of the 
great capital. In fact, it is Paris con- 
centrated, intensified—and frequently, 
too horrible to discuss, and not intended 
for discussion. Each little play is a flash 
of life to be promptly forgotten, if the 
shocked nervous system will permit. 


The Best of Them All 


THE best-bred and really the most 
satisfying intimate theatre for the con- 
noisseur is Gertrude Kingston’s New 
Theatre in John Street, not far from 
the great Charing Cross Station in the 
heart of London. It is a small, square 
hall, without balconies or orchestra. 
There is nothing in the arrangement of 
the gray-blue interior, no mural decora- 
tions, no noisy box-parties, to distract 
the attention of the eager spectator 


from the play. The boxes, in fact, are 
relegated to a single tier in the rear 
end of the hall, back of the seats, and 
they are scarcely noticeable, especially 
when the box-curtains are partially 
drawn together, as they frequently are 
when distinguished persons desire to 
witness a performance. 

As one enters, a young woman at a 
book stall offers a printed edition of 
the play for sale. Then the polite uni- 
formed man at the door requests every 
woman who enters to remove her hat, 
and she is not admitted to the theatre 
proper until she has done so. This rule 
is strictly enforced by the woman 
ushers, though many complain. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay, who is noted 
for her habit of quick retort, on being 
requested abruptly to remove her di- 
minutive head-gear on one occasion re- 
plied: “Yes, and where may I check my 
puffs?” The atmosphere which per- 
vades the place, however, is one of 
friendly intimacy of the most charming 
kind. Tea is served between the acts 
and after the play, and there is much 
moving-about, talk and discussion as if 
the occasion were an informal drawing- 
room function. 


A Real Success by Shaw 


MISS KINGSTON faced a bitter 
struggle to keep her theatre in existence, 
until she formed an alliance with Lillah 
McCarthy, as leading woman, and Gran- 
ville Barker, as manager. Her play 
house has now leaped to unexpected 
and amazing success, with a production 
of Bernard Shaw’s satire, “Fanny’s 
First Play,” one of the playwright’s 
greatest works and the only play of this 
satirist which has really achieved a dis- 
tinguished and financial success in Lon- 
don. Its theme concerns the emancipa- 
tion of woman, with some of its amus- 
ing and amazing results. It is written 
with such convincing humor and is so 
wholly free from malice that even 
militant suffragettes have admitted the 
satire to be an argument worthy of con- 
sideration against them. 

While Miss Kingston goes in solely 
for the play of ideas and aims at rest- 
ful simplicity, both in the atmosphere of 
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her playhouse and in the character of 
her entertainment, Winthrop Ames, on 
the other hand, has chosen seemingly 
a somewhat bolder policy. Sometimes 
he will present a comedy containing an 
idea, then again, like Reinhardt, a trag- 
edy with a thrill or a shudder, as well 
as an idea, sometimes just a laugh, and 
sometimes, perhaps, only a thrill. 

The Little Theatre seats 399 specta- 
tors and productions will last as long 
as the public shows interest, though it 
is not anticipated that the general pub- 
lic will exhibit any pronounced leaning 
toward the kind of entertainment which 
will be offered. Carefully selected and 
carefully prepared plays will be given— 
plays of genuine dramatic worth, full 
of those subtleties, which are always 
lost in a large theatre. It will serve to 
bring the thinking and serious play- 
goer into closest touch with the play 
and the performers. 

Unlike the managers of European 


' little theatres, Mr. Ames will produce 


American-made pliys as frequently as 
suitable material comes to his hand. re- 
-quiring only that 

such plays meet 

the standard of 

his house. Com- 

edy, tragedy, sa- 

tire and melo- 

drama will be \ 
equally accept- 
able. Comedy of 
manners and 
ideas will be 
given a prom- 
inent place. 
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The Little Theatre’s boasted distinc- 
tion, of being the smallest theatre in 
the United States, has been challenged 
by Miss Beatrice Herford, who con- 
structed in 1905, on the grounds of her. 
home at Wayland, Mass., a delightful 
little band-box in order to present what 
Oliver Herford calls “delicatessen” 
drama. It is called the Vokes Theatre, 
named as a tribute to the memory of 
Rosina Vokes. 

The house seats one hundred and ten 
persons, and it has all the accessories 
of a large theatre. There are upper and 
lower boxes, a petite gallery with two 
rows of seats, an imposing door-man 
and smiling young ushers in white uni- 
forms. The stage is eighteen feet wide 
and fourteen feet deep, and many suc- . 
cessful little farces and fantasies have 
been presented on its boards, chiefly 
for the benefit of the Actor’s Home 
Fund of New York. 

Miss Herford, who is an actress and 
a writer, paints all the necessary scenery 
herself and she frequently writes the 
plays. Her guest-book—an interesting 
conceit — bears 
many distin- 
guished names 
on its pages. On 
avisit made 
several years. 
ago, Ellen Ter- 
ry observed that 
Marie Antoin- 
-ette’s theatre at 
Trianon could 
not have been 
more fascinat- 
ing. 
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THE BROADWAY 
GOSSIP 


GABBY BECOMES A WHITE HOPE 


OUR troubles may come and your 
troubles may go; but Gabby’s 
troubles roll on forever. 

He does not place much dependence 
in the suggestion that it is best not to 
trouble trouble until trouble troubles 
you. On the contrary, he is one of those 
unfortunate mortals who feel they are 
not doing their full duty unless they 
get up early in the morning and walk 
out beyond the city limits to meet 
Trouble. 

Besides this, he has a well-nourished 
and ungovernable Jinx that is in con- 
stant attendance upon his person. No 
human being, not under the patronage 
of a peace-disturbing, first-class Double 
Cross, could so consistently blunder in- 
to the maze of mishaps m which the 
Robust Youth finds himself at every 
turn. If there be the slightest indica- 
tion of trouble ahead, Gabby 1s the 
Brave Lad who spies it first, edging up 


_ above the horizon. And he spies it with- 


out the aid of binoculars. As it ap- 
proaches, he walks forth and shakes 
it warmly by the hand. From that time 
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forth, this particular bunch of Trouble 
is his own individual property. 

His latest faux pas was quite the glit- 
tering pinnacle of his reverse-English 
achievements. For some reason or other, 
Gabby has become tired of qualifying 
as “Constant Reader” of the dramatic 
pages of the daily press. No more does 
he find his greatest delight in absorbing 
what the theatrical press-agents have 
succeeded in getting printed through 
the indulgence of the dramatic editors. 

Nowadays, it is the sporting pages 
that occupy his attention. And, it seems 
not without a reason. He has gone in 
for Athletics, with a capital A. 

From what I have been able to 
gather, he recently made the acquaint- 
ance of Trouble in a new form. He be- 
came chummy with a person obscurely 
known to Fistiana as The Fighting 
Actor. This gentle human is not prom- 
inently mentioned in the record books 
as having caused any upheavals in the 
ranks of those who progress by means 
of the “straight left” or the “right 
cross ;” but he is one of the “also-rans,” 
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who figure prominently in the prelim- 
inaries and at the training quarters of 
regular fighting men. 

Since the eventful day on which Gab- 
by became acquainted with this person, 
he has been an ardent admirer of the 
prowess of the Thespian Gladiator. 
Having heard hints of this new connec- 
tion, I was not at all surprised when my 
Comfortable Chum volunteered the in- 
formation, one afternoon while he and 
I were sampling the qualities of the 
wheat cakes at a certain coffee factory, 
that he was seriously thinking of join- 
ing the ranks of the White Hopes. 

“So?” I inquired. 

“Yep,” he replied. “I’ve been and 
bought myself a set of slam mittens.” 

“Slam mittens?” I repeated, vacantly. 

“A couple of pairs of five, ounce 
knuckle-dusters—you know, boxing 
gloves.” 

“Uh-hu,” I grunted. “I suppose 
you’re going out and clean up the whole 
pugilistic universe now?” 

“Just give me a listen for a minute and 
I'll let you in on a dark secret. Knock, 
the Fighting Actor—you’ve heard of 
him, haven’t you?—thinks I’ve got the 
makings of a first-class heavy-weight. 
You know me and him’s been boxing 
up at a gym’ the last couple of weeks. 
He’s going to play school teacher and 
put me wise to some of the little inside 
tricks of the game. Are you hep?” 

“I’m hep to one thing, young fellow,” 
I replied, “and that is that you’ll proba- 
bly get a little sense by the time you are 
sporting a set of Dundrearies that you 
can wrap around your ears. You’re the 
easiest mark I’ve ever known. Any boob 
that comes along can peddle you any 
old thing. You’re a big, fat joke. You 
a fighter? Don’t make me laugh.” 

“What’s ailing you?” he demanded, 
immediately developing a grouch. 

“Tt isn’t what’s ailing me, old boy,” 
I replied, gazing at him with pity. “It’s 
what is getting under your skin. 
What’s the matter with you lately, 
anyway ?” 

“Oh, sew that stuff up in a bag and 
throw it in the wagon. You don’t know 
everything. Why shouldn’t I make a 
good fighter?” : 

And without pausing for a reply, he 
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went right on and told me why he 
thought he would make a good one. 

“I’m only twenty-eight years old, 
weigh two hundred and forty pounds, 
Father Adam style, am as strong as an 
ox and have a punch in either hand 
that would topple over the Singer Build- 
ing if I could land it right.” 

“Why don’t you set that to music?” 
I suggested. “I’ll bet ten dollars to a 
pair of cotton shoe strings that this 
Knock chap has been drumming that 
bunk into your head. ‘Take my tip, Gab- 
by, and rescue yourself before some 
healthy boiler-maker stretches you out 
on your back for the count of ten.” : 

“Oh, I don’t know. I think I’ll back 
Knock’s judgment against yours when — 
it comes down to knowing a fighting 
man. You couldn’t expect a dancing 
man like you to know anything about 
it. You dubs think I’m a joke. Maybe I 
am, but I don’t think so. Why, I’ve got 
all the natural qualifications for a 
fighter—height, reach, weight, strength, 
a punch, know how to box—” 

“Yes, you’ve got everything except 
one.” 

“And what’s that?” demanded Gab- 
by, bridling like a débutante. 

“The ability to fight.” 

This rather crushed Gabby for a min- 
ute; he simply sat and glared at me, 
holding his cup of coffee in his hand, 
poised in the air, while he felt around 
in his head for something fitting in the 
way of a come-back. 

Here was something new, with a 
vengeance. -Of course I know Gabby 
has the supreme egotism that lets him 
persuade himself there is nothing under 
the sun he cannot tackle, with a good 
chance of getting away with it. I have 
seen him trying the aviation game, even 
watched him flounder painfully through 
an attempt to make the public believe 
he was an actor—to say nothing of 
numerous other lines of polite endeavor 
—but that Broadway’s Baby Boy was 
seriously contemplating a career in the 
squared circle was beyond me. 

The great difficulty with Gabby is that 
you cannot talk or argue him into any 
point of view except his own. Once 
that round head of his contains an idea, 
it is there just as firmly as though - 
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surrounded with cement. He has been 
bumped so hard and so often, in trying 
to figure out some simple means where- 
by he can make the world support 
him in the style to which he never has 
been accustomed, that nothing dismays 
him. One half of the energy he displays 
in trying to evade work, applied to 
something worth while, would make a 
real fellow out of him. But his ‘motto 
is: “Steven Brodie took a chance and 
got away with it. I’ll try anything once.” 

Therefore, when he proceeded to try 
to dazzle me with a recital of his newest 
intended adventure, I listened from 
‘force of habit, with considerable in- 
terest. 

He launched off into an enthusiastic 
lecture on what the man who won the 
championship of the world back to the 
white race might expect to accomplish. 

“Why, he can clean up a million dol- 
lars in coin. He’ll be able to get a purse 
of a hundred thousand dollars alone. 
And there’s the moving pictures to fig- 
ure on. Why, man alive,” he exclaimed, 
“there’s no limit to it. Somebody’ll 
have to be the champion—why not me?” 

“Yes, but you’re not the sort of a 
gink to pull off anything like this,” I 
reminded him. “Your ability doesn’t 
lie in the boxing game. You are a son 
of rest. Think it over, Gabby, while 
you’ve got time.” 

“Now don’t you go and get all tangled 
up with the idea that I don’t’ know 
what I’m about. I’ve tried myself out 
with seven or eight big tramps, and I’ve 
made them all look like suckers. Knock 
says I’m the real lemon candy boy—that 
there’s class sticking out all over me. 
And he knows a boxer when he sees 
one—he’s met the best men in his class. 

“Yes, I suppose he’s met them,” I ad- 
mitted, “but the big point is, did he 
ever whip anybody? Seems to me 
every time I happen to see his name in 
the list of ‘Other Bouts’ he’s been sent 
away on a ten-second sleep by some 
husky young fellow.” 

“Now what are you talking about,” 
heatedly exclaimed Gabby, “going on 
like that? Why, Knock put Young Mc- 
Gurk out last Thursday night up at 
the Firemen’s social! Why, that boy is 
so good that he doesn’t get a chance to 
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box. All the others are afraid of him. 
He has to pull and stall every time he 
gets a bout—if he boxed at top speed 
he’d make the other fellow look as 
though he were standing still.” 

“T suppose he’s just about as good a 
boxer as he was an actor.” 

“Oh, he wasn’t such a bad actor, at 
that—but on account of jealousy and 
not having a pull, it made him dis- 
couraged; so he took up the boxing 
game.” 

“All right,” I remarked, walking over 
to the cashier to pay my check, “we'll 
let it go at that.” 

Gabby adroitly slipped his check in 
with mine and suggested that he had 
changed his clothes and had forgotten 
to transfer his wallet to the suit he had 
on. I paid for the both of us. 

We reached the sidewalk and link- 
ing my arm in his, Gabby started me up 
Broadway. 

“Come on up to the gym’ and see me 
work out.” 

The idea didn’t seem to be half bad. 

“Then you'll be able to get a line on 
me yourself,” he went on, as if en- 
couraging me to go with him. 

“All right ; let’s hop a car.” 

We boarded a Broadway car and 
rode up to 46th street. Gabby steered me 
into a gymnasium run by a well known 
ex-boxer, who now spent his time re- 
ducing the waist lines of rotund mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, or ad- 
ding a pound or two of solid matter to 
the frames of the members of the same 
line of business, who seemed to require 
building up. In the gymnasium we were 
greeted by a chap about twenty-three 
years of age, whom Gabby took pains 
to introduce to me as Mr. Knock, his 
friend and adviser. 

“I’m glad tuh meet yuh,” remarked 
Mr. Knock, extending a paw, all knot- 
ted and gnarled, and about the size of 
a small Westphalia ham. “Any friend 
of Mr. Gabb’s is a friend o’ mine.” 

I took the proffered hand and mur- 
mured that I was likewise almost suf- 
focated with delight at meeting with 
my friend Gabby’s mentor. 

“Mr. Knock,” said Gabby, “my friend 
has come up to.see me go through a few 
stunts. He don’t think I’m much pump- 
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kins at the boxing game, so I thought 
we'd do a little work and put him wise 
to the fact that I’m there.” 

“Sure you’re there,” warmly replied 
Mr. Knock. “Why this boy,” went on 
the quarrelsome actor, turning to me, 
“has the best chance of any of these 
White Hope birds to cop off the big belt 
and sew up a fortune that’ll make John 
D. look like a child in arms when it 
comes down to gathering in the kale.” 

“I’m very glad to hear you say so,” I 
commented politely, not daring to ex- 
press my real sentiments. 

Gabby advised Knock and myself 
that he would run along and get into 
his fighting togs. As he faded from view 
through the door leading, as I supposed, 
to the locker room, Mr. Knock turned 
to me and whispered: 

“Now, I want to put yuh wise. This 
boy’s just a fine healthy youngster 
with a kick in either mitt that’ll knock 
your eye out. But he’s terrible raw and 
needs a lot of schooling before he’s 
ripe for the big doings. I just thought 
I'd tell yuh this, so’s you wouldn’t ex- 
pect too much from him.” 

“Then ‘he doesn’t know much about 
boxing?” I demanded, smelling a 
mouse. 

“Oh, he knows enough to keep out 
of his own way, but he aint no Jim 
Corbett. But give him a chance and he’ll 
learn. Yuh see, he engaged me to teach 
him the inside stuff, the fancy stunts—” 

“Oh, so he engaged you? He’s paying 
you for coaching him?” 

Mr. Knock looked at me with a very 
painful expression. 

“Yuh don’t think I’ve adopted him 
for love, do yuh?” he demanded. “This 
is my business.” 

“I think I get you, Mr. Knock. I un- 
derstood that Gabby was such a whirl- 
wind that you fellows were simply 
falling over yourselves to take him in 
hand and polish off a few rough spots 
and make him the most dazzling pugilist 
of modern times.” 

Mr. Knock looked at me again. There 
seemed to be some doubt in his mind 
as to whether or not I was kidding him. 
But before he had an opportunity to say 
anything in reply, Gabby ambled back. 
I believe I have already discussed Gab- 
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by’s appearance in a gymnasium suit. 
Well, if anything, at this time he was 
more of a joke than ever. He had added 
quite a few pounds to his gross tonnage, 
while his girth, at all times generous, 
was now one of the seven wonders of 
the world. But he was all smiles as he 
playfully galloped up to us. 

“There yuh are,” remarked Mr. 
Knock, giving him a playful dig in the 
region of his floating ribs. “Why yuh 
look better every day.” 

The short arm punch had taken Gab- 
by’s wind away, so that he was unable 
properly to reply to the sentiments of 
his instructor. Knock, and Gabby, at his 
suggestion, slipped on boxing gloves 
and Knock called time. Gabby squared 
off in the regulation style of the boxer. 
Knock feinted once or twice, while the 
Big Boy’s hands waved rather aim- 
lessly through the air, as if he didn’t 
have very much idea as to where the 
boxing master was going to land. 

“Why don’t you lead with your left,” 
remarked Mr. Knock, as he blocked an 
attempted right cross from Gabby, and 
countered with an open glove slap on 
that obese gentleman’s diaphragm. Gab- 
by merely grunted, set his teeth and 
slashed out—missing the instructor by 
about two feet. He had great difficulty 
in retaining his balance, but just man- 
aged to do so. 

“That’s the boy, keep working all the 
time,” encouraged Knock, stepping in 
close and bringing his left glove up 
rather hard against the Hippo’s jaw. 
Gabby became real mad at this, and - 
lunged out with more force than grace. 
By a lucky chance, his right hand man- 
aged to connect with the top of Mr. 
Knock’s head, causing that gentleman 
to assume a very groggy appearance, 
and thereby encouraging my friend to 
proceed to further efforts. 

Gabby, feeling that he was distin- 
guishing himself, took occasion to cast 
a glance in my direction and smile. 
While his head was turned, Mr. Knock, 
none too gently, tapped him on the nose 
with a left jab that caused my old pal’s 
eyes to water profusely. Then, satisfied 
that Gabby would become bepress 
if hit too frequently, Knock thereafter 
did nothing but block every punch that 
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the fattish gentleman endeavored to 
shoot over. As it was, Gabby did man- 
age to connect three or four times on 
Knock’s forearms or shoulders. When 
these punches accidentally did reach 
Knock, that wily athlete would assume 
an air of being badly hurt, whereat Gab- 
by would redouble his efforts and whale 
away with all the grace and finish of 
a cow. 

This kept up, for perhaps four min- 
utes, by which time Gabby was puffing 
and blowing like a whale coming up for 
air. Knock thereupon declared that he 
had had enough, that Gabby was too 
strong for him, and that he was getting 
better by the minute. 

“Another month,” exclaimed Knock, 
apparently nursing a sore nose, “and 
there'll be no standing up in front of 
you. You’ve got a punch like a trip- 
hammer. Boy, you’re a comer.” 

I said nothing, but watched the two 
of them go to the locker room to as- 
sume their street clothes. But I did a 
lot of thinking. I determined, if pos- 
sible, to dissuade him from seriously 
thinking of adopting the prize-ring as a 
profession. Gabby soon rejoined me and 
bidding good-by to Knock, we left. 

I had made up my mind that I would 
' have absolutely nothing to say to Gabby 
on the subject of his recent demonstra- 
tion, knowing that he would not remain 
long quiet. Sure enough, after we had 


- walked about half a block toward 


Broadway, he broke the ice. 

“Well, aint you got nothing to say. 
How did it strike you?” 

I looked at him, with a half smile on 
my face. 

“Come on, let’s have it,” blurted 
Gabby, becoming angry. 

“Well, Gabby, if you must know, 

I’m surprised at your lack of intelli- 
gence. Why, don’t you know that chap 
is merely making a monkey out of you? 
He told me you had engaged him to in- 
struct you. Is this so?” 
_ “Yes,” sheepishly replied Gabby. 
“You see, I aint giving him nothing 
yet, but he’s to share in what I get 
from fights.” 


don’t think he’s making a monkey out 
of you? Why, he could have killed you 
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any time he wanted to; he didn’t half 
try to land.” : 

“Oh, and is that so!” heatedly re- 
marked Gabby, as we reached the cor- 
ner. “Well, then that’s where you’re 
off the dope. He tried as hard as he 
could to connect, but I blocked nearly 
all of them.” 

“Yes, you blocked them—with your 
face,” I replied. 


The next day I did not see him, nor 
for three or four days afterward. One 
morning, coming down in the subway, 
I was glancing through the sporting 
page of my newspaper and saw a notice 
to the effect that at Tom McGill’s 
American Sporting Club, on the fol- 
lowing night, a new White Hope in the 
person of the American Hercules, 
Young Gabby, would make his first 
eastern appearance in a four-round bout 
with the undefeated Al Balzer, a well 
known White Hope, who had flattened 
out all his opponents in jig time. 

I whistled. I had seen this fellow 
Balzer box, and I knew that he was one 
of those tender, human battering rams, 
with a punch like a pile-driver. I en- 
deavored to reach Gabby by telephone, 
in order to make one last effort to call 
off the battle. I was unable to do so, 
and I then determined I would blow 
myself to a ringside seat and see my 
misguided boob get his. 


When I reached the club house, I 


looked up Tom McGill, with whom I 
had a paying acquaintance, and tried 
to show him that he should not permit 
my misguided friend to box. 

“Nix on that,” courteously replied 
Tom. “He’s of age and if the doctor 
passes him, why I'll let him box. I aint 
running no kindergarten fer babies. If 
he can’t fight, that’s his lookout. He 
aint my champion.” 

Seeing that it was useless, I took my 
seat and waited, nervously, I must ad- 
mit, for the appearance of Gabby in 
his new réle, I didn’t have a very long 
time to wait. They first put on a pre- 
liminary between two spider-legged 


. kids, who pranced and slapped each 
“Oh, I see,” I remarked, “Then you : 


other for four rounds, without either 
winning any decided advantage. 












As these two youngsters finished, - 
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Patsy Bailey, the referee, held up his 
hand for silence. 

“Gentlemen. The next bout will be a 
special four-round exhibition between 
*Al Balzer, whom you have seen at this 
club before, and Young Gabby, a new 
White Hope. Reports speak well of this 
new man and we expect the guests of 
the club will see a first class exhibi- 
tion.” 

Patsy’s oration was followed closely 
by the appearance of Balzer. He was 
just as unprepossessing as when I had 
seen him before, and acknowledged the 
scattering cheering with a wave of his 
bandaged hand. 

Then, to a craning of necks, Gabby 
floated into view, with a retinue of sec- 
onds and advisers, Mr. Knock was right 
in back of his White Hope. Gabby was 

' swathed in a green and pink dressing- 
gown, that was loud enough to put 
the kibosh on any fighter, no matter 
how good. 

Little time was lost in preliminaries. 
When Gabby threw off his gown, there 
was a scream of merriment from the 
members present. I had to laugh my- 
self. Compared to the clean-cut, rangy 
Balzer, trained to the hour, Gabby 
looked like an overfed hippopotamus. 
He had taken off possibly fifteen pounds 
in the couple of weeks he had trained, 
but was still carrying a great deal of 
excess baggage. 

But, when they squared off, the dif- 
ference was more marked. Balzer took 
one look at Gabby’s mid-section and 
then started out to finish up his day’s 
work as quickly as possible. Seeing him 
coming, Gabby swung wildly, but 
failed to come any closer to the anato- 
my of his opponent than two and one- 
half feet, guessed distance. The effort 
he made in attempting to land, swung 
him clear off his balance, and he fell 
into the arms of the referee, who, try 
as he might, was unable to get clear of 
the human truck as he swayed around. 

The referee and Gabby both took a 
fine young dive to the“floor, while Mr. 
Balzer was so amused that he put his 
glove up to his mouth and started to 
laugh. The referee, with his refereeing 
ability unimpaired by reason of his in- 
voluntary Brodie, began counting over 
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Gabby, as they both sat on the floor of 
the ring. He reached the count of 
“nine” before the stout gladiator man- 
aged to regain his feet. Gabby was 
clearly amazed that he had failed to 
completely shatter Mr. Balzer with his 
swing, and gazed at that confident ath- 
lete with a look of intense astonish- 
ment, not to say chagrin. 

But he was not to have very many 
minutes left in which to think of his 
failure. Urged on by the cries and 
hoots of the crowd, Gabby became very 
much excited and started rushing mad- 
ly after his opponent—who nimbly side- 
stepped the robust tenor’s efforts. 

The round had gone about one half, 
and my poor, deluded chum had suc- 
ceeded in doing nothing but hit the 
ropes about four times, the referee 
three times in the back and once in the 
chest, and his opponent not at all. The 
crowd was in high good humor. This 
was a treat for them. Never had a 
fighting crowd had such a fine specimen 
of the citrous fruit displayed for their 
delectation. 

Mr. Balzer, too, had evidently de- 
cided that inasmuch as Gabby was un- 
able to hurt him and seemed such ahelp- 
less gink, he would be merciful. So, in- 
stead of ending the hippodrome at once, 
he began playing with his man. He would 
feint Gabby into a bow-knot, and then, 
when the valiant aspirant would have 
his hands and arms hopelessly crossed, 
in an endeavor to block the punches 
that he imagined were coming, Balzer 
would sneak around in back of him 
and clout him a resounding open-glove 
slap across the shoulders. Whereat 
Gabby would be much amazed, and 
once more make a terrific rush, only to 
discover that Balzar had. side-stepped 
him again. You all have probably seen 
a person a little on the wrong side of 
the sobriety ledger trying to steer a 
straight course. Well, Gabby resembled 
nothing quite so much as an individual 
in that condition. 

About a half minute before the end 
of the first round, Gabby beginning to 
realize that he was making a first-class 
exhibition of himself, got it into his 
thick head that he would have to do 
something and do it pretty quick. 
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So, without more ado, and forgetting 
all he had ever learned, or thought 
he learned from: Knock, who was sit- 
ting in the corner laughing at the exhi- 
bition his Nonpareil was putting up, 
Gabby made one particularly wild rush 
at Balzer. He was mad—there could be 
no doubt of that. But it didn’t do him a 
bit of good, for Balzer, as per schedule, 
again side-stepped, and—lo and be- 
hold!—my friend, the budding White 
Hope, headed straight for the ropes. 
This time the strands failed to keep 
him in the arena. He struck the sec- 
ond rope, slid through as gracefully 
as a block of granite falling from a der- 
rick, and landed head first in a ringside 
box, with his top-piece and shoulders 
reposing on the silk hat of a gentleman 
of distinctive bearing. His pudgy legs 
and generous feet were waving help- 
lessly in the air. Just then the bell rang, 
announcing the end of the round. 

The united efforts of Gabby’s sec- 
onds, myself, and the four gentlemen in 
the box which Gabby had invaded, 
finally managed to place Gabby right 
side up. We led him to his corner, but 
the refused to take his chair for the 
second round. 

The referee came over and Knock 
whispered to him, after a short con- 
sultation with Gabby. Patsy walked to 
the center of the ring, and holding up 
his hand, managed to subdue the torrent 
-of laughter that was sweeping over the 
house. 


“Gentlemen: Young Gabby wishesme 
to announce that he has broken his neck, 
or his back, or his head—he isn’t quite 
sure which—but he will be unable to 
continue. He challenges Balzer to a re- 
turn match in three weeks. He also says 
that if he hadn’t hurt his hand in train- 
ing he would have put up a better ex- 
hibition.” 

Leaving the crowd of sporting men 
to gloat over the performance and dis- 
cuss it while awaiting the next bout, I 
made my way to the dressing room. 
The stout youth, puffing and blowing 
still, was sitting disconsolately on a ~ 
backless chair, while Knock and his ‘7 
other seconds: were undressing him 
preparatory to a rub-down. 

As they placed him on the table, I 
asked him: 

“Well, Swell-Heado, are you cured? 
Do you still think you’re a coming won- 
der with the padded mitts ?” 

He refused to answer, and only © 
emitted a groan as Knock dug his fin- 7 
gers into a tender spot. 

I sat around until he was dressed, 
and then went down to the treasurer’s 
office to get his money. That indi- 
vidual looked at him in stony silence. ‘ 

“There’s nothing comin’ to you. We © 
don’t pay quitters. Beat it.” 3 


And we did. I led my larded friend | 
down to the club, filled him with a good 
meal, and got his promise to forget the 
fighting business. 





A “HUMAN DOCUMENT” OF STAGE LIFE 


USTIN CRAIG stood in erect dis- 
approval, silently studying the in- 
scription of each letter. Of lav- 

ender stationery he was ever suspi- 
ciois; of lavender stationery giving 
forth a strong lilac fragrance he was at 
once and unequivocally positive in his 
estimation of the probable contents. He 
knew he was either being asked if he 
were a married man, or told, raptur- 
ously, if inelegantly, how “perfectly 
beautiful” he made love in the second 
act. He knew the ways of the “matinée 
girl”—her choice English, her lavender 
stationery and her lilac perfumery! 

He had broken himself of the habit 
of tearing up letters before opening 
them, so he tossed the tinted, scented 
missive to his rude dressing-table. He 
turned his attention to the other—a 
white, thin, severely plain communica- 
tion. The feminine hand was the first 
thing that smote him, for he could al- 
most detect the feminine hand with his 
eyes closed. But there was something 
about the writing, a certain stability 
and directness, that impressed him. 


At that moment, passing the half- 
open door of the leading man’s dress- 
ing-room, Tom Wescott, “character” 
man, caught sight of the stalwart figure 
within. He noted the cold set of the 
shoulders, the frown of sharp annoy- 
ance. Then his gaze dropped to the 
white slip of letter, and over his round 
face spread an expression of mis- 
chievous mirth. 

“What! More?” he called, his voice 
rising in a crescendo of horrified in- 
credulity. “Oh, terrible, terrible!” 

Austin Craig looked up, walked 
slowly to the door and closed it care- 
fully. In his own especial sphere, Tom 
was not a bad fellow. His only weak- 
ness—or drawback—lay in a desire to 
scintillate in brilliant and humorous 
observation, a desire laudable enough, 
but in Tom’s case—disastrous. But 
what impressed the leading man more 
than anything else was the fact that this 
creditable Thespian—at heart a most 
likable and companionable fellow— 
could see material for a jest in the 
tragedy of a “mash note.” 
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For to Austin Craig nothing on earth 
was so detestable as letters from 
strange young women. Most of these 
were so boldly frank, so startlingly per- 
sonal, that he often wondered as to the 
writer's sanity. Once or twice he had 
written a sage note in reply, speaking 
in a vein of fatherly advice. More often 
he had addressed a few sharp remarks, 
which were supposed to cure for all 
time the writer’s tendency toward pro- 
miscuous correspondence. But al- 
Ways, and at every place he stopped— 
town, city, one-night stand, “jumping- 
off place”—he had found from two to 
ten letters awaiting his perusal. To- 
night he had found two. 

He tore a thin edge from one end of 
the white envclope and drew forth a 
single sheet of cheap, glazed note- 
paper. This he unfolded and slowly 

ead: 


Dear Mr. Cratc: 

I have never seen you act, but I have 
heard of you. I am going to see you to- 
night. Dear Mr. Craig, could you not 
come and visit me to-morrow? No other 
actor who comes to this town would I 
ask this favor of, but you are so fine, so 
manly, so splendid, I am sure you will 
do it. I want to talk with you—about 
something personal. Come _ to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock, for I know you 
leave town early. 

Very hopefully yours, 
(Miss) Lucy Watsrs. 
719 Dayton Avenue. 


Craig was engaged in the second 
bitter perusal of this naive and disap- 
pointing intelligence, when the door of 
the dressing-room suddenly opened and 
some one entered, He looked up to ob- 
serve a frown of concern on the usually 
unperturbed features of Tom Wescott. 

“Say, old man, you haven’t seen my 
- make-up box, have you?” The new- 
comer, without a word of apology, 
walked unrestrainedly to the primitive 
dressing-table and let his eyes briefly 
scan it. “What’s this?” He picked up a 
black japanned-tin box. “A. C.—nope, 
that’s yours.” He turned round and it 
was difficult to determine whether he 
was in earnest, for the concern sud- 
denly left his face. “I never heard of 
you doing a trick like that, so I thought 
I’d come to you first.” 


Craig regarded him coldly. 

“I wish,” he said measuredly, “you’d 
try your so-called humor on some one 
else, Tom.” His voice lowered plain- 
tively. “I never did anything to you.” 

“Then I must have left it in Hamilton 
last night,” continued the other, blithely 
ignoring any implied insult. “Just my 
misfortune. Of course, with your per- 
mission, you know what that means. 
Now if I’d be a nuisance in any way, or 
bother you—” He was about to play 
the apologetic intruder, and with the 
obvious insincerity common to the part, 
when his eyes suddenly caught on the 
opened letter in Craig’s hand. “Oh! I 
beg your pardon!” 

Craig still fixed him with cold dis- : 
approbation. 

“T presume it would be too much of 
an impertinence were I to inquire— 
what she said?” 

Without a word Craig turned to a 
long, loose, apron-like garment hung 
up in one corner of the room. 

“Oh, come—be a good fellow—” 

Suddenly Craig wheeled round, 

“Tom,” he said, with deep earnest- 
ness, “you have shown a more or less 
flippant interest in these sort of letters. 
Pll tell you what I'll do—I am going 
to test you. I am going to ask you to 
read this and tell me what you would 
do if you were in my place.” 

The “character” man was vaguely 
suspicious, yet he accepted the prof- 
fered letter with a nod. Craig moved 
to the dressing-table where lay the lav- 
ender envelope. He picked it up, opened 
it, glanced at the signature, failed to 
identify it—and promptly divided the 
delicately feminine handwriting in four 
equal parts. 


At length Tom looked up. 

“Why, there’s only one thing to do, 
of course,” he said, his face wreathed 
in a smile. “Listen to this.” He read 
with some uncertainty—‘ ‘I want to 
talk with you—about something per- 
sonal.’ That means a proposal. You 
ought to accommodate the lady by all 
means.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” quietly 
agreed Craig. “I’m going.” 

“Going!” 
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“I said ‘going,’” calmly repeated 
Craig. “Any objections?” 

The surprise manifested by the 
“character” man was plainly unfeigned. 

“Tom,” said Crafg gravely, “you 
don’t deserve this, but let me tell you 
something: What I am going to do is 
this: I feel that a good, stiff talk, stat- 
ing plainly what actors think of these 
sort of letters, would be about the best 
possible remedy in an individual case. 
And I feel I owe it to the community, 
out of consideration of 
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GMMR 
casual inquiries that 719 was well on 
the outskirts of the town. It meant a 
walk of about a mile and a quarter, 

He dressed that morning with ex- 
ceptional care. He was to perform an 
unwelcome duty and he knew the value 
of creating at the outset a favorable 
impression. His words in that event 
would carry double their ordinary 
weight. He selected as his color scheme 
dark brown—suit, shoes, gloves, scarf.. 
As a concession to what he regarded as 

small-town taste, he un- 





the large number of let- 
ters I receive, to trouble 
myself every now and 
then in some particular 
fnstance. Here is a case 
typical in every way. 
After I get through 
with this young woman, 
I shall talk with her 
mother. After I get 
through with her, I shall 
talk with the father. 
After I get through 
with him—” 

“Hold on!” gravely in- 
terrupted Tom. “You're 
approaching the servant 
girl.” 

“My dear fellow,” 
smilingly returned 
Craig, “I beg your par- 
don!” He bowed low. “I 
beg your pardon!” 





Clarkesburg was a 


‘EVERY DAY I PRACTISED 
RECITING ” 


covered from  some- 
where in his costume 
trunk a tan English 
derby. 

It was an old-fash- 
ioned rambling  struc- 
ture, 719. It seemed to 
Craig too large, out of 
proportion with the 
houses of the rest of the 
block, and, as a conse- 
quence somehow , weak 
with discouragement 
and old age and careless 
of its appearance. He 
noted, however, as he 
ascended the front steps, 
that the window cur- 
tains were white and 
neat; he noted also the 
lawn, devoid of autumn 
leaves; and he was so 
impressed with the pol- 
ish radiating from the 
round brass knocker 








small, contented, semi- 

tural town, with a boasted population 
of twenty thousand and a countable one 
of about twelve, Its streets were wide 
and shady, its houses well set ‘back 
among spacious lawns. Dayton Ave- 
nue, Craig learned, was the thorough- 
fare whereon to dwell, counted as a 
badge of respect in the community. 
Nearest the mildly thriving business 
quarter, came the homes of the bankers, 
manufacturers, rich professional peo- 
ple; retired business men. Then, as the 
avenue sought the more open country, 
the grandeur and size of the houses 
diminished, till, approaching the “city 
limits,” the dignified splendor of the 
street was lost. Craig had learned from 


that he hesitated .a mo- 
ment before placing his gloved hand 
to it. a 

He heard within the house the an- 
swering clang. Consulting his watch, 
he saw it was five minutes of ten. 

The woman who opened the door 
was so different from what he had ex- 
pected, that a slight shock of surprise 
wafted through him. She stared at him 
a moment and he stared back, making . 
no effort to help her with a word of 
explanation. Then she spoke, and it 
required his whole professional train- 
ing to maintain an air of calm com- 
posure: - 

“Mr. Craig! Well, I do declare! I 
could hardly hope—Come right in, sir; 
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come right in. I’ll take your hat—thank 
you!—and hang it right here. I can 
hardly believe— We'll go right into 
the parlor. Isn’t this just the most won- 
derful weather? Clarkesburg’s falls 
are the talk of the State!” 

Craig entered with heavy dignity. He 
handed to his profuse and enraptured 
hostess his hat and bowed with chilling 
politeness. He was trying to determine 
to himself the exact station in the 
household this curious being possessed. 
He made his way into the immense, 
overlarge, red-plush parlor and looked 
around with patronizing curiosity. He 
had not spoken since his entrance. 

“Miss Lucy Waters, please,” he said, 
meaning of course the other’s dismissal, 
and conveying to her the purpose of 
his errand. 

“Of course; of course—that’s me!” 
joyously beamed the little woman. She 
followed him into the parlor with an 
€cstatic smile. “Just sit right down in 
that sizable patent-rocker’”—she indi- 
cated a_ tidy-embellished, red-plush 
chair of mammoth proportions—“I 
want you to be real comfortable and 
home-like. I want to talk with you as I 
would with an old friend. And I am 
going to start right in, Mr. Craig, and 
tell you everything.” 

Then Craig learned of the caprice 
Fate had played him. Miss Lucy 
Waters was a spinster. She was small, 
sharp-featured, smiling and kindly. In 
age, in the meaning phrase of the day, 
she was “older than she used to be;” 
and she had been—well, never mind. 
And of course there was but one de- 
sire foré which she longed with all the 
passionate zeal of the soul-starved 
middle-aged woman. You have guessed 
it. Craig was less hasty in forming an 
opinion. Miss Lucy Waters desired to 
be an actress! 

“An actress?” repeated Craig, his 
eyebrows uplifted in a dubious question. 
“An actress?” And he stared at her 
with frank significance. 

“Oh, I know I’m not young or good- 
looking or anything like that; but let 
me tell things in my own way. I have 
‘wanted to be an actress for twenty-five 
- years. I have thought of it, dreamed of 
it, sat up nights thinking of it, washed 


clothes thinking of it—for twenty-five 
years. The thought of being able to 
stand before people, making them laugh 
and cry, making them clap their hands, 
making them love you, adore you, 
i-idealize you— Oh, Mr. Craig, you 
will help me, wont you?” ; 

Craig looked at her, astounded. She 
seemed so hopeful and in earnest. “My 
dear, good woman,” he said, “if I 
wanted to help you I couldn’t. I am 
powerless.” 


“Powerless?” The word seemed so | 


final, so hope-crushing. 

Craig nodded. “Actresses make them- 
selves.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“I know, but—but couldn’t you— 
You could hear me recite—” 

Craig started to laugh, then checked ~ 
himself. He had caught the startled ~~ 
expression on the other’s face. “Ex- | 
cuse me,” he said. “You mentioned 7 
wanting to be an actress for twenty-five 7 
years. Have you never tried ?” | 

But now the woman had experienced © 


her first shock, her first dash of cold ¥ 


water in his attempted laugh. She stared 7 
at him with solemn eyes, as if specu- 7 


lating on the amount of confidence she ~ 


could place in him. Evidently his sober % 
countenance reassured her, for she 
started in once more, although now 
there was timorous restraint in her | 
voice. a 
“Mr. Craig, do you mind if I tell you © 
something? Do you mind if I tell you | 
a story, from beginning to end, so that 7 
you may know everything? That’s why ~ 
I sent for you, to tell you a story. And | 
then maybe— But you wont mind?” |= 

Craig seemed to wonder a moment. ~ 
“Well, no,” he said, though somewhat = 
doubtfully. 4 
- The old confidence returned. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t. I knew you | 
would be interested, and so I said to = 
myself, ‘Lucy Waters,’ I said, ‘invite 7 
Mr. Craig to your house and tell © 
him everything and he will help you.’ © 
And so that’s how I come to write that 
note, but afterwards I wasn’t sure but 
what maybe you couldn’t come. I 
thought—” 4 

“But the story,” mildly interposed — 
Craig. 
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“Oh, yes—the story! Sometimes 
when I get talking I get off my subject, 
but not very often when I’m talking of 
the stage. And then for the privilege of 
talking to you—But excuse me—excuse 
me.” She leaned forward eagerly, her 
cheeks pink with excitement, in her 
eyes the reminiscence of a wonderful, 
glorious youth. Then, after a moment 
she began speaking: 

“When I was a little girl my mother 
was always ailing, and when I was 
nineteen years old she died. I had two 
younger brothers—eight and ten—and 
of course I‘couldn’t 
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reciting and whenever I could I read of 
plays and actors. I didn’t see many, be- . 
cause—we didn’t have much spare mon- 
ey. Besides, I could read nights to 
Father; he enjoyed Shakespeare won- 
derful and it helped me—helped my 
voice and study of different roles. The 
boys had both got married. We were all 
alone. And if I was to go and leave him 
—a lonely old man to this big house— 
Well, I just couldn’t, Mr. Craig, I just ° 
couldn’t!” 
“I see,” murmured Craig thought- 
fully. Then Miss Waters continued: 
“Then he _ got 





leave them. So 
I kept house—this 
big house—for my 
father and broth- 
ers, for ten years. 
But I was always 
thinking of the 
stage—of New 
York where I was 
going—to a dra- 
matic school. The 
money was. all 
faved up.” 

“Yes?” said 
Craig, as she 
paused momenta- 
ily. 

. “At about the 
time I was ready 
to go my oldest 
brother got into 
some money 





“I SEE MY PLACE IS WITH ORVIE’S 
CHILDREN”’ 


sick and after that 
I never really 
minded the wait- 
ing. I felt that I 
would be all the 
better actress, for 
taking care of him. 
I read somewhere 
that to be a good 
actress, you must 
understand real 
. suffering. And I 
was with him 
’most all the time 
—eight years ago, 
last August, it 
was, he got his 
first -stroke. And 
of course I did 
everything I could 
for him—tried to 
make him get well 








trouble—he had to 
go to work. I never asked the particu- 
lars, but five hundred dollars was need- 
ed—all I had. I have always thanked 
goodness I had it and I gave it to him 
without a word. My father prom- 
ised me in two years he would have it 
Saved again”’—she shook her head— 
“but he was beginning to fail, his prac- 
tice was beginning to fall away, it was 
all we could do to keep getting along.” 
She shook her head again, with a cer- 
tain kindly wistfulness. “We never 
saved it.” 
' “Yes?” said Craig inquiringly. 
“Well, I gave up thinking of New 
York and of wondering things about 
the dramatic school. I kept on with the 
housework. But every day I practiced 


even right up to 
the end. But he wanted to die, said he 
was tired of chaining me down. Last 
April the end came. And what do you 
think his last words were, the very last 
words he spoke?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” 
Craig. 

“ ‘Lucy, perhaps it isn’t too late. Per- 
haps it isn’t too late.’ ” 

For so long associated with the false 
emotions of the mimic world, Craig 
stared at the little woman before him 
a moment, struck by the appeal in her 
voice. He knew he had little—nothing 
—to offer her; but she was so earnest, 
so wistful, he hesitated about breaking 
the whole bubble of her existence. He ~ 
remained silent for some time, hoping 


said 
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thereby to convey to her the unfavor- 
ableness of his reply. But she continued 
blithely : 

“Now I want you, Mr. Craig, to tell 
‘me if I can’t go somewhere—to some 
dramatic school somewhere—and—and 
learn. Father’s death left me with 
_ enough money to pay all our debts— 

and some besides. Or maybe you could 
get me a small part in some company—I 
could take private instructions—and 
then in a short time, maybe, be a real 
actress. Oh, a small part would be 
fine!” 

“One moment,” said Craig thought- 
fully. “Have you no other ambition— 
isn’t there some other occupation with 
which you could content yourself?” 

“Mr. Craig, you’ve just struck the 
one thing that troubles me. My brother 
Orvie’s wife—he’s the youngest—we 
never speak of her. She went away over 
a year ago. Flighty she was, and young 
and irresponsible. If Orvie ever knows 
where she went, he never says anything 
—he’s so close-mouthed and sort of 
strange-like about them matters. And 
she left behind her two of the dearest, 
sweetest, best little girls in the world. 
They’re with their father—and with- 
out a mother. And they want me.” 

“Yes?” said Craig hopefully. 

“But—well, I figured, Mr. Craig, I 
could do more for them after I once 
got on the stage—got to making money 
‘and—and maybe getting along. I could 
‘give ’em governesses and nurses, and 
send ’em to Europe to be educated, and 
bring ’em up in style and comfort. And 
then, besides, all this time, I could be 
improving myself a lot—and enjoying 
myself. I don’t think a person could 
enjoy themselves more than being an 
actress !” 

A queer smile touched Craig’s lips. 
“And being an actor?” he said. 

The woman paused a moment, as if 
she didn’t understand him. “Oh, for a 
man—” 

Craig interrupted her. “I hate it! 
Hate it!” 

Horror and amazement, fear, as if 
he had committed some sacrilege, out- 
lined itself sharply on the mild little 
woman’s face. 

“The only reason I don’t quit being 


an actor to-morrow and start in at 
something else is because at something 
else I couldn’t earn fifteen dollars a 
week !” 

Disbelief now took the place of all 
other emotions on the small, sharp- 
featured countenance. 

“But a famous actor like you—” 

“Listen,” said Craig. “You have just 
told me a story concerning yourself, 
Let me tell you something of an inci- 
dent of my life on the stage, an incident 
typical of every actor, because, in 
more or less degree, it happens to 
us all.” 

He was too much the actor to 
proceed with any narrative or recital 
without first an effective pause. He 
stared at his listener a moment in quiet 
speculation ; then: | 

“Two years ago we were playing in 
the West. The jumps were awful, the 
hotels—worse. Besides all that, busi- 
ness was poor, so about the only thing © 
that was on speaking terms with 7 
manager and players was gloom. The § 
play was a comedy that had taken in 7 
the East, and its inability to draw in 
the West—it was western stuff and it 7 
ought to have gone big—was unex- % 
plainable. But unexplainable things, © 
you'll find as you go along, are the. rule 7 
rather than the exception in the theatre. | 

“The only thing that kept us together = 
was the prospect of a couple of months’ @ 
booking along the coast. There, we 
were expected to do some business, The 
producers had lost a bunch of money, | 
and they were anxious to get it back. 7 
Everyone was looking forward to | 
Frisco, where we were to open two | 
nights after Christmas. And Frisco has | 
real hotels. : 

“That last week, of course, we only = 
got half-pay. I don’t know why we 
played at all; surely not for receipts. 7 
And that Christmas day—” Craig © 


stopped and the look in his eyes grew © 


far-away and reminiscent. He shook his 
head. “Really, I don’t know how I 
spent it. 

“Most actors become used to, get 
hardened to, being away from home 
and family around Christmas. I never ~ 


could: That doesn’t mean anything, of | 


course—except that I ought never to q 
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have become an actor. All that Christ- 
mas week—never did I feel so blue or 
lonesome. All I could think of was 
my wife and daughter, my little Muriel, 
four years old—back in New York. 
Muriel! Muriel!” 

The last two words were barely a 
whisper. He put one hand to his eyes 
as if to shut some picture from view. 
His elbow rested on his knee. The 
woman watching him grew alarmed as 
a great, dry, convulsive sob shook him. 
He looked up and his eyes were 
moist. 

“Miss—my dear, good friend, she 
was a dream child, a fairy-creature. She 
had golden hair, big blue eyes—silky 
hair that curled in little ringlets, eyes 
that stared at you, solemn and wonder- 
ing. And her cheeks, round and 
fresh—” Something caught in Craig’s 
voice. He struggled, with quiet effort, 
to control himself. At length he looked 
up. 
“But I must get on. Excuse me; I—I 
ee potty: I—just where was I? Oh, 
yes ” 

* His voice now had grown tense and 
_ vibrant. Every word pierced his sympa- 
thetic auditor direct to the heart. 

“IT didn’t get the regular Christmas 
telegram, wishing me Merry Christ- 
mas and telling me all was well. In 
response to my message of inquiry, I 
got the reason. The little one had 
caught a cold and my wife, anxious not 
to trouble me on the road, was trying to 
keep the fact from me until all danger 
of anything serious was past. It was the 
day we struck Frisco. I had a feeling 
that something was going to happen all 
day long. And when I got another tele- 
gram that night, I knew almost without 
opening it what was inside.” He paused 
@ moment and in his voice there 
sounded a note of wonderful and gen- 
erous resignation. “Pneumonia. Pneu- 
monia had set in.” 

His body straightened with the un- 
consciousness of quiet decision. 

“Fifteen minutes later I had both 
my trunks packed. I was all ready to 
start. And then, of course, the whole 
company .came at me, one at a time, 
from the manager down. 

“Well, I knew their stories as well 
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as they. I, too, had seen actors going 
on in a dying condition, actresses drop- 
ping over in their parts, crawling out of 
bed and all that. But, good Heavens, 
there was one thing they couldn’t un- 
derstand—I wasn’t dying, it was my 
little girl. I could appreciate the honor 
of the profession, but I couldn’t think 
of anything but my little girl. And then 
Marks, our manager, pulled a trick on 
me that temporarily saved the day—at 
least for him. He wired both doctors 
concerning the crisis. When would - 
the crisis take place?” 

Interest now seemed to lag from 
Craig’s voice. He went on slowly, with 
an obvious effort: 

“Well, they had me. Before I could 
even reach Chicago everything would 
be settled, one way or the other. I wired 
myself—to both doctors and my wife— 
and found the story was true. Then I 
chased everyone away, said I wanted to 
be alone, locked myself in my room and 
thought the thing all over. And- look- 
ing at the matter from every point of 
view I decided to go on—go on the fol- 
_— night, provided nothing hap- 

ed. 


“The next day’s telegrams were more 
favorable and things began to look up. 
My wife had wired me to keep with the 
company and go on with my work. And 
I knew that if I could pull through the 
first performance, the rest of the en- 
gagement would take care of itself. I 
was being ‘featured;’ to play without 
a star, and an understudy in the title 
role, would have killed everything. 

“Marks had wired my wife to send 
no messages, good or bad, to the theatre 
—to address everything to the hotel. 
I didn’t know this. After the first act, 
and everything had gone smoothly, I 
inquired for wires. Then he told me. ° 
He thought, considering the energy with 
which I was working, I would overlook 
this, or perhaps wouldn’t want to be 
disturbed. I was furious. I threatened . 
not to go on until something was done. 
Not until he had got the telegraph 
office at the hotel on the telephone and 
I had been assured by the girl in charge 
that there was nothing for me, was I 
satisfied. Then I went on with the 
second act. 





“The play was going finely. The 
audience got every point and the play- 
ers were playing with an ease and sure- 
ness. I had thrown myself into the work 
with an extra effort and at times 
caught myself marveling at my own 
acting. I seemed to be interested in the 
lines, in the other players’ as well as 
my own, with a sort of spectator’s in- 
terest. Two personalities seemed to 
have possession of me—and both at the 
same time. But as neither interfered 
with the other and both enabled me 
to keep my mind off my little girl, I 
went on, heedless and uncaring, but 
positive of myself and correct. 

“The third act brought everything to 
a climax and then to an abrupt end. I 
was on most all the time. About five 
minutes after the curtain, I had a wait 
off-stage of a few moments, and usually 
I stood in the wings. That night I car- 
ried the thing through as usual—and 
tan square into Marks, who, as I be- 
lieve now, was corsing forward to see to 
just what point the play had progressed. 
His face was colorless and his eyes, 
fastening on me, stared with a horrible 
intensity. Unconsciously one hand went 
behind him. And that, of course, told 
me everything. 

“One thing about the man—he 
handed me the telegram without a 
word. If he hadn’t, I don’t know what 
I should have done to him—something 
trash and irresponsible, I suppose. I 
glanced at the envelope a moment and 
saw it was addressed to the theatre. I 
hesitated, steeled myself, then tore it 
open and read the thing through. And 
then—then—Oh, my good Heavens!” 
Craig broke down completely and 
buried his face in his hands. “My little 
girl! My little girl!” 

He looked up in a few moments. 

“Something within me had snapped. 
I couldn’t see—couldn’t think, couldn’t 
talk, couldn’t move. And then vaguely, 
in the way you hear voices when going 
under an anaesthetic, my cue came to 
me. My cue! I groped my way along 
the set beside which I was standing and 
stepped on.” 

There was a short pause, 

“Miss—my good friend, never did 
I carry a scene along so briskly, never 
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did I point with such: precision eve 
line, get over so many ‘laughs,’ wallow 
in such a riot of applause. I was 
amusing people, amusing people—mak- 
ing them clap their hands, making them ~ 
laugh—not cry—making them care for 
me, adore me—encourage me! And 
never was I so dead to what I was do- 
ing—dead in mind, body and soul. My 
spirit. was back in New York, my heart 
crushed from within me, my mind—I 7 
could think of byt one thing: My little 7 
girl! My little girl was dead!” a 
There was a long silence. Miss Lucy % 
Waters was crying openly. She made © 
no effort to dry away the tears that © 
coursed down her thin cheeks. Craig 7 
was more able to control his emotions, 


His features were tense, set, noble with a 


a poignant and inexpressible sorrow.” ~ 
Suddenly he stood up with an abrupt- © 
ness that startled his auditor. 

“But now I must be going. I have 
stayed too long already. But before I 
leave I want to ask your pardon for im- 
posing on you my story, imposing on 
you a personal sorrow. But so many 
people fail to realize there are two sides 
of the theatre—two sides of stage life, 
just as there are two sides of the cur- 
tain. And the back view of the curtain, 
be assured from one who knows, is very 
different from the one in front!” 

Miss Waters accompanied him to the 
door. She grasped his hand, as he was 
leaving, in a mute expression of sym- 
pathy that spoke more than words. 

“Mr. Craig, I—I understand. And I 
see my place is with Orvie’s children. 
And, oh—oh, how glad I am”—and 
her voice lowered—“and how sorry; 
and how thankful—and how con- 
tented !” 


It was late when Craig made a hur- 


ried entrance into the hotel rotunda, 


moved unobtrusively to the desk and 
scrawled his name across the register. 


He looked up over the clerk’s head to 


the clock high on the wall—5:45. A 
boy had picked up his suit-case and he 
stood wondering whether he would 
have time for a bath before taking a 
light meal, when a hand came in heavy 
contact with his shoulder. He looked 
around. 
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“Well, by George, if I didn’t think 
you had quit us! If I didn’t think she 
had copped you sure! When did you 

t in?” 

“Don’t bother me, Tom,” said Craig. 
He addressed the boy, telling him to 
go ahead. He turned to his co-player. 
“Pm in a hurry.” 

“But wait! Huyler himself is here 
for a special rehearsal, and when he 
heard you were left behind he tele- 
graphed everyone—sheriff, town mar- 
shal, fire department, everybody !” 

“Yes, I’ve already seen Huyier,” said 
Craig. 

“But tell me—tell me—” 

Craig had started after the boy 
toward the elevator. He turned and 
shook his head. 

“Tom, there’s nothing to tell,” he 
said. 

“Nothing!” The “character” man had 
caught him by the arm. 





ne 


Craig stopped short and looked at 
the other. 

“We were way off. The whole thing 
was altogether different. But incident- 
ally, and without indulging in any per- 
sonalities, do I in any remote way re- 
semble a playwright?” 

A look of dumb wonder spread it- 
self slowly over the other’s face. He 
stared solemnly, then gravely shook his 
head. “Too prosperous,” he said. 

“Old man,” said Craig, with deep 
feeling, “I had to be a playwright this 
morning. I had to manufacture a wife 
and little girl in ten minutes. And if I 
do say it myself, I did it beautifully— 
beautifully. Then I had to kill the little 
girl—pneumonia—with lots of realism 
and repression. And, honestly, if Huy- 
ler himself had seen me carry it 
through, I’d have a contract in my 
pocket this moment—a star on a per- 
centage basis—for five years!” 
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HEN the curtain is “rung up’ 

and the play begins, you set- 

tle back comfortably in your 
orchestra chair, and as the play and 
acting are good, indifferent, or bad, 
so are you likely to be interested, in- 
attentive, or downright bored. 

Let us suppose that the play is 
good, and that you have become in- 
terested in the presentation of a cer- 
tain character. You are struck with 
the make-up of the actor who pre- 
sents it; his manner of speech, walk, 
general carriage and personality, all 
strike you as being particularly true 
to life. You wonder idly how he went 
about developing his character—and 
then, perhaps think no more about 


‘ 


it, as you become interested in his 
acting. 

Characterization and visualization 
of a réle are two of the most diffi- 
cult things an actor has to do. When 
you ask, off-hand, how he goes about 
developing his conception of what the 
playwright intended to convey when 
he .wrote the particular part for 
which he is cast, you have set a task 
that is not easy by any means. 

As you probably know, when a 
play is ready for production and the 
artists have been engaged, a first, or 
“reading,” rehearsal is called. As a 
rule, there are present, besides the 
players themselves, the stage direc- 
tor and the playwright. The manu- 
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script of the play is read, usually by 
the author. He explains his concep- 
tion of the personality of each part, 
going into details as to what sort of 
person each of the characters is to 
represent. 

This first rehearsal fixes in the 
mind of each member of the company 
the story of the play, the sort of peo- 
ple who appear in the story, the gen- 
eral appearance of the characters, 
their relation to each other, and the 
locale of the scenes. 

If you happen to be one of the ac- 
tors, you receive your part, consist- 
ing of a manuscript copy of the dia- 
logue of the character you are to as- 
sume, with the “cue” lines that en- 
able you to know when to speak the 
lines of your particular part. The 
stage director usually retains the 
complete “book” of the play; all you 
have is your own part. 

It is then that your really hard 
work begins, If you are a student of 
acting, no matter what position of 
prominence or obscurity you may 
Occupy, you at once make an intimate 
study of the individuality and per- 
sonal appearance of the character you 
are to play. You make it your busi- 
ness to become imbued, in so far as is 
possible, with the mental atmosphere 
and physical peculiarities of the part. 

If you are cast to play a lame man, 
it is obvious that you study the man- 
ner in which lame people walk and 
generally deport themselves physic- 
ally. If you are playing a part that! 
depends on a dialect or racial trait, 
you make a study of that dialect or 
racial trait at first hand. In short, 
you endeavor to absorb the personal- 
ity of such a type—if types have per- 
sonality—and proceed to develop 
your part accordingly. 


THE STAGE DIRECTOR'S PART 


OF COURSE, the stage director 
has his very important share in this. 
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He is usually a close student, and has 
made himself familiar with the manu- 
script before rehearsals. The only dif- 
ference is that the stage director must 
become acquainted and in touch with 
all the characters, while you have to 
confine yourself to one. It follows, 
then, that no matter how skillful and 
able the stage director may be, he 
can have only a superficial knowledge 
of all the characters. At least his 
knowledge will be superficial when 
compared to yours, because you have 
studied every angle and point of the 
character. 

At first, the rehearsals will be given 
over almost solely to the general me- 
chanical aspects of the play. You will 
be taught the “layout” of the scenes, 
where each character is intended to 
be when certain lines are spoken; 
how the characters in the scene will 
stand or sit at certain points of the 
dialogue, All this has been worked 
out, in a general way, by the stage 
director, before rehearsals begin. 

As the rehearsals advance, more 
and more attention will be devoted 
to the individual characters and their 
bearing upon the complete whole of 
the play. The stage director will be- 
gin to differentiate the characters, by 
giving to each a particular personal 
style or manner; and emphasizing 
the need for individual mannerisms 
in talking. 

You see then, that the man who is 
welding the piece together, bringing 
the characters into a harmonious, 
smooth-working piece of machinery, 
is a very important person indeed. 
It usually happens that you, from a 
study of your own part, have certain 
well-defined ideas as to how your 
character should be played. These 
ideas may fit in perfectly with the 
general ensemble; and then again, 
they may not. If they do, all well and 
good. You continue developing your 
conception of the character along the 
lines you have set out. If your ideas 
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_ do not fit, then you adapt your con- 
ception to such modifications as may 
be suggested. But whether or not 
your ideas do fit in with the whole 
scheme of the play, it is put up 
squarely to you to develop your own 
ability in this direction that your 
success is measured. 


THE NEED OF PERSONALITY 


THE ability of the well-schooled 
actor lies largely iri his ability to as- 
sume various characters successful- 
ly, to give each different charac- 


ter a distinct personality. Of course, . 


in the modern play, there are many 
characters that, in their general out- 
lines, closely follow the pattern of 
others that have gone before. Such 
parts do not require as much origi- 
nality as what are known as “charac- 
ter parts.” 

It happens this season I am play- 
ing a character part—that of a wild, 
uneducated child of the mountains 
—a girl in her early teens, full of the 
superstitions of the clannish moun- 
taineers, and ali too well acquainted 
with the constant feudal warfare that 
rages among the families of the 
moonshiners. 

This girl, June, is the daughter of 
a rugged, uncouth man, whose life 
has been marked by violence, death 
and an utter disregard for the law. 
From the very nature of her sur- 
roundings, it is evident that such a 
girl, no matter what\her refinement 
of mind might have been under other 
conditions, is on a mental par with 
her family and neighbors. She has 
been taught the gospel of force and 
vengeance as contrasted with the 
gospel of love and good-will. 

It will be apparent to you that such 
a character required much study. At 
the outset, I began with one great as- 
set: I am Southern. Then I had the 
added advantage of having traveled 
localities identical with the one in 
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which the scenes of the play are laid. 
I knew the general type of girl and 
woman upon which the author had 
based his character. 

It was not difficult for me to speak 
in the soft drawl of the Southern girl; 
neither was it a hardship for me to 
conceive the external appearance of 
such ‘a person. What I had to do in 
this instance was to get “under the 
skin” of the character, and learn to 
understand and absorb her mental at- 
titude and so reflect her actions and 
manner, 


STUDYING THE MOTIVES 


TO DO this, I made it a point to 
become not only familiar with all the 
other characters in the play, but also 
to understand the motives underly- 
ing the actions of those other char- 
acters, In this way I obtained a good 
perspective, not only of the story in 
general, but of each of the characters 
individually. 

When the time came to begin re- 
hearsals I knew my part and the 
parts of the other characters in a gen- 
eral way. By the time we made our 
first public presentation of the play, 
I had developed the character to a 
degree that resulted in its having a 
wide and flattering public appeal. 

We have been playing now for sev- 
eral months, and not a day passes by 
but that I find some touch that I can 
add to my conception of the part. It 
grows daily, as I become more and 
more imbued with the soul-grip of 
the girl whom I depict. And it is so 
with every character the actor may 
play. Each day suggests something 
that may be added or taken away and 
result in strengthening the part. 

But one-half the pleasure of play- 
ing this part would be lost if June 
had continued to be the same wild, 
half-tamed little mountain savage she 
was at the beginning of the play. She 


has contact with civilization and edu- | 
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cation in the person of a civil engi- 
neer, who brings that other great 
thing—Love—into her life. 

With the coming of love the mind 
and soul of June take on another 
dress. Where she formerly saw 
through the glasses of her father and 
brothers, now she glimpses the world 
through the rosy lenses of affection 
and ambition. The transition in the 
soul of the girl is wonderful. She be- 
gins to realize that love is a more po- 
tent factor in destiny than force. The 
love that is planted and grows in her 
heart is typified in the play by the 
Fairy Stone, the crystal cross that is 
picked up in the mountains. The 
legend of the Fairy Stone preaches 
the gospel of love and good-will. 
Through her belief in the potency of 
the little cross, June not only effects 
a reformation in herself, but success- 
fully turns the tide of life for the men 
of the mountains, who in the end bow 
to the majesty of law and order and 
realize that in doing good to others, 
you do good to yourself. 


THE DIFFICULTY IN THE 
PART 


SUCH a character afforded wide 
Opportunities for characterization 
and visualization. It was difficult be- 
cause in the beginning the part is 
pitched in a high-strung key of emo- 
tional unrestraint and progresses 
slowly, but surely, until at the end 
June has become a gentlewoman, 
with a craving for education and 
mental broadening. 

As a rule, characterization and 
plays begin at a low pitch and work 
up to a finale of strength and climax. 
The great difficulty in such a part 
lies in sustaining the sympathy and 
interest of the audience while the 
character becomes more gentle all 
the time. 

It is necessary, of course, that in 
order for any one characterization 


to be successfully portrayed in a play, 
every other characterization must be 
clear and sharply defined. Each char- 
acter depends upon the others if it is 
to have its full force and effect; and 
in and of itself each character bears 
a vital part in the success or failure 
of a play. A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link; and a play such as 
ours depends upon the perfect weld- 
ing of all the characters into a strong 
and well-rounded ensemble. 

Of course, if a play be weak in it- 
self, no amount of good acting will 
make it a good play. But a good play 
may be made vastly better by good 
acting and a mediocre play may at- 
tain a greater degree of favor if it is 
well presented. 

I think I must be filled with some 
of the superstition that formed such 
a strong link in June’s life. For in- 
stance, when our piece, “The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine,” was first pre- 
sented, it was with a company that 
seemed well up to the general aver- 
age of high grade artistry. But, for 
some reason, both Mr. Walter, the 
author of the piece, and my mana- 
gers, Klaw & Erlanger, felt that one 
of the parts was not being played to 
the best advantage by the actor in the 
role. I never agree to changes in cast, 
after our piece is safely launched, un- 
less it be for some pressing reason, 
such as a breaking of rules or breach 
of professional etiquette. 


WHAT HELPING ACCOM- 
PLISHES 


WHEN our play was received with 
such popular acclaim, I wanted every 
member of my company to continue 
to share in whatever praise and pros- 
perity was to come. So, when it was 
announced that this one actor was not 
fitted for his part, I began paying a 
lot of attention to the young man. 
Mr. Walter, meanwhile, had gone to 
New York from Baltimore to get an- 





other actor for the part, and had prac- 
tically engaged the new man—an ex- 
cellent artist of undoubted ability, to 
assume the réle at the opening of our 
New York engagement. I kept work- 
ing with this young actor, and when, 
two weeks later, the author again 
saw the performance, he came to me 
and demanded to know what magic 
we had wrought. 

There was no magic; simply a car- 
frying out of the gospel of the Fairy 
Stone in the play—good-will and a 
helping hand. The same young actor 
continues in the play to-day, and is 
so good that he has received much 
favorable mention. 

Speaking of receiving favorable 
mention, particularly from the gen- 
tlemen of the press—who are only 
human after all—reminds me of a 
conversation I once had with a pop- 
ular star. I had been his leading lady 
for a number of seasons, and had been 
the recipient of many favorable crit- 
ical notices throughout the country. 
Naturally, I was elated. I happened 
to mention that it did not seem fair 
that I should be receiving such unan- 
imous praise for my work, while he, 
undoubtedly a very talented man, 
sometimes received scant courtesy 
from the critics. He looked at me 
smilingly, and then replied: 

“My dear young lady, you do right 
to feel elated at the good notices of 
your work. It is a strange thing, but 
when I, too, was practically a young- 
ster before the public, I received the 
same flattering attention and lauda- 
tion for my work as an actor. But 
since I have been a star, the same 
men who wrote of me with nothing 
but praise in their words, now very 
often find that I have deteriorated as 
an actor; and that, notwithstanding 
my added experience, I am not as 
good an actor as I was then. So take 
my advice: enjoy all the nice things 
they have to say about you and your 
work. When you really develop and 
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amount to something big in your 
profession, when you climb to a posi- 
tion where you head your own com- 
pany, you will find, in turn, that you 
will have to take unkind and often 
impertinent personal things from the 
critics who saw nothing but roses in 
your path when you were struggling 
up. It will happen just as surely as 
fate.*Then, when those days come, 
you will find that it is the unknown 
member of your company who gets 
the fulsome praise and the flattering 
adjective.” . 


HIS WORDS PROVE TRUE 


I HAVE never forgotten that little 
talk, and in these days, when I am at 
the head of my own company, pre- 
senting a play that the general public 
likes so much, I occasionally have an 
opportunity to recall it. Critics, who, 
in the days before I became advanced 
as an actress, found much to com- 
mend in my efforts on the stage, now 
occasionally seem to have forgotten 
that they wrote and put down on 
paper things that do not speak well 
for either their sincerity or consist- 
ency. But, as I have already said, 
critics are merely human beings ex- 
pressing their own individual views. 
A good or a bad dinner may have 
something to do with the view they 
take of a play they may be reviewing. 
At any rate, I remember my talk with 
the star and am not overly depressed 
when some gentleman with a disor- 
dered liver, or a passé digestion, 
takes me to task because he does not 
like the color of my eyes or the man- 
ner in which I pronounce “here” or 
“there.” 

By far the most interesting aspect 
of character acting lies in the fact 
that the actor who is called upon to 
assume a character réle, has vastly 
greater opportunities to display his 
versatility than has the one who con- 
tinually confines his efforts to 
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straight réles, requiring no greater 
ability than that of appearing as a 
gentleman and delivering lines in an 
understandable manner. 

The character actor not only has to 
fearn the lines of his part, but has to 
assume a personality entirely foreign 
to his own natural self. And in the 
degree to which he succeeds in as- 
suming the outward and inward char- 
acteristics of the character, so is he 
successful. 

In our present play, there is no 
straight part; all are types that re- 
quire actors widely experienced in 
the delineation of character. There is 
not an easy character in the piece. 
There are several that stand out as 
exceedingly clever and unusually 
photographic of the sort of people 
they represent. But, one and all, they 
call for the service of actors who are 
not alone proficient in the mechanical 
skill of the artist, but have a keen in- 
tellectual grasp of the “insides” of 
their various réles. 

I have read that it is easier to be a 
character actor than it is to achieve 
success in straight parts. So far as 
this refers to the men and women 
whose success is based upon their 
personality, this is so. But they are 
successful because they have an 
abundance of personality—a person- 
ality that has become a_ trade- 
mark with their public, which goes 
to see them, no matter what the 


nature of their vehicle may be... 


on 


But for the actor who has some- 
thing else besides personality, the 
ability to play character réles lies 
much deeper than the wearing of ex- 
ternal disguises, or the assumption of 
dialect. The psychology of character 
acting lies principally in the fact that 
the character actor is able to sub- 
merge his own identity in a réle and 
emerge quite another person, in men- 
tal attitude, physical make-up and 
personality. 

Mere study does not insure success 
in character work. It takes a peculiar 
sort of talent, coupled with hard 
work and plenty of it. William H. 
Crane, the late Joseph Jefferson, and 
Richard Mansfield, R. A. Roberts, - 
and J. H. Dodson, are all types of 
super-excellent character actors. 
Each and every one of them won suc- 
cess because he represented the in- 
tellectual side of his profession and 
the highest understanding of imper- 
sonation and personation. 

And I think, if we inquired into the 
matter, we would find that each of 
these men developed his most suc- 
cessful réles by getting at the “in- 
side” of the personality represented. 
They not only acted their parts; they 
were the living embodiment of the 
types the author had written in his 
manuscript. 
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BY ADA PATTERSON |= E 
A LITTLE journey to the home of this Grand Old Man of the theatre. 4 


EMORY, cantering cheerily into plaid-waistcoated and with field glass 

the not-far past, brings back vi- swung jauntily over his shoulder in 

sions of William H. Crane as “Father and the Boys.” But there’s a 
shrewd, genial, loose coated, large trou- picture I like better than any of these: 
sered, be-capped David Harum; as the It is of the veteran actor, dean of the | 
stately, silk-hat-in-hand, overcoat-over- American stage since Joseph Jefferson: 7% 
arm S®nator; as Lemuel Morewood, left it, smooth shaven, with strong, lean 
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profile, leaning back in an easy chair 
beside a large reading table, beneath 
‘the glow of a large, soft shaded lamp, a 
newspaper in his hand. 


“The Senator Keeps House” 


THIS is William H. Crane in his mel- 
lowest, most delightful phase, to my 
mind. It must have been, also, to the 
mind of Martha Morton, playwright, 
for she chose to place him thus, often, 
in the new comedy she fashioned for 
him, and which she named “The Sen- 
ator Keeps House.” In this play a wid- 
ower of long standing has had a long 
and pathetic struggle with the house- 
keeper problem. At last he finds one 
who radiates that atmosphere of neat- 
ness and comfort he had long and sorely 
needed. His delight at this new situa- 
tion is chiefly shown as he settles into 
an easy chair beside a large table, be- 
neath the glow of a soft shaded lamp. 
Here he manifests his delight with 
those stretchings and yawns and smiles 
that correspond in the masculine of the 
human species to the purrings of a 

cat. 


At Crane’s Crib 


IT IS thus that the interviewer finds 
him in any hotel suite or in his New 
York apartment, or wherever the for- 
tunes of the player permit him to tarry. 
And this is the characteristic picture 
indelibly impressed upon the memory 
of visitors to “Crane’s Crib,” at Co- 
hasset. The late Joseph Jefferson, the 
departed Stuart Robson, and Lawrence 
Barrett, of memory indissoluble from 
that of Edwin Booth, bestowed this 
name, and then for their own conve- 
— abbreviated it to “The Three 

a 

When Mr. Crane became Commo- 
dore of the Hull Yacht Club, the three 
C’s became four. Drivers of the leisure- 
ly carriages in which chance visitors 
went sight-seeing in this picturesque 
region of the Cape Cod country strug- 
gled with the alliterative title, “(Com- 
modore Crane’s Crib at Cohasset.” 
A mischievous ingénue suggested to the 
driver—who pointed with stubby fin- 
gers, leveling a whip at the broad two- 
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story house with an amplitude of ve- 
randa, and a roof punctured by many 
gables—and added three more C’s: 

“That is much too short a name,” 
she insisted, “You should be explicit 
with visitors. Say ‘I will next drive you 
to Commodore Crane’s Crib, at Cohas- 
set, in the Cape Cod Country.’ ” 

This home by the sea, which was the 
resting place of the American come- 
dian for twenty years, is of natural 
colored shingles, made gray by the 
wintry storms that whip the New Eng- 
land coast so mercilessly. The window 
frames, the cornices and door sills are 
of white, oft renewed, for William H. 
Crane partakes of the gifts of order 
and excessive neatness, and the belief 
in a good appearance, that were note- 
worthy traits of his. New England for- 
bears. He was born at Leicester, in 
Massachusetts, The traditions of order- 
liness and economy and wealth-getting 
that have descended through the Crane 
generations found firm lodgment in his 
brain and gave firm mould to his char- 
acter. One singular influence came, 
however, from a source outside of grim 
New England. Mr. Crane is, he says, a 
“New Yorker by marriage.” 


How Miss Crane Became Mrs, Crane 


IN UTICA, he met his destiny in 
the form of a small, tender-eyed woman 
with a firm chin and quick, decisive 
speech. “Miss Crane, may I present Mr. 
Crane. Mr. Crane, Miss Crane,” said a 
careless, casual acquaintance of each 
at an after-theatre party in one of the 
hospitable homes of Utica. 

“IT wonder if we’re any relation,” 
asked the young comedian. “I wonder,” 
was the shy response, and then began a 
searching of chronological data—which 
presently developed the depressing fact 
that the lady’s name was spelled, not 
“C-r-a-n-e” but “K-r-a-i-g-n-e!” 

Alas! No tie of consanguinity could 
be discovered. No delving among the 
roots of family trees could unearth a 
parent stem from which the ancestors 
of the two young people sprang. The 
search was not wholly in vain, however, 
for it led to many calls and interchanges 
of friendly notes. 





























































“But we can make a relationship 
—with a little help from the parson,” 
was often on Mr. Crane’s tongue, he 
says, but he bit his lips to keep it back. 
For the Miss Crane to whom he was 
not related, but wished to be, was an 
heiress of the up-state town. His salary, 
by hard stretching, covered his actual 
expenses, not a quarter-dollar more. 
And pride had come down to him with 
the other New England heritage. 

He left town with his company. As 
‘in the novels, “honor” forbade the 
young man to write to. the rich girl he 
had left behind. But the fuse of senti- 
ment had been fired and when, by acci- 
dent, the actor and the heiress met in 
New York, it burned so merrily that in 
two weeks they were married. 


The Woman Who Knows 


“WITH MY marriage came a turn of 
fortune for me which has continued,” 
Mr. Crane has said an hundred times, 
sitting in his favorite seat in the great 
living room of “Crane’s Crib,” or on the 
deck-like veranda of that spacious 
country house. To his neighbor, Law- 
rence Barrett, to his other neighbor and 
long-time partner, Stuart Robson, and 
to his frequent visitor, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, who came from his own seaside 
home, “Crow’s Nest,” at Buzzard’s 
Bay, to talk of comedy and to fish, he 
has said further: “To Mrs. Crane I owe 
seven-eighths of my success. When she 
Says a thing, it’s so. Since I’ve found 
that out it saves me a lot of planning 
’ and argument. I just take it as gospel 
—which it is. I don’t know how she 
~ knows, but she knows.” 

Mrs. Crane has usually traveled with 
her husband. At the close of each sum- 
mer she turned the lock of the upper 
and lower sash of the big front doors, 
gave a backward, lingering look upon 
the brown and white villa, looking like 
a huge sand dune beside the dancing 
blue waves of the Atlantic, and hurried 
to the Cohasset station to take train 
to New York, there to guard her hus- 
band from too much work and to pro- 
tect his company from his own avidity 
in that respect. 

While the company was rehearsing 
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the present play, Mrs. Crane, from her 
room in one of the most luxurious ho- 
tels in New York, sent this note to her 
lord. 

It’s two o'clock and I’ll bet you haven’t 
been to lunch, If you can’t eat, remember 
the bunch. 

Mr. Crane read the conjugal note to 
his players, who gave three cheers for 
the wife of the star, and departed to 
the nearest restaurant. 

Life at Cohasset was made up of 
two parts—enjoying himself on the sea 
and chatting and sleeping in the “Crib.” 
There were few dinners or formal func- 
tions at Cohasset. The summer resi- 
dents had come there to rest, and that 
they preferred to do on their own or 
each other’s verandas, or boats. 


The Actor and His Yacht 


NEVER was mariner more enam- 
ored of the sea than Commodore Crane. 
A land-lubber once brought upon him- 
self a look of withering contempt and 
an avalanche of defense when he in- 
quired: “What’s a yacht good for?” 

“A yacht,” Mr. Crane answered, “is 
good for everything. It is good for your 
muscles, for your lungs, for your stom- 
ach and for your heart. It even stim- 
ulates your flow of language, if you 
have, as I generally do, a crew of five, 
that seem to be deaf and dumb and 
blind.” 

“A yacht is good, too, to use up the 
cash that you might spend foolishly in 
other quarters. Something’s always 
breaking down on The Senator. I named 
the boat after one of my most successful 
plays, and it’s astonishing how rickety 
The Senator, that had been noted for 
his sturdiness, became when he took 
to sea. Then a yacht must be a mine 
of constantly yielding souvenirs. 
Wherever I go along the Massachusetts 
coast, I meet some souvenir from The 
Senator, archly shown me by the guest, 
generally a female one, who pilfered it 
—or perhaps it would be more hospit- 
able to coin a word and say ‘souvenired’ 
it. 

“A yacht is good for fishing, they say. 
It must have been Ananias who started 
that yarn. But it sounds well. And every 
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yacht club must loyally maintain the 
fishing standard’ fixed by its biggest 
liar. Mine decided it was ten fine, large 
sea bass an hour. Personally, I have 
been able by hard work and intense 
concentration to drag in one minnow 
a day. 

“But seriously, for the brain worker 
a yacht is paradise. You lift anchor and 
drift away on the current of sunny days 
and moonlit nights from all the cares 
of earth. Meanwhile you draw strength 
for those cares and inspiration for the 
work that awaits you on land.” 


Player-Neighbors at Cohasset 


TO “CRANE’S Crib at Cohasset in 
the Cape Cod Country” came sometimes 
with his friend, Rip Van Winkle, a 
stout, serious-faced man intent on fish- 
ing. Sitting on the big veranda, looking 
out to sea, the gentle genius of comedy 
liked to talk of those psychic mysteries 
that possessed for him a powerful fasci- 
nation. To these the bigger, more ma- 
terial man usually made the same reply: 

“All right, Jefferson, but where’s the 
bait?” 

It is Francis Wilson who tells this in 
his memoirs, and the tale is retold every 
summer when hopes revive that fish 
may bite, round about Cohasset. 

There are lowlier, more saddening 
objects than Crane’s Crib to which vis- 
itors to the little summer seaside town 
pay visits of respectful curiosity. They 
are the graves of Lawrence Barrett and 
his friend, who after a few years fol- 
lowed him. The friends are near in 
death as they were in life. Beside the 
latter grave stood Augustus Thomas, 
most virile of American playwrights, 
and said, while looking down upon the 
casket in which lay the body of the man 
for whom he had written his last play, 
and who died on the eve of its pro- 
duction : 

“We are in the presence of that mys- 
tery, so deep and unfathomable that al- 
though expressed each succeeding mo- 
ment to our consciousness, it still comes, 
an awesome stranger, suddenly and 
with compelling majesty. 

“In the presence of this mystery, we 
come to look for the last time on a well 


loved friend, but we do not say fare- 
well, In a séason of man’s growth that 
records not only the belief that a mes- 
sage may immaterially and instantane- 
ously traverse an ocean, but witnesses 
the accomplishment of that dream—in 
a time when man not only proclaims but 
demonstrates the physical force of in- 
tellection—the most inert among us 
must apprehend that the soul has also 
its dynamics, some logical possession re- 
inforcing that faith which says we do 
endure. And so, though we, in truth, 
may answer too, we do not know, we 
cannot think farewell. We cannot think 
it because protesting emotions drown 
the thought, and our emotions are the 
stenography God uses to His children. 

“While Stuart Robson answered ‘we 


‘do not know,’ he lived an intellectual 


charity, broader than any creed as it 
appeared set coldly forth in print, or 
uttered in mechanical iteration. He had 
a forgiveness for other’s errors and 
frailties, tender and optimistic. He loved 
books and men. He listened well. He 
talked wisely. The troubles of his own 
he masked in a disarming cheerfulness. 
He was the gentlest veteran under the 
hard exactions of his profession that 
this generation knew. : 

“By the definition of a great actor 
framed by Edwin Booth, his lifelong 
friend, Stuart Robson was great. He 
played three parts and played each bet- 
ter than any actor of his time could 
have played it.” 


The Sale of “Crane’s Crib.” 


AFTER the passing of his genera- 
tion-long partner—for the two had 
played together in “The Henrietta” 
longer than the span of some lives— 
William H. Crane was lonely at Cohas- 
set. Despite the jolly water parties to 
which professional and non-professional 
friends were bidden, despite the wooing 
of the waves and the zest of the ocean 
air, Cohasset seemed no longer what 
it had once been, to him. 

It was peopled with ghostly mem- 
ories. The shades of his old partner, of 
Lawrence Barrett, of Edwin Booth, of 
Neighbor Jefferson, down the coast, and 
of the big man intent only upon fishing, 





seemed to companion him. His walks 
along the beach seemed always to end 
at the churchyard where tablets remind- 
ed him of the waxing and waning of the 
careers of Barrett and of Robson. He 
talked more of the past than the future. 
And he mused much upon the uncer- 
tainty of life. 

Mrs. Crane, transformed from that 
slim young girl he had met in Utica, in- 
to a plump and yet more pleasing ma- 
tron, proved that her husband’s claim 
about her was true. “She knew.” And 
knowing, she begged him to sell 
“Crane’s Crib at Cohasset.” 

“But why, my dear? I thought you 
liked the old place as much as I do.” 

“T did, but I’ve changed my mind,” 
she fibbed, her loyalty to her spouse 
greater than her fealty to literal truth. 
“Besides, I’m not so well here. The doc- 
tor says the sea air isn’t good for me.” 

What, then, could a gallant husband 
do? Sell the “Crib,” of course, and soon 
it was sold to W. H. Barron. 

“Tt seems strange to be without a 
home,” he said as they took the train 
for the last time from Cohasset to New 
York. 


“Homeless” 


A FELLOW passenger, who over- 
heard the remark, smiled. Afterward he 
said in the smoking car: “Fancy a man 
who is worth from three quarters to a 
million dollars complaining of being 
homeless.” 

“To such a man, the world is a 
home,” answered a traveler. 

A truth, this, which Mr. Crane has 
since proven. He still keeps a photo- 
graph of “Crane’s Crib” hanging on 
the bedfoom walls of his temporary 
homes at hotels and in leased apart- 
ments in this country, and one accom- 
panies him in his yearly jaunts abroad. 
If, now and then, he sighs as he looks 
at the picture, Mrs. Crane smiles. 

The cemetery at Cohasset, and the 
teflections it awoke, were depressing. 
She knew that her husband, young for 
his more than sixty years, required ac- 
tivity rather than reflection, cheerful 
conversation rather than pensive mus- 
ings. These he found in New York and 
in travel. 
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The oldest man in point of service — 
on the American stage has at sixty- — 
seven, a boyish figure and the long, 
free, quick stride of a youth. His move- 
ments are as quick as a boy’s, his re- 
torts and laughter as ready. 

His motto, borrowed from one of 
his plays, that written for him by 
George Ade, “Father and the Boys,” 
is “Keep up with the procession.” He 
would rather smoke with a man of forty 
than one of sixty. He prefers joke- 
cracking with one of twenty than of 
forty. “I don’t refuse to associate with 
old men if they don’t act and talk old,” 
he observes, with his customary direct- 
ness and simplicity. 

He works because he likes to, not be- 
cause he must. The hard traveling on © 
life’s road, that time when in the guise’ ™ 


of David Harum he said, “There were = 


two seasons for me; one was stun | 
bruises and one chilblains,” are over. 


The Wealthiest Actor in America 


“I’VE never told how much I am | 
worth, rated by dollars,” he says ina | 
through-smoke-clouds chat. “For one @ 
reason, I don’t know. Few men do, who © 
have more than twenty thousand dol- 7 
lars. But I have done what some think © 


impossible. I’ve lived well, yet saved 7 
money. After forty-nine years on the | 


stage, having gone on it at eighteen, © 
when I worked for nothing except my 7 
costumes and board, I say from my 7% 
heart and head, ‘Respect your business © 
and it will respect you.’ 4 
“I always lived at good hotels, be- 7 
cause it gave me good company. I © 
wanted good company not for the good = 
times the boy thinks are represented | 
by a flask of wine and a girl in a red 7 
ballet skirt, but for the broadening, | 
deepening knowledge of the world I | 
got from the solid men of the country | 
I met and with whom I formed last- 
ing friendships in these hotels. : 
“An actor’s profession need not be. § 
narrowing unless he makes it so. I went ~ 
on the stage when they played by gas- 
light, when nightly receipts of 
were unusual, when thirty dollars was ~ 
a good salary, when productions seldom ~ 
cost more than five or six hundred dol-« © 
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lars, when every actor had to dance 
and sing as well as act, when there were 
no musical comedies and when an actor 
made up many of his lines as he went 
along, when plays were unreal and 
characters were untrue, when few per- 
sons cared about the theatre and 
the actor was a dubious character, little 
if at all respected. Times are better, un- 
qualifiedly better. As I would rather 
live now than then, I would rather act 
now than in those times, for the lot of 
the actor is now far happier. — 

“The young man has a far better 
chance now than then. Summing up all 
the deductions of forty-nine years on 
the stage, I can put the wisdom about 
acting into one line: ‘Act, with your 
head and your heart, and if you’ve 
acting talent, you will win.’ It is a hard 
life, but success is possible, and if you 
like the life it’s the life you like— 
which I do.” 


William H. Crane at Sixty-Seven 


CONTRARY to ail the rumors of 
his retirement, Mr. Crane asserted, sit- 
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ting in the glow of the typical lamp, 
beside the typical reading table, the 
typical newspaper briefly laid down: 
“T like, I love the work. I work from 
love of it instead of necessity, and there 
are only two possibilities which will 
ever make me leave it. If I ever retire 
it will be because I wont be able to get 
a play that interests me, and that I 
think will interest the public, or when 
people are no longer interested in me 
and stay at home and say: ‘I’d rather 
remember him in that, than see him in 
this. You should have seen him in So- 
and-So.’ ” 

So long as he plays, this reputed 
richest man of the stage will continue, 
in the narrower sense, to be homeless. 
He will fit himself to the hostelries of 
the cities he is playing for nine months, 
and enjoy the baths and old-world sum- 
mer resorts the other three. If he ever 
ceases playing—he does not know, in 
that case. When anyone ventures to ask 
that question, he shakes his head and 
his eyes turn from the framed picture 
of the “Crib” at Cohasset to Mrs. 


Crane. 





- little Satires_ 


for A 


Sic ele ee" 


A LIVELY description of the peculiar “Punch and Judy” shows which delight the childres, s 
—and the grown-ups, too—of Paris. ee 


ARLY in the afternoon, the quiet 
as of a sequestered park broods 
over the leafy borders of the 

Champs Elysées. Little groups of well- 
mannered children loiter in play all the 
way down the avenue into the Tuileries 
Garden and all the way up to the im- 
pressive Place de l’Etoile. Here and 
there a white-capped “bon” sits knit- 
oF or perhaps “chére Maman” her- 
looks on over the top of her em- 
broidery frame. It is all very solemn 
and very dignified. The French child 
takes his amusement with decorum. 
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Yet as one saunters down the thor- 
oughfare any day in spring or summer, © 
suddenly at the sound of a tom-tom, 7 
one may witness a strange transforma- 
tion. A hundred little ears prick up; a © 
hundred little limbs curled up on the ~ 
ground untwist and straighten. An 7 
army of little mays and girls leap to 4 
their feet. a 

“Guignol!” comes the low cry from 
somewhere midway down the avenue, — 
“Guignol !” they echo, taking up the cry 


and passing it on. “C’est M. Guignol— | 


Guignol—Guignol!” they shout, as if it 7 
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were a password, tossed meaningly 
from tongue to tongue. 

Toys and sand-buckets are thrown 
aside. The solemn gendarme pauses 
for a moment in his perpetual vigil and 
turns to view their eager faces. He, too, 
understands the shibboleth. And under- 
standing it, he only smiles at the un- 
wonted noise and passes on. The chil- 
dren disappear with a whoop toward 
the right side of the avenue. They 
flock about a little house of mystery, 
the home of M. Guignol, (Mr. Punch) 
—the most popular hero in Paris to- 
day. 
A broad booth twelve feet high and 
six feet wide, there it stands under the 
shelter of the horse-chestnut trees, on 
four great wheels as it has stood since 
1818, in fair weather or foul, un- 
changed by time, unmoved by floods, or 
wars or political crises—“le petit théatre 
Guignol!’ The followers approach the 
shrine almost reverently. 

The plump, smiling “coddler” in the 
person of Madame, the manager’s wife, 
stands at the gateway of the roped-in 
enclosure. Ten centimes (2 cents) is 
the price of admission. The children 
drop their coins into the outstretched 
hand and take their places in the small 
seats arranged in long rows before the 
little theatre itself. Before them three 
fat, long-haired musicians squat on 
short-limbed chairs and render hideous 
this noble hour of anticipation with 
grand opera overtures. 

Presently, the racket over, they 
breathe a long sigh of relief. For very 
soon now the red cambric curtain will 
roll up and their adored friend will ap- 
pear. 

“L’Aviateur!’ Madame cries finally. 
There is a low buzz of delight; they 
squirm and settle down. Evidently “The 
Aviator” by Messieurs Nortal and La 
Belle is a favorite. The curtain rolls up; 
they applaud wildly ; the show begins. 

If any grinning grown-up outside 
the rope expects an ordinary Punch 
and Judy show, he is vastly dis- 
appointed. For M. Guignol is no longer 
an ordinary denizen, no longer a naive 
clown. Time, experience, vast knowl- 
edge, and brains—yes, brains !—have 
made Punch a satirist. 


That aggravating stare of conscious 
superiority from those standing be- 
nignly outside the rope always changes 
to one of ‘perplexity nowadays when 
“L’Aviateur” is announced. Once the 
action begins the perplexity outside 
deepens until it changes to surprise and 
finally to genuine delight and satisfac- 
tion as the piece progresses. It is melo- 
drama burlesqued and enlivened still 
further by a note of invincible satire, 
written by two real grown-up play- 
wrights—the collaborateurs Nortal and 
La Belle—with a star part for M. Guig- 
nol, who appears in this instance in per- 
sona propria. 

The action concerns the latest adven- 
ture of M. Guignol himself. He and. his 
son Billy have inherited a gigantic for- 
tune from an American uncle. A clause 
in the will specifies that the heirs must 
go to Vancouver, U. S. A., to take pos- 
session of the property in person. If 
they do not reach the distant city by a 
stated time, an American named Hari- 
cot inherits in their stead. From the 
moment that he learns of the existence 
of the debonair and fascinating Guig- 
nol, the villainous Haricot does all in 
his power to prevent the rival claimant 
and his family from arriving at their 
journey’s end. 

Their adventures are strenuous and 
thrilling in the extreme. There is a rail- 
way wreck. A steamer is blown up — 
Guignol in his glory struts about like 
another D’Artagnan beating policemen 
and nearly strangling Madame Guignol 
for officious interference. Finally, quite 
out of patience with stupid and unsafe 
Victorian methods of transportation, 
Guignol secures a Bleriot aéroplane,~ 
and hustling his family aboard, the 
heirs start off for Vancouver by the 
aéroplane route. 

The action is received with consum- 
mate approval by the juvenile audience. 
They squirm, laugh, applaud, cry “en- 
core,” and fairly tumble off their seats 
as Guignol little by little fights his way 
to victory. When the Bleriot machine, 
fashioned upon Wright biplane lines, 
rises in the air by nearly invisible wires 
and sails away over the heads of the 
children, such a shout of enthusiastic 
delight bursts from the throats of the 
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little spectators that even the sleepy 
cab-horses trotting wearily along the 
boulevard toss their noses and sniff the 
‘warm air, examining the strange re- 
" verberations. Haricot, the villain, left 
behind, ignominiously defeated, is 
jeered to the echo. As the aéroplane 
sails onward the children, almost mad 
with glee, wave their expressive hands 
until after a wonderful voyage across 
ocean and continent the airship reaches 
Vancouver, and Guignol—the lucky 
rascal !—alights safe and sound to claim 
the fortune. 

This adventure is but one representa- 
tive bill. For Guignol, having become a 
star performer with an enormous fol- 
lowing, must needs change the bill regu- 
larly and keep adding novelties to his 

épertoire. At present that répertoire 

‘would amaze the most fastidious, the 
most blasé. No novelty in the great 
world is too astounding to discourage 
the progressive and commercial little 
showman. 

The aviation romance is usually fol- 
lowed by a grand spectacle called “Le 
Coq.”’ Envying the notoriety of “Chan- 
tecler,” Guignol has taken to wearing 
feathers himself. In a satirical farce 
filled with many amusing encounters 
with inferior animals he reveals to his 
thrilled audience that he alone is cock 
of the walk, wringing “Chantecler’s” 
neck with delight in his skill. 

Again there is the adventure with a 
parrot named “L’Oiseau Vert’ (The 
Green Bird), a telling burlesque on 
Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” which 
achieved a triumphant hit at the Thea- 
tre Rejane in the spring. Guignol goes 
in quest of the green bird—the symbol 
of domestic peace. It seems that Mme. 
Guignol (Judy) has become a suffra- 
gette. Even the parrot could not stand 
home politics and escaped its cage. 
Guignol knows that with the restora- 
* tion of the parrot to its cage and the 
revival of its blasphemous attacks on 
progressive women. Mme. Guignol will 
become discouraged and peace will be 
restored in the household. Encounter- 
ing the bird at last, to Guignol’s con- 
sternation, he is advised that the neuter 
gender does not apply, that she (the 
parrot) is a lady and a suffragette her- 
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self, having been converted since she 
gained her freedom. Guignol is stag- 
gered. The world has turned topsy- 
turvy. 
Craftily pretending to surrender, the 
parrot leads Guignol back to inspect 
her former prison, when suddenly with 
consummate strategy the bird succeeds — 
in closing Guignol himself in the cage, 7 
His terror is boundless. Now he knows 4 
what it is to be without liberty of ac- 7 


tion. The parrot insists he must become | 
a suffragist. In turn craftily pretending ~ 


to surrender to universal suffrage, 7 
Guignol begs the green bird to assist 
him from the cage. The bird, moved by 
his entreaties, enters the cage when © 
Guignol—plucky hero!—leaps free and % 
closing the suffragette in the cage again © 
holds her prisoner forever, thus in-/ 
suring domestic peace. “| 

Again the bill changes to “Le Vieux ~ 


Fou” (The Old Fool), an apt satire © 
on the great success of the season “Le 7 
Vieux Homme.” Again “Le Franc” is © 


revealed, a farcical melodrama ludi-. | 


crously satirizing the farce known to © 


the great world as “Le Million’—a 
piece by Messieurs Ber and Guillemand 
which has already achieved the distinc- 
tion of an American production. Guig- 7 
nol’s burlesque follows closely the ac- 7 
tion in “Le Million” except that the 
frantic hunt is a search for a lost franc © 
instead of an elusive million. After ~ 
many vicissitudes the franc is finally @ 
found where Guignol had placed it~ © 
in his own pocket! 

Perhaps the most diverting burlesque 
in the répertoire is the “Salome” ad- 
venture in which Guignol has the whole 
court of Herod arrested for motor % 
speeding, clapping them into jail and = 
having them sentenced for life. The © 
idea of “Salome” incarcerated for life 7 


has amused the spectators outside the | 
ring even more than the juvenile ones © 


within, who after all somehow realize 
that every farcical satire in Punch’s 
box of tricks is an echo of some big- 
ger sensation elsewhere which they are 
forbidden to see—as yet. 4 

Again there is a touch of delicious ~ 
humor in “Rodents” (Rats), the her- ~ 
oine of which is Marie Antoinette— ~~ 
this time a chamber-maid. Guignol, he- | 
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oic and fearless as ever, assists the 
heroine to escape—not from the mob— 
but from the hideous fate of skinning 
rats in a glove factory. : 

This little Guignol is not to be con- 
founded in the nature of its entertain- 

ment with the artistic and grewsome 
horrors of the grown-up theatre which 
bears the same name. For Guignol him- 
self is never morbid, never criminally 
' wicked in his modern garb. Often 

delicately subtle and always cosmo- 
 politan, he still makes merry at the ex- 
pense of others, but there is enough 
tapier-like wit and broad satire in his 
motley shows to arouse even the 
studied attention of those he laughs at. 

Another thing: Guignol is a diplomat. 
He never laughs at his juvenile au- 
dience. He takes them into his confi- 
dence, warns them sagaciously that he 
is only a clown and, not a very re- 
spectable member of the society of 
clowns at that, and having put them 
on their guard, he begs a few centimes 
in order to feed his dog “Bobo” and 
then the curtain drops. 

It may be said that to-day the Ro- 
many showman and his little house of 
' tystery have developed the most ar- 
| ‘tistic glory in the three hundred years 
| of Punch’s merry history. Sharp compe- 
" tition on every side has stirred his brain 
to keenest activity. The cinematograph 
| is his greatest rival. Only a short while 
ago it came nearly driving him to the 


- open highway again. But art prevailed 


and Guignol is still master of the situa- 


- ~ tion. 


' If you should happen any day to be 

wandering in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
| or taking in a féte at St. Cloud, or 
» stepping down the long, magnificent ter- 
© races before the Palace of Versailles, 


oe 


and if out of the midst of some miracu- 
lous little wood you should hear the 
stirring shibboleth “Guignol” ringing 
coaxingly in your ears, pause before 
you join the canaille storming the 
showman’s booth. For it is not the 
voice of the real Guignol calling. 
Though M. Guignol has many imitat- 
ors, he has no equal. None others reach 
the measure of his wit. These others are 
pirates and mountebanks who, scent- 
ing a féte afar, rush upon St. Cloud 
out of the broad highway or intrude 
themselves in the sacred precincts of 
Versailles, and call themselves improp- 
erly—Guignol! Punch himself blushes 
to think of their wretched puerility. 

The popular hero is still managed by 
M. Guentler. Oh, no—not the Guentler 
who set up Guignol first in 1818, but 
grandson of the same. For the little 
theatre has passed from father to son 
for three generations and in its day has 
entertained all the children of the great 
world, not to speak of princes and dip- 
lomats and kings. Here the future Louis 
Philippe first learned to laugh. 

In this self-same arena the ill-starred 
young son of the Empress Eugenie 
shrieked with boyish glee. Even 
Dumas, fils, with splendid aloofness 
eyed Guignol with a twinkle now and 
then. Since those romantic days the 
procession of spectators has been a bril- 
liant wonderful clientele of little heads 
that grew to great ones and gained im- 
mortality in the name of France. Yet 
amongst them all, is there one more de- 
serving of immortality than M. Guignol 
himself ! 








A ROMANCE OF THE STAGE 


T WAS pouring “pitch-forks and little 


nigger babies,” according to the cccu- 

pant of the taxi, which slowed up in 
front of Mrs. Callahan’s “select” board- 
ing-house one late November after- 
noon. The driver pulled open the door 
with a vicious tug and scowled down 
at the shabby little figure, unsheltered 
by any umbrella, who stood counting 
out the desired sum, plus a paltry tip 
of one nickel. The worn black velvet 
purse in her hand was drained of every 
coin. He swung over her dilapidated 
suit-case and chugged off. 

The girl picked up her property and 
trudged up the steps to what seemed to 
her at this moment a most formidable 
doorway. - William, the hall-boy, re- 
lieved her of her luggage, and gave her 
a joyful welcome. 

“Well, well, Miss Rosalind, we is 
glad to see you back again! Mis’ Calla- 
han will be pleased!” 

“Yes!” thought the girl, “she will!” 

William’s black face beamed. 

“Shall I take yo’ grip to yo’ old 
room, Miss?” 


“No—William—to the parlor,” 

Into the parlor he went, no doubt 
puzzled at these unusual tactics. 

“Is Mrs. Callahan at home, Wil- 
liam ?” 

“No’m.” 

“OQ-o-0-oh!” The girl’s eyes blinked 
hard for a moment but she pulled her- 
self together. 

“Ts Miss Smith in?” 

“Oh, yes’m. Do you want to go to 
her room, Miss?” 

“No—tell her to come down here.” 

William announced the astonishing 
summons to Miss Smith, who bolted 
down the dingy-carpeted stairs two at 
a time at least, and rushed like a young 
whirlwind upon the dripping object in 
black, standing in the center of the 
near-Persian rug. 

“Rosalind Booth!” she cried, giving 
her a tremendous hug. 

“Cathie—old girl!” responded Rosa- 
lind, dampening her with her wet gar- 
ments and a salt splash or two. Then 
they subsided enough to sink onto Mrs. 
Callahan’s. “terribly respectable” real 
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THE DOOR THAT FLEW OPEN 


leather couch. (Mrs. Callahan’s un- 
boarding-house-like parlor had been her 
heart’s desire and was her soul’s pride. 
The rest of the house never mattered 
—but the parlor—!) 


“What in the world are you doing in. 


New York? I thought you were way 
out in Chicago!” exclaimed Catherine. 

“So I was—but the blooming old 
show closed without even the ghost of 
a notice—and here I am.” 

“Show—oh Rosalind!” began Cath- 
erine reproachfully. 

“Yes, show,” persisted Rosalind, 
“that’s what it was—a show—the worst 
ever! I wouldn’t insult the Drammer 
by calling it a play.” 

“Poor Kiddie!” 

Rosalind shrugged her shoulders, 
but there was a slightly bitter edge to 
her next speech. “Oh well, I will be an 
actress, you know. So I have to do as 
our cook used to say about her best 
beau—take me chances and put me 
faith in God!” 

The chums looked at each other and 
shouted with laughter. They were both 
too young to lose courage in any great 
degree. 

“Never mind, Cathie, the right door 
will fly open one of these days—you’ll 
see.” 

“Poor little Rosie—always waiting 
for that fool door to fly open to take 
her in to where the stars .are made!” 

“You'll see,” insisted Rosalind, dog- 
gedly. 

“Closed you without a notice, did 
you say?” 

“Nary a notice! Told us at the mati- 
née that we closed that night. Some of 
the men are married and have families 
and all that, and none of us were ex- 
actly rolling in coin. Oh, it was a merry 
little party, I can assure you. But we 
landed at Forty-second street without 
a wreck and with nothing worse than 
a good big grouch—so what care we?” 

Rosalind tossed off her rain-soaked 
black capuchin and put it on the reg- 
ister to dry. Then she peeled off her 
coat and hung it over “Mother” Calla- 
han’s cherished mission chair. While 
Catherine deluged her with questions, 
she took off her sad looking shoes and 
laid them on to bake with her cap. 


After which, she perched herself on 
the arm of the “prize chair” and 
stretched her stockinged feet to the 
heat, while Catherine rubbed the rain 
spot off the rug with her best lace 
handkerchief. 

“Gee! it was an experience,” Rosa- 
lind went on; “the author had nothing 
but money—which he spent on the 
scenery! He four-flushed like every- 
thing all through rehearsals, but he 
didn’t have a bit of nerve when it came 
to holding out to see whether the show 
stood a chance—not to speak of the 
actors!” 

“Did he have any more money to 
lose?” asked just Catherine. 

“Oceans. Why, the theatre is noth- 
ing but a toy to him to exploit his van- 
ity, and his plays—are a joke. And 
what did he care about us—whether 
we lived or died, after he was through 
with us? I hate him. I’m glad his old 
show went to the store-house,” she 
wound up with childish fury. 

“Never mind. It’s over now, so for- 
get it,” comforted Catherine, who had 
lived through a like experience and had 
learned not only the futility but also 
the corroding effect on youth and joy, 
of harboring bitterness. 

“Forget it—rather!” agreed optim- 
istic Rosalind. “I’ve made it a rule 
never to look my past in the face.” 

“What I want to know is, why you 
are camping in the parlor?” demanded 
sharp-eyed Catherine. 

Rosalind opened her purse and 
turned it inside out. “That’s why,” she 
said briefly, with a grin. 

Catherine bounded towards her and 
took firm hold of her arm. “Come right 
up to my room!” 

“Not for a minute. Little Rosalind’s 
going to stick this thing out alone. Be- 
sides, Lillian Wing’s on your hands, 
isn’t she?” 

“I wouldn’t put it that way, Rosie. 
I’m very fond of Lillie. She can’t help 
being out of a job.” 

“Any more than you can help being 
in one, I suppose. I know it. And Lil 
hasn’t any health to speak of, either— 
but I have. It’s a cot in the hall for me 
if ‘Cally’ will stand for it.” 


“Well, she wont, I can tell you that. - _ 
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She’s been as cross as two sticks for 
the past week. Everybody in the house 
has a different excuse for holding up 
the rent this month. It’s really dread- 
ful. All except Tom, I mean. Of course 
he’s on. deck—he never misses.” 

“Tom in town?” inquired Rosalind, 
with marked carelessness. 

“Left three days ago—didn’t say 
when he was coming back. He wrote 

. Didn’t you get it?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t have time to an- 
swer. I wish he wouldn’t come back 
‘for a while. I hate to have him know 
about this failure. I’d like to sign right 
away, and light out.” Rosalimd’s lips 
trembled in spite of herself, and Cath- 
erine rushed imto the breach with a 
fresh plan. 

“See here, kiddie, I’ve a little allow- 
ance--nothing to brag about, but it 
serves. Moreover, I’m rehearsing. So 
i stand particularly high with ‘Cally’ 
just at present. Now, you feave it to 
me. I'll fix it for you.” 

“No—nothing iike that,” objected 
Rosalind, with a combination of :her 
choicest slang and her best manner. 
“T’ve mixed this dose, and I’m going 
to take it myself.” 

The door-beil rang sharply three 
times. 

“There she is,” whispered Catherine 
cautiously, “take your things off the 
register—quick ! She’ll be wild!” 

Rosalind dashed them all off with 
one deft stroke, while Catherine gath- 
ered up ‘her coat and caught the capu- 
chin on the fly. The disreputable shoes, 
dried stiff, were madly laced up just in 
time for their owner to greet “Mother” 
Callahan, who swept majestically in, 
bedecked in her most imposing grena- 
dine and green bugle bonnet. She was 
still panting from the climb up the 
front steps. No.amount of sbanting, not 


to speak of lacing, could make >Mrs. 
Callahan less than she was. 

She did not notice Rosalind’s greet- 
ing. “Well, upon my soul,” she began 
frostily, “may I inquire why you didn’t 
write or telegraph you were coming? 
I’m not used to having folks fall in and 
out of here without giving notice.” 


“That’s just it,” said Rosalind coolly; ” : 


“our company fell out of Chicago be- 
fore anyone knew we were there. It 
wasn’t my fault. I shouldn’t have come 
here but I was afraid you’d be offended 
if I Went anywhere else!” 

This “fear” was well founded and 
hit “Mother” Callahan in a tender ‘spot, 
for she never could bear to have certain 
of the young women who had come to 
her at the beginning of their careers 
leave her for any other boarding-house, 
better or worse. However, she remained 
silent until the impudent girl stretched 
out her hand and said, “Oh, I beg your 
pardon. I don’t belive I’ve said how do 
you do, Mrs. Callahan!” 

Mrs. Callahan grasped Rosalind’s 
rather grimy paw gingerly. “Closed!” 
she exclaimed disgustedly. Then: she 
looked Rosalind’s shabbiness over with 
a suspicious-eye. “I don’t suppose you’d 
time to save any money,”. she remarked 
testily. 

Catherine winced and started to 
speak but Rosalind stopped her with a 
look. 

“Not .a copper sou!” 

“I dare say you spent your last cent 
on candy,” said Mrs. Callahan, with 
withering scorn. 

“No, just a taxi,” said Rosalind, 
dimpling with impish mischief. 

Catherine slipped back of the out- 
raged landlady. She was shaking with 
helpless laughter. 

“A taxi!” almost shrieked Mrs. Cal- 
lahan. “If that aint just like you—a- 
taxying yourself up here like a princess 
when you might have paid for your 
night’s lodging. I hope you don’t expect 
me to take you in after that.” Two well- 
known lines settled themselves on either 
side of her thin mouth. 

“Yes, I do,” said Rosalind, trying to 
look solemn. “I’ve too much regard 
for you to sleep in the park and catch 
my death. I wouldn't have the heart to 
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put you to the expense of doctors and 
nurses—not mentioning the funeral.” 

“Death! Stuff and nonsense!” grunt- 
ed Mrs. Callahan. 

“I haven’t any address but yours. 
I’d have to give them that—the park 
policemen, I mean. They’d be sure to 
pick me up half drowned. So you 
plainly see you couldn’t send me out in 
that pour,” wound up Rosalind tri- 
umphantly. 

“Couldn’t I though?” contradicted 
Mrs. Callahan. “I’d deny that I ever 
knew you!” 

“On your head be it then—I’m off!” 
announced Rosalind, with a wink at 
Catherine, who seemed likely to inter- 
fere. Cheerfully donning her hat and 
coat, she picked up her suit-case—and 
started for the hall. 

“Wait!” called Mrs. Callahan sharp- 
ly, her voice gradually taking on a tone 
of reluctant concession. “You’ve stayed 
with me, off and on, now, for five years. 
I’m a little hard on you, I guess. I 
will say that you’ve always been mighty 
square in your accounts—for such a 
scatterbrain.” 

“Thank you,” said Rosalind, with 
mock meekness, still standing with one 
foot in the parlor and the other in the 
hall. The dividing line between starva- 
tion and shelter was very narrow in- 
decd ! 

“T don’t know just what to do with 
you,” went on Mrs. Callahan. “The 
house is full, but if you want that old 
cot in the hall on the top floor, you can 
have it—for a few days.” 

. For nearly a decade that self-same 
little old cot had been a godsend to 
many a stranded wayfarer. 

“Heavenly!” said Rosalind, with a 
beatific smile. 

“Come on up to my room for a cup 
of tea,” suggested Catherine quickly, 
not knowing where else her chum could 
stay. Certainly she couldn’t further 
adorn the front parlor in her present 
state of dampness and certainly she 
couldn’t sit on the rag-bags, staring at 
nothing but ugliness and miscellaneous 
trunks in the hall on the top floor. 

“Tea? Oh joy—oh joy—when have 
I heard that word before?” was the 
rapturous response. 


?¢ 


“T’ll send William up with some 
toasted muffins,” snapped Mrs. Calla- 
han, as she lumbered toward her room 
off the parlor. Rosalind made a dive for 
her, bag and all, and gave her fat 
cheeks an affectionate pat. 

“Dear ‘Mother’ Callahan, I do ap- 
preciate you—indeed I do!” 

“Dinner’s at seven, mind. No one 
served after seven-forty-five and no ex- 
ceptions.” Mrs. Callahan’s voice had 
lost none of its asperity. She disap- 
peared behind the very grass-green 
portieres into her furniture and band- 
box cluttered bed-room. If her cal- 
culating eyes were a little moist with 
feeling, no one would ever know it. 

“Dinner!” Rosalind threw her empty 
velvet bag in the air. “Gee! she’s going 
to feed me, too! Say, Cathie—Cally’s 
a brick!” 


II 


At nine o’clock, Rosalind tumbled in- 
to bed. She felt exhausted and was soon 
asleep. Along about midnight, she 
awoke with a shiver, and found her- 
self trembling with cold. She could not 
remember for a moment where she was. 
She rubbed her eyes and sat up. Then. 
she realized. No nice comfy, springy 
bed but a lumpy, hard, insufficiently 
covered relic of a cot supplied her 
weary bones their rest. No fairly decent 
little hall bed-room walled her in, but 
the dreary, gingerbready gloom of the 
top-floor hall confronted her. 

Oh, yes—she remembered where she 
was, and why and how. She choked 
off what she called “an emotional 
scene” and curled up on the cot, trying 
to keep warm. Her coat was still slight- 
ly damp, so that she dared not take 
that to help herself out. She lay there 
shaking with a slight chill, and who 





knows, if not with childish fear, for oh 
—those humpy rag-bags, looming up in 
the dark, like strange and terrible ani- 
mals! 

Suddenly, she felt herself enveloped 
in the softest, warmest, furriest of 
_ folds. Her scream was stifled by a 
gentle hand placed firmly over her 
mouth. 

“Hush, dear. It’s only me,” said a 
tender and familiar voice. 

She clutched at the hand and freed 
herself. “Tom! You frightened me to 
death !” 

“Sh!” the voice cautioned; “some- 
one may be prowling about. I can only 
stay a second.” 

“Is this your fur-liner?”’ inquired 
Rosalind, caressing what seemed to be 
a beaver collar. 

“Yes—sure—and you keep it on, do 
you hear?” 

“You needn’t be so cross about it. 
I thought you were out of town,” whis- 
pered Rosalind. 

“So I was. Just got in.” He also 
spoke in stage whispers. 

“How did you know I was up here?” 
was Rosalind’s next curious question. 

“Note tied on my door-knob with a 
huge green bow, a la Catherine. I 
couldn’t miss it. Thought you’d be fast 
asleep, and I could throw this coat over 
you without waking you,” said Tom. 

“Instead of which,” interposed Rosa- 
lind, chuckling, “my eyes gleamed at 
you in the dark like a cat’s!” 

There was a sharp triple ring of the 
door-bell. 

“That’s ‘Cally.’ She’s forgotten her 
key. I’d better let her in. Good-night. 
Try to be down to breakfast at eight, 
will you, dear?” 

-“Yes, Good-night. You’re awfully 
good to save me from freezing. Gee! 
this coat is great.” 
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Tom bent over and a kiss landed 
somewhere between Rosalind’s fore- 
head and chin. Then she heard him 
rushing down the stairs. 

Rosalind cuddled up in the comfort- 
ing warmth and fell asleep to dream 
dreams she shut out persistently in the 
day-time. 

At eight-thirty the next morning, a 
clean-shirtwaisted and __ bright-eyed 
Rosalind presented herself at the little 
round table in the east corner of the 
dining-room. 

The early breakfasters had disap- 
peared and the late ones had not yet 
straggled in. Tom was on hand, big, 
handsome, reliable, looking glad of life, 
especially when Rosalind gaily walked 
in and beamed a “Good-morning!” 

They were in the midst of their ba- 
con and eggs before he ventured a 
question. : 

She related her quick entrance into 
Chicago, and her quicker exit. It was 
an old story and failed to impress him 
—with anything but disgust. 

“T tell you, Rosie,” he exclaimed, 
“this sort of thing ceases to be a joke! 
I simply can’t stand for this!” 

“T don’t get you, Tom,” said Rosa- 
lind, with slangy haughtiness. 

Tom grasped her hand impetuously 
across the table. “Give up the whole 
blooming business, Rosie. There’s noth- 
ing in it. I’ve waited three years for 
you to make up your mind—and that’s 
three years too long. Wont you give 
it up—and tie up with me—right now, 
to-day?” 

Rosalind shook her head. “You can’t 
afford it, Tom, in the first place.” 

“T can,” asserted Tom. 

“No, you can’t. What are you living 
at Callahan’s for, if you can?” 

“What are you living here for?” he 
asked her. She was answered. 

“You’re a regular old watch-dog,” 
she chaffed him, although she was more 
deeply touched by his eating Callahan 
food and living in Callahan quarters 
for her sake than by all his other 
manifold acts of devotion put together. 

“With my last raise, I figure that I’m 
getting a bang-up salary for a man of 
my age and I’m not dead yet. Wont 
you, Rosie?” he pleaded. 
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: “In the second place,” she went on 
jn the relentless way he had learned to 
know in the past few months, “I don’t 
love you as well as I love my work. 
I’m just crazy about acting. You know 
I am. You’re second, that’s all there is 
about it. I’ve told you that before, Tom. 
It’s beastly of me—but it’s the honest 
_ truth!” 

“Pardon me, but I think you are 
mistaken,” said Tom quietly. “See here 
—I’ll give you one more stab at fame 
to see if you can make a killing. You 
try every way you can to land a job 
that’s worth while and if you do, I'll 
stand by and throw up my hat and yell 
with the best of them. But if that door 
you’re always talking about doesn’t fly 
open this time, will you let the damned 
old thing stay shut till kingdom come 
-~and take a chance with me?” 

Rosalind capitulated. “Y-e-e-s,” she 
agreed, with one last, lingering hesita- 
tion. 

Whereupon they finished their cold 
bacon and eggs and forgot their 
troubles. 


III 


Several days went by and the corner 
drug-store did an astonishing business 
in stationary and stamps. 

Rosalind’s right fore-finger was mi- 
nus her turquoise ring, for she was too 
proud to accept a penny from her two 
friends in the house. 

Letters came and letters went, but 
no results were apparent until one ex- 
citing morning when the mail brought 
a large, square envelope. Rosalind 
opened it, trembling in every fiber. She 
read it hastily and sped to No. 14, Miss 
Smith’s, 

She burst into the room without cere- 
mony. “Cathie—Lillie, get up, you lazy 
things! Get me into some clothes, Or- 
der me a taxi. Get me out of here. I 
don’t know whether I’m on my head 
or on my heels.” 

Rosalind’s cheeks were burning, her 
eyes shining. She threw the letter to 
Lillie, who read it and handed it silent- 
ly to Catherine. 

“T’ll lend you my one and only plume, 
honey, and my blue chiffon scarf,” said 


Lillie, trying to speak carelessly, when 
she would have given her eye-teeth al- 
most, for the appointment herself. 

“So one of the great doors is about® 
to swing open, child,” said Catherine. 
“I’m awfully glad. I’ll lend you my 
black velvet suit if you like and you 
can put Lil’s plume on my black velvet - 
hat. I’ve no rehearsal until this after- 
noon, and you'll be back by that time. 
I’ve some spick-span white gloves, too.” 

“You’re angels, both of you. I hereby 
accept everything. Now, with ‘Cally’s’ 
diamond La Valliére to finish off with, 
I'll be perfect. It’s dainty and just the 
thing.” 

“Tt looks ridiculous on her,” put in 
Lillie. 

“What’s the difference, as long as it 
looks well on us?” remarked Rosalind 
airily, getting into Catherine’s suit and 
looking at herself in the mirror with 
pleased and astonished eyes. “Gee! but 
I look stunning. Who’d have thought 
it? What a difference a feather and a 
frill do make! Oh Cathie—where’s she 
gone?” Catherine had disappeared un- 
perceived in Rosalind’s preoccupation 
with her borrowed finery. 

“To tell Tom, I guess,” ventured 
Lillie. 

Rosalind flushed. “Cathie’s always so 
afraid Tom wont know ever 
about me. It makes me so mad. 
wanted to surprise him.” 

“Ungrateful little wretch!” rfe- 
proached Lillie. “Maybe he’ll want to 


line up with the rest of us and wait 


for you to come back with the news.” 

“Oh, all right. How do you like the 
way I did this feather?” asked Rosa- 
lind nervously, quickly changing the 
subject. She knew this was her “last 
stab” as Tom expressed it, and she 
hadn’t the faintest idea what she was 
about to strike. 





Lillie surveyed the drooping feather 
with comical disdain. “It looks like 
Chantecler gone off on a toot! Here— 
give it to me.” With a neat twist and a 
touch or two, Lillie made the hat look 
as though it had just walked out of a 
Fifth Avenue shop. “Do you know,” 
she went on, while Rosalind carefully 
pinned it on again, “you’d make a 
worse milliner, Rosie, than you—” 

Rosalind swiftly cut in on her con- 
clusion. “If you’re going to say ac- 
tress, don’t—because I'll never speak to 
you again,” warned Rosalind, preening 
herself before the long glass. 

“No, I wasn’t, don’t be afraid. You 
were born to act—you’re acting all the 
time! I was going to say—wife—when 
I was so rudely interrupted.” 

“Thanks, I agfee with you,” laughed 
Rosalind, drawing on Catherine’s im- 
maculate gloves. Then she inquired, 
with beautiful indifference, “Why such 
a perfectly no-good wife?” 

“That’s telling,” said Lillie, provok- 
ingly, vaulting back into bed, and hid- 
ing beneath the covefs. 

“You needn’t hide,” Rosalind re- 
assured her. “I wont pound you for 
that, “ if you had said I couldn’t 
act— 99 


An energetic chugging announced 
the taxi. 

“There she is!” cried Rosalind, los- 
ing her head. Lillie handed her her bag 
and muff, gave her a last survey, tilt- 
ing her hat a trifle more jauntily, 
straightening her one real lace collar 
perfectly in place and pinning in a 
loose wisp of her bright hair. Then, 
' with a pleased sigh, dear, homely, big- 
hearted Lil looked upon her work and 
called it good. 

Rosalind bolted and discovered Tom 
standing bareheaded, on the sidewalk, 
paying the taxi-man. Catherine hur- 
riedly snapped “Cally’s” La Valliére 
round her neck while the owner threw 
plump kisses to her from the parlor 
window. ; 

In a few moments, Rosalind was 
landed before a large office building. 
Before she had time to think, one of 
the doors in front of which she had 
stood with longing eyes many and many 
a time flew open as if by magic. 
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Mr. Deering was bowing with a 
charming smile and manner and Rosa- 
lind sat down to this, the most im- 
portant interview of her life. 


IV 


When the taxi, which Tom had in- 
structed to wait and bring back the 
crushed or triumphant heroine as the 
case might be, drew up once more be- 
fore Callahan’s, Rosalind, hunched up 
in a corner, saw four eager heads at 
the parlor window. William anticipated 
her ring, but she did not stop for so | 
much as a “thank you.” She made for 7 
her room, but the two girls and Tom | 
were too quick for her, and Mrs. Calla- 
han was not far behind. 

“Did the flying door fly open?” 
eagerly inquired Catherine. 

“Twice!” flamed Rosalind. “Once, 
to let me in, and once—to let me out!” 

“He doesn’t know his business,” as- 
serted “Cally” indignantly, as Rosa- 
lind mournfully detached the La Val- 
liére” and slipped it into her hand with 
a grateful look. % 

“Here’s your hat, Cathie, and your | 
plume, Lil.” 3 

But Lil was peeping out of the cur- | 
tained windows of the doorway. “Why, © 
Tom’s holding up the taxi—that’s ~ 
funny.” e 

“What did Deering say?’ urged / 
Catherine excitedly, while “Cally”\ 
peered over Lillie’s shoulder. 

*“That I was a type—too short, too 
broad, too narrow—mentally, and—too ~ 
starved emotionally!” i. 

Tom returned in time for that last © 


speech. The girls made a brave effort 7 


not to laugh, but it was too much for | 
them. They “yelped,” as Rosalind ~~ 
would say, in a saner moment. 4 

Mrs. Callahan didn’t quite under 
stand what it was all about, but a great 
light, in regard to an unsuspected ro- 
mance, dawned upon her, when Toni 
put his arms about the crestfallen little 
actress, and murmured gently, but with 
a ghost of a twinkle. “There’s a ‘Lit- | 
tle Church Around the Corner!” ‘| 

Rosalind made one last feeble effort 
to stick to her guns, and then she held 
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out her hand for the plumed hat. “T’'ll 
take it back for the occasion, girls.” 
She turned to Tom, and by the saving 
grace of her delicious “funny streak,” 
met her “finish” with Miesiching 
laughter. “Lead me thither!” she com- 
manded, taking his arm with a flourish. 

Mrs. Callahan, in her surprise and 
emotion, almost handed over the dia- 
mond La Valliére as a wedding pres- 
ent, but a haunting thought rescued the 
impulse in time—it would have to go 
to pay the arrears im the ever-threaten- 
ing coal-bill. 

She gave her troublesome boarder a 
hearty kiss instead, and stood on the 
steps with Lillie, who was too sensi- 
tive of her shabbiness to go, watching 
the bridal procession, consisting of 
bride, groom and sensible Catherine, in 
her old serge suit, as they gaily touf- 
toufed away. 

“That interview is the best thing that 
could have happened to Tom,” re- 
marked Lillie. 

“How’s that?” Mrs. Callahan turned 
. curiously on her way to the basement 
stairs. 

“Rosie- would have made his life a 
hell, if she’d married him before and 
imagined she’d given up a career,” ob- 
served far-seeing Lillie. 

“There may be something in that,” 
said Mrs. Callahan, growing reflective. 
All at once her face took on a certain 


hardness. “I wonder if it’ll come into 
her head to pay for that top floor cot?” 

Lillie looked at her wonderingly— 
this odd mixture of kindliness and 
greed. “Tom slipped me this for you 
this morning after Rosie departed for 
her interview. He must have had a 
hunch as to how it would end, for he 
cautioned me not to give it to you un- 
til he was out of the way,” she said, 
handing “Cally” a gold-piece. 

“He’s what I call ‘one of nature’s 
gentlemen!’” declared Mrs. Callahan 
emphatically, after examining its size 
and weight. 

“So he is,” said Lillie simply. 

“By the way,” asked “Cally,” frank- 
ly puzzled, “what was all that about 
flying doors? I couldn’t make head nor 
tail to it!” 

“Oh, Rosie was always looking for 
the open door to heavenly stardom— 
wanted to be a great actress—and she 
never saw that little church reaching 
out for her these three years and star- 
ing her right in the face just around 
the corner!” explained Lillie, with a — 
forlorn inward sigh. She tried to smile, — 


off a queer impulse to sob her sick 


heart out on her landlady’s broad chest, 
but somehow the smile went wry. 

“Come down and have a snack with 
me. You need chirking up,” said 
“Mother” Callahan to the ae life- 
worn girl. 
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MANY of our eminent players owe much of their histrionic skill to the training received in 


the late Augustin Daly’s company. 


It is interesting indeed, to note how strong an influence 


this “Thespian academy” exerts upon the stage of to-day. 


IS now nearly thirteen years since 
the death of Augustin Daly. Of 
course, it is a vain, futile thing to 

speculate upon what might have come 
about had he lived a few years longer 
—at the time of his death he was sixty- 
one years of age—for during his clos- 
ing years he had ventured into such 
new fields, musical comedy and Drury 
Lane melodrama, that his managerial 
future was food for considerable specu- 
lation. He had made his plans for sev- 
eral years ahead, for his lease of what 
is still known as Daly’s Theatre had 
eight years to run, with the privilege 
of renewal. And then, suddenly, almost 
without warning, the end came. 

It was a warm June day, in 1899, 
that the news was flashed across the 
Atlantic that Mr. Daly had died of 
heart failure, in Paris. A matinée of 
“The Great Ruby” was in progress at 
Daly’s Theatre, and the intelligence 
Was not conveyed to the company until 


the play’s end. This proved to be the 
final performance given by the Augus- 
tin Daly Company. 

For exactly thirty years Mr. Daly 
had maintained a permanent organiza- 
tion of players. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert re- 
mained throughout the entire time. 
Many others ranged from five to ten 
and even more years, Miss Ada Re- 
han’s record as leading woman totaled 
twenty consecutive years. And think of 
the subsequent well-known stars who 
gained invaluable training at Mr. Daly’s 
hands, such as Fanny Davenport, Clara 
Morris, May Irwin, Maxine Elliott, 
Blanche Bates, John Drew, Stuart Rob- 
son, Otis Skinner, William Collier and 
Louis James. 


Maxine Elliott’s Wide Range 


SO LET us deal here with a few of 
the players who owe practically all 
they know of the technique of their 
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profession to this remarkable man. 

Take, as an instance, the single year 
Maxine Elliott was a member of the 
Daly organization and consider of what 
inestimable benefit it must have been 
to her to have played such a répertoire 
of parts as Omaya in “The Heart of 
Ruby,” Katrina in “The Orient. Ex- 
press,” Sylvia in “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” Oriana Dangery in “Nan- 
cy and Co.,” Alma Brinton in “A Bun- 
dle of Lies,” Volante in “The Honey- 
moon,” Hermia in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Bianca in “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” Seba Barth in “The 
Transit of Leo,” Olivia in “Twelfth 
Night,” and the Widow Stevenson in 
“The Two Escutcheons.” In no com- 
pany, playing before such audiences, 
could experience of a similar sort be 
gained to-day. 

Then there is Percy Haswell, who 
knew great popularity during her five 
years under the Daly banner. Consid- 
ering her delicate, fragile type of 
blonde beauty, she had a rich career of 
amazing versatility, ranging from 
Shakespeare to musical comedy, a few 
of her best parts being Nisbe in “A 
Night Off,” Chrysanthemum in “The 
Heart of Ruby,” Zamora in “The 
Honeymoon,” Grace .Harkaway in 
“London Assurance,” Titania in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Maria in 
“Twelfth Night,” Audrey in “As You 


Like It,” Ariel in “The Tempest,” and © 


Molly Seamore in “The Geisha.’ She 
was a girl in her ’teens when she began 
at Daly’s, so it is all the more remark- 
able that’ she had such opportunities. 
Probably not many people know, or 
else have forgotten, that during the 
season of 1892-93 James K. Hackett, 
then little more than an amateur, played 
minor juvenile rdles in the productions 
of “The Hunchback,” “Nan, the Good 
for Nothing,” “The Foresters,” “The 
School for Scandal,” “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” “Twelfth Night,” and 
“The Loan of a Lover.” But there was 
considerable friction of one sort and 
another between him and Mr. Daly 
and, believing his chances for advance- 
ment somewhat remote, Mr. Hackett 
soon took himself elsewhere, on.a star- 
ring tour through Canada, I believe. 


John Craig’s Chance 


IT WAS his ability in proving equal 
to an emergency that proved the turn- 
ing point in’ John Craig’s career. He 
had been playing small parts for sev- 
eral years, when suddenly one night, 
at five minutes to eight, he was thrust 
into the rdle of Orsino in “Twelfth 
Night” and gave so good an account of 
himself that for the following six years 
he played all the leading juvenile réles. 

In the Daly production of “The For- 
esters,” produced in 1892, in which he 
played Prince John, Mr. Craig was in- 
troduced for the first. time to Mary 
Young, then scarcely more than a 
school girl and the youngest member 
of the company. Two years later (to 
the very day from the first perform- 
ance of “The Foresters”), on March 
17, 1894, Mr. Craig and Miss Young 
were married. For some years they 
have been at the head of the Craig 
Stock, Boston. 

No less a successful star comedian 
than William Collier attributes his 
present position to his early Daly days, 
as may be gathered from the following 
estracts from an interview with him: 

My father, Edmund Collier, was an 
actor, and it was in the blood. Accord- 
ingly he apprenticed me to Augustin Daly 
as callboy. I received seven dollars a 
week, At Mr. Daly's my talents were 
utilized in various ways. I was required 
to copy out the parts for the company; 

I made a set of parts for every piece 

that Mr. Daly produced for seven years. 

I. also made out the plots. As compen- 

sation I was permitted to play little 

“bits.” Mr. Daly discouraged my histri- 

onic ambitions, but I think that in his 

heart of hearts he must have thought 
well of me. He entrusted me wth some 
very good parts—Simple in “The Merry 

Wives of Windsor,” Starveling in “A 

Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 

Page in the Induction to “The Taming 

of the Shrew.” The last was a small 

part, but required careful treatment. I 

also had the honor of understudying 

James Lewis—God rest his soul!—and 

W. J. Gilbert, 

After the European trip of Mr, Daly’ 
company I had a little confidential ch 
with the manager. I asked him what he 
was going to do for me next season. 
You must understand that I was very 
ambitious. Mr. Daly said: “William, you _ 
shall have any parts that may chance to 
remain unfilled.” I said:. “Promise me 
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one part, Mr. Daly.” He said: “No, 
William, I can make no _ promises.” 
‘Whereupon I severed by connection 
with Mr. Daly. 

It was high time. I saw so much of 
the manager that unconsciously I had 
acquired many of his mannerisms, The 
company used to tell me that I was 

wing more like Mr. Daly every day. 

ith the perverted sense of humor of a 
youth of fifteen, I was fond of imitating 
the little idiosyncrasies of the members 
of the company. All of them had_pro- 
nounced individualities, and the tempta- 
tion to mimic them behind their backs at 
rehearsal was irresistible. Mr. Daly was 
the last to “drop.” He called me into a 
dressing-room, and said: “William, you 
have a pernicious habit of imitating the 
members of my company. I want you to 
cease this habit. It prompts you to grow 
bold, and some day you will be bold 
enough to imitate me.” For six years I 
had been Mr. Daly’s double, but he had 
lived in blissful ignorance of the fact. 


After this Mr. Collier appeared in 
musical plays for some time, while for 
ten years he has starred in straight 
comedies. ; 

‘At one time, in the early ’90’s, Mr. 
Daly’s company included no less than 
. five actresses, each of whom afterward 
became prominent leading women. Of 
these mention has already been made of 
Percy Haswell, and the others were 
Isabel Irving; Adelaide Prince, Edith 
Crane, and Lelia Wolstan. From 1888 
to 1894 Miss Irving played chiefly in- 
génue roles, one of her biggest suc- 
cesses being Helen in “The Hunch- 
back,” and she stepped directly from 
this company into leads at the Lyceum 
Theatre, succeeding Georgie Cayvan. 


Cupid Busy at Daly’s 


MISS PRINCE, a slender, Titian- 
haired Texas beauty, had been on the 
stage only a year when she joined the 
Daly forces, in 1889, and while with 
. them she played all the rdles next in 
impert to those of Miss Rehan. She 
met the late Creston Clarke, while both 
were at Daly’s, and for seven years, be- 

inning in 1894, they co-starred in 

hakespearean and romantic plays, hav- 
ing meanwhile married. 

_Miss Crane, who died recently, also 
selected her life partner in a Daly 
co-worker, Tyrone Power. She first 


appeared in 1890 and during her three 
years she played pretty much of every- . 
thing, ranging from the ingenuous 
Maria in “The School for Scandal” to 
the worldly Mrs. Gaylustre in “The 
Cabinet Minister.” 

The fifth in this interesting quintette, 
Lelia Wolstan, is specially popular with 
theatre-goers of the Middle West, where 
for many seasons she has played all the 
leading rdéles in the support of her hus- 
band, Walker Whiteside. At Daly’s she 
had chances at a few juvenile parts, 
such as the Widow in “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” Phoebe in “As You Like 
It” and Lady Euphemia Vibart in “The 
Cabinet Minister.” 

Nor were these the only prominent 
actresses in this organization at that 
particular time, for another charming 
Southern girl, Kitty Cheatham, was” 
popular. Beginning in 1888, Miss 
Cheatham was for six years cast for 
all the soubrette and rollicking comedy 
roles, chiefly in the German and French 
adaptations, such as “The Lottery of 
Love,” “7-20-8,” “The Last Word,” 
“Love in Tandem,” and “A Night Off.” 
After leaving Daly’s she was with the 
Empire Theatre Company for a short 
time, in “Sowing the Wind” and “Gud- 
geons,” and then she was lost sight of 
for some years, reappearing as a ly- 
ceum entertainer. 


One of the Small Parts 


OF LONGER service than any of 
these, however, though not so conspicu- 
ous, was a quaint, demure little woman, 
said to be a Philadelphia Quakeress, by 
name Florence Conron. She hada pe- 
culiarly appealing voice, though good- 
ness knows she had little enough op- 
portunity to display it during her eight 
consecutive years at Daly’s. She was 
certainly a most useful young person, 
thoroughly willing to be a mere fairy 
in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” or 
a page in “As You Like It,” though 
once in a great while she had a line or 
two, as Blanche in “The Prayer” or 
Cherry in “The Railroad of Love.” 

She seemed more of the convent 
than the stage, yet when she retired 
from this organization she progressed 





~ steadily, as dead with Georgie Cayvan 
in “Squire Kate.” She was with Julia 
Arthur during that actress’ three stel- 
lar years, and was the creator of Anne 
Wildairs in “A Lady of Quality.” Then 
she dropped from view, reappearing 
for three years in 1902, with James K. 
Hackett in “The Crisis,” “The Secret 
of Polichinelle’ and “The Prince 
Chap,” since when she ‘has again re- 
tired. Upon the quality of her voice 
alone, with its appealing, emotional 
note, Miss Conron should have known 
more marked success. 

Naturally, there were any number 
of now well-known actresses who flut- 
tered through Daly’s company for a 
year or two and then, seeing it was 
hopeless to try and oust the incompar- 
able Rehan from the center of the 
stage, they betook themselves else- 
where. For instance, Isabelle Evesson, 
Estelle Clayton, Blanche Weaver, 
Helen Tracy, Mary Shaw, Grace Fil- 
kins, Effie Shannon, Henrietta Cros- 
man, Maud Jeffries, Marie Shotwell, 
Lotta Linthicum, Maud Hoffman, Ma- 
bel Strickland, Mabel Roebuck, Nancy 
McIntosh, Ethel Hornick, and Grace 
(Rutter) Elliston. Two well-known 
child actresses in the company were 
Bijou Heron and Bijou Fernandez. 


Daly Never Forgave John Drew 


AS AGAINST Miss Rehan’s twenty 
years as leading woman, there were 
only four actors ‘who may really be 
_ said to have been her opposite players 

in all that time. It was well known that 
Mr. Daly never forgave John Drew 
for his abdication, in order to become 
a Frohman star. Indeed, his pro- 
fessional pride was so wounded that 
he endeavored thereafter not to bestow 
the title of “leading man” upon any one 
particular actor, but rather to arrange 
his répertoire so that the leading mas- 
culine réles would be divided among 
several. Immediately following Mr. 
Drew, Arthur Bourchier, the eminent 
English actor, was imported, but his 
reign was brief, giving way to a fellow 
countryman, Frank Worthing, while 
the three ‘closing years Charles Rich- 
man ‘held forth. 


“Through one of the agencies Mr. 
Daly obtained my address and sent for 
me,” said Mr. Richman. “He had seen 
me act under Mr. Palmer’s manage- 
ment. I went to. Daly’s and had my in- 
terview with its manager. We finally 
came to terms; of course, I was eager 
to get the opening at his theatre, but 
equally, of course, I did not care to let 
him know it. Frank Worthing was 
leading man, and I was engaged to do ~ 
anything that came along. For a while . 
nothing came my way,,I was under sal- 
ary, but this was poor consolation to 
the ambitious actor. At last, however, 
Mr. Daly had a part that he must have 
regarded as suited to my personality, 
and he cast me for Bruno von Neuhof 
in ‘The Countess Gucki.’ 

“Worthing was not in the bill. And 


‘how Mr. Daly worked with me at re- 


hearsals, literally worked! He would 
take hold of me and bend my body in 
just the pose he wished me to assume — 
with certain speeches, swaying me back 
and forth as if I-were a reed. The first 
night came. I was the last principal to 
go on; all the others had had their re- 
ception. I appeared, and there was 
not a ‘hand. 

“My first bit was a little scene with 
Sydney Herbert, and there was ap- 
plause after that, which, of course, was 
much more satisfactory to me than any 
reception would have been. The next 
morning every paper in New York 
called me Daly’s new leading man. Mr. 
Daly did not like it at all. In fact, he 
did not wish to have any leading man. 
He was still hurt over John Drew’s 
defection, and he did not want to give 
another man the power to touch him 
again in the same way. His idea was to — 
have both Worthing and myself, or 
any two men, for the matter of that, 
casting us as he saw fit. ‘Gucki’ ran out 
the season, and then we went on tour. 
Mr. Daly tried to leave me out of bills, 
but I would not submit. I told him I 
was quite willing to quit the company 
if he so desired, but as long as 1 was 
with him and could play the parts, I 
wanted them. 

“Worthing, meanwhile, had resigned 
and gone with Maxine Elliott. In that 
light affair, ‘Number Nine,’ Mr. Daly 
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wanted to give the lead to Cyril Scott, 

but again I was successful in protest- 
* ing. We used to have the most tremen- 
dous arguments over the thing. Some- 
times, though, it was all on my side, 
for I have gone into Mr. Daly’s office 
to have my say, and said it, even though 
he kept his hands over his ears all the 
time. Still, I am pretty well convinced 
that he heard me all the same. And 
yet, in spite of all, we were good 
friends and I had the highest regard 
for him.” 


May Irwin was There 


MAYBE it will interest some of you 
to know that May Irwin was at Daly’s 
_for four years, beginning in 1883, and 
to this day she loves to tell of her 
experiences there, of how much she 
learned of the technique of her pro- 
fession, and how difficult it was to curb 
her sense of humor, which saved her 
from many a trying situation. She 
stepped directly into the company from 
the free and easy variety methods of 
Tony Pastor’s company. Indeed, she had 

ractically never played a part before, 
in the strictest sense of the word, and 
it must have been pretty hard work at 
first. During her four Daly years she 
played comedy roles in “Boys and 
Girls,” “The Recruiting Officer,” “A 
Night Off,” “Nancy & Co.,” “A Wom- 
an’s Wont,” “The Magistrate,” and 
“Aiter Business Hours.” 
' The career of Blanche Bates at 
Daly’s vas somewhat strange. Consid- 
ering its brevity, she certainly got a 
deal of tame out of it. On the final night 
of the regular season, April 13, 1898, 
Miss Bates played Celia in “As You 
Like It,” afterward going on tour with 
the company. She did not reappear on 
Daly’s stage until January, of the next 
year, when she was Bianca in “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” and a fortnight 
later came her sensational hit as the 
Countess Mirtza Charkoff in “The 
Great Ruby.” She gave two memorable 
performances of this role and then left 
the company, not, as some of the news- 
papers intimated at the time, because 
Miss Rehan was jealous of her success, 
but on account of a quarrel with Mr. 


Daly, who objected to a gown which 
she wore in the piece and which she 
refused to change. But her New York 
reputation had been made and from 
this time forward everything has been 
quite easy for Miss Bates. 

In all the years that Miss Rehan 
reigned queen of Daly’s stage it may 
truthfully be said that only once was 
there any sign of real rivalry in her 
undisputed position, and. that was 
through an actress named Virginia 
Dreher, a beautiful Kentucky girl, who 
was in the company from 1882 to 1888, 
She played all the second réles, such 
as Mistress Page, Hermia and Bianca, 
and upon one occasion saved the day 
by stepping into Miss Rehan’s shoes 
when illness prevented that actress 
from playing Katherine in “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.” Miss Dreher’s per- 
sonal popularity was very great, but 
she gave up her stage career and mar- 
ried George F. Postlethwaite, an Eng- 
lishman. 

The last three years at Daly’s saw 
almost an alternate arrangement of 
opera and drama, and many players 


‘had the opportunity to distinguish 


themselves in both fields; indeed it 
seemed as though you had almost to 
qualify with the dual talents. There 
was Irene Perry, whose Shakespearean 
répertoire included both Maria and Au- 
drey, and she also played La Favorita 
in “The Circus Girl” and Carmintia in 
“A Runaway Girl.” Then Virginia 
Earl thought nothing at all of tripping 
from “The Geisha” one night to “Meg 
Merrilies” the next, or from “The 
Tempest” to “The Circus Girl.” The 
same thing is true of Cyril Scott, Ed- 
win Stevens, Joseph Herbert, William 
Hazeltine, George Lesoir, Robert Shep- 
herd, Paul McAllister, Mabel Gilman, 
Irma La Pierre, Helma Nelson, Gerda 
Wisner, Grace (Rutter) Elliston, and 
Gertrude Bennett, all of whom would 
bob up in any of the plays, musical or 
dramatic, whichever happened to be 
the bill at the time. 

My, what a clever lot of young, am- 
bitious people Mr. Daly had playing 
in the company towards its end, when 
his interests became broader. There 
were Isadora Duncan, Sandol Milliken, 
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Belle D’Arcy, Corinne Parker, Marie 
St. John, Anne Caverly, Mabel Thomp- 
son, Lila Convere, Lillian Coleman, 
Frederick Truesdell, Hans Roberts, 
Eric Scott, Tom Hadway, and Neil 
McCay, as just a partial list. 


The Last Year at Daly’s 


THE last season at Daly’s Theatre 
opened August 25, 1898, with a pro- 
duction of that gold-mine success, “A 
Runaway Girl,” in which the leading 
parts were played by James T. Pow- 
ers, Cyril Scott, Herbert Gresham, Ar- 
thur Donaldson, Virginia Earl, Paula 
Edwardes, Mabel Gilman, and Yvette 
Violette, who afterward changed her 
name to May Cargill. This piece con- 
tinued three months, after which it was 
transferred to the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre. By the way, when Miss Gilman re- 
tired from the cast of this piece, owing 
to a quarrel with Mr. Daly, her rdle 


* was taken up by an amateur chorus re- 


cruit, a frail, whiffet of a girl, who 
seemed frightened to death at her sud- 
den prominence, but she kept at it suc- 
cessfully and you all know her nowa- 
days as Elsa: Ryan. 

Meantime, beginning with the first 
week in October, the dramatic com- 
pany, headed by Miss Rehan, had 
opened a road tour, the chief offering 
of their répertoire being Mr. Daly’s 
own version of Rostand’s “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” then the dramatic craze of 
the hour. For some-reason Mr. Daly 
never ventured a production of this 
play at his home theatre, probably be- 
lieving that the edge had been taken 
off it by Richard Mansfield, and in any 
case it gave Charles Richman fully 
equal opportunities with Miss Rehan, 
though the rdle of Roxane was “built 
up” for this actress. 

Consequently “The Merchant of 
Venice,” which was the sixteenth 
Shakespearean play Mr. Daly revived 
during his managerial career, was se- 
lected to open the New York season, 
Saturday, November 19th, with Miss 
Rehan as Portia, for the first time, and 
the début in the company of Rhoda 
Cameron, who played Jessica. 

This revival was highly. successful 








and ran until January 3, 1899, when 
“Madame Sane Géne” was revived. It 
may be recalled that Mr. Daly refused 
this play some years before—and that 
is how it fell into Kathryn Kidder’s 
hands—so that when he finally pro- 
duced it, with the novelty worn off, 
there was considerable surprise. And 
it was a complete failure, both Miss 
Rehan and George Clarke, who was the 
Napoleon, being severely criticised. 
Consequently on January 16th a week’s 
revival of the ever-ready “The School — 
for Scandal” was made, after which 
came a fortnight of “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” Then came the last play 
to be produced by Augustin Daly, a 
production of the big Drury Lane 
melodrama, “The Great Ruby,” which. 
ran, uninterruptedly, through the re- 
mainder of the season. As befitting the 
final piece, let us reproduce the origi- 
nal cast here: 


Lady GOreett ib. <6 civ eccce as Ada Rehan 
The Countess Mirtza Charkof .... 

Siting ine dulewntn ances Blanche Bates. 
Mrs. Elsmere ....... Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 
Brenda Elsmere ......:... May Cargill 
The Hon. Moya Denzil. .Mabel Y Rocbudle 
The Hon. Kathleen Denzil ........ 

Genk ie aaiges + hens Beatrice Morgan 
Louisa Jupp ......255 Paula Edwardes 
Flossie de Grosvenor....Louise Draper 
Millie Paget.......... Virginia Navarro 
Jane Slater ........ ‘iveialied Anne Caverly 
et eee One Lucy Spinney 
Mirtza’s Maid ....... aR ¢ > inton 
TIOUSIMINO 6s” egos che ceenin Laura Hall 


Prince Kassim Wadia.Charles Richman 
Viscount Montyghal. ....Wilfred Clarke 


Ald, Sir John Garnett, iS < ey 
hietcedeutaeree ns "Herbert Gresham 
Lord George Hartopp...George Greppo 
Captain Clive Dalrymple... ......+. 
caihae ae sigthinet White Whittlesey 
Sir Simon Beauclerc...... James Young 
James Brett ........... Sydney Herbert 
Morris Longman ....William Hazeltine 
ANGPEWS occcccecrece DeWitt Jennings 
PINE SAS Rb aie Clement Hopkins 
COMME siden iindcacnes William Owen 
Bentley ..s..006 ..-Paul McAllister 
PONS oi wescpuetouss George Howard 
Innkeeper ..vccccecees William Stron 
Jack Dennis .....ccccess Fulton Russe 
Inspector of Police ........ Louis Belloc 
GOMER EN ies tice seinen 95's Harold Lewis 


When the news of Mr. Daly’s death 
reached his theatre it struck dismay to 
the hearts of all his players, not neces- 
sarily those of long standing, but the 


younger ones as well, particularly those ~ 
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who had hoped to remain under his 
direction for many years. The story is 
told of the late Mrs. Gilbert of how 
she, becoming exasperated at the young 
people bewailing their fate, had told 
them they had their careers before 
them. “But what am I to do? No one 
will give an old woman like me a 
position.” Yet, when it was finally de- 
cided to disband the company, “Gran- 
ny” Gilbert was the very first to be 
engaged and she spent the remaining 
six years of her life under Charles 
Frohman’s management. 

Of the others of “The Great Ruby” 
_ cast, May Cargill and Louise Draper 
soon afterward married and left the 
stage. The season immediately follow- 
ing, however, Miss- Draper appeared 
on tour with Miss Rehan, when that 
actress starred under Klaw & Er- 
langer in several of her past successes, 
and, among other parts, she played 
Mrs. Candour in “The School for 
Scandal,” being probably the first ac- 
tress ever to play that part as anything 
other than a character old woman. 
Miss Draper mérely made her a gossip- 


loving young dame of the period and, 
come to think of it,.there is nothing 
in the Sheridan text to suggest that she 
was in any way an elderly person. 


The “Laura Hall,” playing the 
_ housemaid in the cast above, you prob- 
ably do not recognize as one of our 
best-known leading women to-day, for 
in the meantime, she has acquired “Nel- 
' son” as a middle name—Laura Nelson 
Hall! Beatrice Morgan and Mabel 
Roebuck, of course, are names still fa- 
miliar to you, while Katherine Clinton 
and Lucy (now Lucille) Spinney are 
well-known leading stock actresses. 
Both Anne Caverly. and Virginia Na- 
varro retired from the stage soon after- 
ward, while Paula Edwardes seems 
wholly to have dropped from view. 
When this actress was transferred from 
“A Runaway Girl”. to “The Great 
Ruby,” her role in the musical comedy 
was taken up by Marie Cahill. 

As to the men, their whereabouts 


are quickly acounted for, Charles Rich- 
man having been leading man with. 
Annie Russell. for several years, and 
this season he is doing capital work in 
“Bought and Paid For.” Wilfred 
Clarke has appeared in sketches in- 
vaudeville nearly all of the time since. 
Sydney Herbert has been a Charles 
Frohman actor these many years; De- 
Witt Jennings is this season in “The 
Gamblers ;” Paul McAllister is chiefly 
known as a stock leading man; James 
Young takes a “flier” at Shakespeare, 
modern comedy or vaudeville, just as 
the chance offers, while William Owen 
(what an admirable character actor he 
was) died in 1906. 

What would have been the future of 
Daly’s company if the executors of the 
estate had endeavored to carry out Mr. 
Daly’s plans? The house was to have 
opened August 23rd with “The Greek 
Slave,” an imported musical play, with 
James T. Powers and Virginia Earl 
heading the cast. The dramatic com- 
pany, minus Miss Rehan, was to have 
toured the leading cities, beginning 
September 28, in “The Great Ruby.” 
Meantime Miss Rehan was to have 
appeared in London, at the Drury Lane 
Theatre, as Lady Winifred Crosby in 
“Hearts Are Trumps.” On. December 
4th the regular stock season at Daly’s 
was due to begin, with Miss Rehan 
back in the company. The Shake- 
spearean production that year was to 
have been “Henry IV.” There were 
also contemplated productions of “Ad- 
rienne Lecouvreur” and “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and the season was 
to have closed with “Hearts Are 
Trumps.” And not a.single one of these 
plans matured! _ 

The members of both the dramatic and 
musical companies soon scattered. Miss 
Rehan not long after retired to private 
life, and there can be no question that 
a year or two hence, following the up- 
town trend of theatrical affairs in New 
York, the playhouse which, since 1879, 
has been known as “Daly’s Theatre” 
will be but a memory. 
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MISS CHRISTIE MAC DONALD, who is appearing as Princess Bozena, in ““The Spring Maid.” 
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Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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The GREATER Green Book 


In which the Old Maxim “LET WELL 
ENOUGH ALONE” is rudely shattered 






















@. This is the first issue of the GREATER GREEN BOOK. 


@. If we had let well enough alone, this message would never have 
found its way into print. 


@, Neither would this issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


have reached you in its present form. 






@ When a publication is gaining new readers every month, it 
should have every reason to be satisfied. 





CL But the question is: should the publication thus situated, if 
it sees a way to make itself still more presentable to those who 
are pleased with it, continue to be satisfied? —or should it put a new 
idea into effect even though it involves a much greater cost of 
production? 

(L We think such a state of satisfaction would be nothing short of 
retrogression, and that is why this May issue comes to you 
materially changed for the better in its make-up — a transposition 
of 64 pages from plain text matter on print paper toa combination 
of type and illustrations on super-calendered paper. 






















@. How the certain articles (that admit of it) are enlivened by 
the pictures pertaining to them is immediately apparent. 


@. And this first issue is but a manifest of what will follow. We 
‘shall strive to make each succeeding number more interesting 
editorially and pictorially than its predecessor. 


@ We have had this pictorial notion budding for the past few 
months, and now that certain mechanical obstacles have been 
overcome, we make our “illustrated” bow without any advance 
announcement. 


@. We doubt if anyone will gainsay that the change is another step 
forward, but we shall nevertheless appreciate (and will be guided 
by) the expressions of our readers. 

THE PUBLISHERS 








